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Approximately 500 Equitable representatives now wear the coveted key 0 
the Chartered Life Underwriters. The C.L.U. study program at Equitable has 
been, and will continue to be, an integral part of our over-all training pro 
gram—a program which is not surpassed in the whole field of insur: nce 
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» for brokers...and their clients 


There’s MONY in mortgage protection 
...with national ads and broker sales aids 





MONY ads — pretested for sales appeal! 
These dramatic, full-page messages on Mort- 
gage Protection have been tested in advance, 
to make sure they’re sales winners! They run 
in Life, Look, Reader’s Digest, Time, News- 
week. And their readership is heavily concen- 
trated among home owners in the middle and 
upper income brackets—your best prospects! 


Mora 0. N.. Worx 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company Of New York, New York, N. Y. 
Sales and service offices located throughout the United States and in Canada 


For Life, Accident & Sickness, Group Insurance, Pension Plans, 


MONY TODAY MEANS MONEY TOMORROW! 
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Special MONY broker material— yours free! 
MONY’s “Blessing Now . .. Burden Later” fold- 
er helps you sell MONY Mortgage Protection. 
It explains how MONY Mortgage Protection 
can save a widow thousands of dollars in mort- 
gage interest. MONY’s “It’s In Your Hands” 
folder is a sales aid with detachable business 
reply card. Get your MONY material now! 


FREE SELLING TOOLS FOR BROKERS! 


MONY, B’way at 55th St. 
New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me 
two Mortgage Protection folders. 
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free copies of MONY’s 
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Address, 
County 
City. or Zone. State. 





Brokerage name. 
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life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 


TOTAL INSURANCE Yo Change 

Month 1957 1958 1959 1958-1959 

January $4,402 $5,516 $4,724 ! 
February 5,139 4,962 5,053 
5,734 5,788 5,788 
6,186 5,568 5,594 


| 21,461 21,834 21,159 
| 6:360 5,466 
Our “TITLE INSURANCE” 5,584 5,165 
5,385 5,199 
policies and service are available 5,063 5,089 
4.689 5,059 
: ; 6,126 5,509 
to you and your clients in the a t — 
following states: December 6,837 7,020 


$66,726 $65,565 
Arkansas Maryland Tennessee 


—. prt _ TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
Di ‘ January $3,228 $3,505 $3,552% +419 

strict of Columbia New Mexico Utah February 3.285 3,530 3,691 459, 
Florida North Carolina Virginia . } 


4,017 3,942 4,477 +144, 
Georgia Ohio West Virginia 3,923 4,053 4,353 +74, 


Louisiana South Carolina Puerto Rico 



































14,453 15,030 16,073 +7% 


THE TITLE GUARANTEE COMPANY | 370788 


: ogi : 3,796 4,132 
| Home Office: Title Building + Baltimore 2, Md. | 3,767 3,741 
September 3,488 3,915 

TELEPHONE SARATOGA 7-3700 October 4,067 4,250 
November 3,926 3,994 
December 4,298 4,507 


$45,635 $47,392 








De ie va 5 nis TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
ymbol | 


January $464 $459 
February 496 531 
550 596 
544 539 


of 


service 








2,054 2,125 
595 

559 

530 

548 
For more than a quarter century waa 
this GPM emblem has stood for enuaaiiiie 588 
sound, dependable and extraordi- Dacamiber 499 
nary service. Originally founded to 


serve the military, today GPM $6,509 
serves every walk of life with a TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

portfolio of policies for every $668 $1,547 $713 
insurance need. Today GPM is 1,310 936 831 
licensed in 25 states and the 1,117 1,296 715 
District of Columbia, with nearly 1,587 971 702 
200 millions of insurance in force. 








4,682 4,750 2,961 
1,637 933 

1,246 72\ 

1934 1,049 537 

. 740 800 

A Quarter Century of Service Seiplotilies 646 aay 

O S ] A . yaa 1,492 680 

r ver nniversar November 786 642 

si : y 1959 December 2,047 2,014 





$14,325 $11,664 


Sourpes: Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of L 

nsurance. 

HOME OFFICE — SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS Figures exclude credit life insurance. 

REGIONAL OFFICES: WASHINGTON, D.C. LITTLE ROCK SAN DIEGO % The average size poilcy was $5,990 compared with $5,640 in January 1958. 
SAN FRANCISCO SAN ANTONIO HONOLULU 1958 and 1959 figures have been revised to include Alaska. 


9 * one Published monthly by Alfred M. Best Company, Inc. Publicati Office, Col 
Best 8 Insurance News—Life Edition Turapiin, Box 232, Seameiaee, N. Y. Executive ‘el General Offices, Best Buildi 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second-Class Postage paid at Rensselaer, N. Y. Subscription rates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years # 
Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). 


Single Copies 50 cents. 
Postmaster: Please send notices to: Best's Insurance News—tLife Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New Y 








life stock index 


4 4% 4% 47 4 49 50 5I 52 


1955 1956 1957 1958 


158.5 147.4 144.0 
161.7 142.7 142.3 
168.1 142.5 142.6 
149.6 148.2 142.3 
148.7 156.9 146.2 
153.4 154.5 147.8 
160.2 162.3 159.2 
150.5 153.5 160.9 
136.2 149.7 163.0 
142.6 134.7 170.7 
140.5 138.9 187.8 
140.9 134.2 191.0 
The Life Stock Index contains the stocks of 30 life insurance com- 
panies, and the base period 1941-1943 is equal to 10. 


insuranee stocks 
Over-the-counter Market 


Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation 


1959 Range Bid Price 
High Ge 4/30/59 
222 249 
by/ 9 


Commonwealth Life (Louisville) 
necticut General Life 


tinental Ass: A 
Freakiie life urance (A) 


fe Insurance Company of Virginia (C) .... 
incoln National Lite d bh - 
assachusetts Indemni 

onumental Life 

ational Life & Accident 


orth American Life (Chicago) (D) 
liladelphia Life (E) 

lepublic National Life 

cuthland Life (B) 

0 estern Life 


A) Adjusted for 25% stock dividend. 
c Adjusted for 33% stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 4% stock dividend. 
Adjusted for 5% stock dividend. 
5) Adjusted for stock dividend. 
) Adjusted for 10% stock dividend. 


for June, 1959 








LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


ARE THERE still fortunes to be 
made from life insurance stocks? In the 
past this field of investment has been 
tremendously profitable for some astute 
investors. We have just prepared a new 
report which comes to some conclusions 
which may be interesting to you. It’s 
free. Just write or phone: 


LIFE STOCK DEPT. 


WM. H. TEGTMEYER & CO. 


Investment Securities 


39 SOUTH LASALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


TELEPHONE TELETYPE 
FInancial 6-7400 CG 625 




















Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 


Investigate, Compare, Add up the. 
benefits: 








e Policy Holders and 
Other Leads 


e Top First Year 
Commissions and bonus 


Select Territory: 


CALIFORNIA 
COLORADO 
IDAHO KANSAS 
NEBRASKA NEVADA 
NEW MEXICO 
OREGON 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
TEXAS 
WASHINGTON 
WYOMING 


e Vested Renewals 


e Non-participating 
and other policies 


e Paying 4% Compound 
Interest on Dividend 


te 2006 your Accumulations 


Capital and Surplus 
over $2,433,000 
$116.61 Assets to 
$100.00 Liabilities 
Over $55,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 
Agency Vice-President 














BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


nt Street « Denver 














“No wonder I like to sell John Hancock” 





His portfolio meets every 
life insurance need 





The John Hancock representative is in the envi- 
able position of being able to offer his clients 
every type of modern life insurance protection. 


His complete portfolio includes a full range of the 
finest individual policy plans, including special 
contracts for Family and Business Protection, 
Mortgage Cancellation, Annuities, and Family 
and Retirement Income. Other outstanding 
assets in his portfolio are up-to-date contracts 
for Pension and Profit Sharing Plans, individual 
Personal Health insurance, and Group Life, re 
Accident and Health coverages. P~ 


With these modern products and his thorough n Zs b nse 
training and knowledge, the John Hancock man — 1S oe x 
can serve more clients — and serve them better. : 
It’s notsurprising he finds it so satisfying and so 
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the most advanced life insurance portfolit {we 
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company developments 


ALASKA Admitted 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. ........ Springfield, Mass. 
ARKANSAS Licensed 
Citizens Life Insurance Company, Inc. ........... Fayetteville, Ark. 
Continental Reserve Life Insurance Co. ........... Fort Smith, Ark. 
Admitted 
Key Life Insurance Company Columbia, S. C. 
COLORADO Licensed 
Grean Shia Lite: Wier. i BG KORA Boulder, Colo. 
Equity General Life Insurance Company Boulder, Colo. 
Admitted 
American Capitol Insurance Company 
Mutual Trust Life Insurance Company 
Pan American Life Insurance Company 
DELAWARE Licensed 
World Wide Life Insurance Company 
FLORIDA Admitted 
Continental Life Insurance Company 
GEORGIA Merged 
Progressive Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Lincoln Life Insurance Co. of Georgia 
Licensed 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
ILLINOIS Licensed 
Great States Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
INDIANA Incorporated 
American Public Life Insurance Company 
KANSAS Admitted 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America Wilmington, Del. 
Resolute Credit Life Insurance Co. ............... Providence, R. I. 
Examined 
Central Plains Life Insurance Company 
Licensed 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
MARYLAND Admitted 
Union Security Life Insurance Company 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Ind. .............005. Frankfort, Ind. 
MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York Oe Vee 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Ind. ..............8. FrankSert. wi 
MICHIGAN Admitted 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America .. .Wilmington, Del. 
Western Security Life Insurance Co. ......... - Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MISSISSIPPI Admitted 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
MISSOURI Licensed 
M.F.A. Life Insurance Company 
Admitted 
American Family Life Insurance Company 
Knights Life Insurance Co. of America 
MONTANA Admitted 
Manufacturers Life Insurance Co. ... RA, 
NEVADA Admitted 
H.B.A. Life Insurance Company 
Union Labor Life Insurance Company 
NORTH CAROLINA Licensed 
Greensboro National Life Insurance Co. 
Admitted 
Palmetto State Life Insurance Company 
Examined 
Builders Life Insurance Company 
Southern Heritage Life Insurance Company 
Twentieth Century Life Insurance Company 
OHIO Admitted 
Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America Wilmington, Del. 
Provident Life & Casualty Insurance Co. ........ Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Examined 
Eagles National Life Insurance Company 
National Masonic Provident Association 
OKLAHOMA Licensed 
National Investors Life Ins. Co. of Oklahoma 
PENNSYLVANIA Admitted 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. of Indiana 
Examined 
Great Northwestern Life Insurance Co. ......... Upper Darby, Pa. 
National Slovak Society of the U.S.A. ...........-. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND Admitted 


American Life Insurance Co. of New York 


Houston, Texas 


New Orleans, La. 
Wilmington, Del. 


Fort Worth, Texas 


Bloomington, Ill. 
Miami, Fla. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 


Hutchison, Kan. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


Evanston, Ill. 


.. Toronto, Can. 


New York, N. 
mee SE ee Greensboro, N. 


Charlotte, N. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Greensboro, N. C. 


7 
Cc 
Columbia, S. C. 
Cc 
Cc 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
Mansfield, Ohio 


. .Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Frankfort, Ind. 


New York, N. Y. 
8 


SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 
Capitol Cooperative Life Insurance Co. ............. Denver, Colo, 
United American Insurance Company Dallas, Texa; 
TENNESSEE Admitted 
Allstate Life Insurance Company Skokie, Ill, 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
Seaboard Life Insurance Co. of America 
TEXAS Admitted 
American Life Insurance Co. of New York 
VERMONT Admitted 
Investors Syndicate Life Ins. & Annuity Co. ..... Minneapolis, Minn, 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Brotherhood Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
College Life Insurance Co. of America 
Consumers Credit Life Insurance Co. 
Fidelity Union Life Insurance Company 
University Life Ins. Co. of America 
Licensed 
Atlas Life Insurance Company, Inc. ..........-...- Richmond, Va, 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada 
Old Equity Life Insurance Company 
WISCONSIN Licensed 
General Life Insurance Corp. of Wisconsin 
Admitted 
Globe Life Insurance Company 
NOVA SCOTIA Admitted 
T. Eaton Life Assurance Company 
QUEBEC Admitted 


Maritime Life Assurance Company 


Miami Fla. 


338.2 Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Easton, Md. 

Dallas, Texas 

Indianapolis, Ind 


Toronto, Canada 
Gary, Ind. 


Milwaukee, Wisc. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Toronto, Canada 


Halifax, N. S. 


conventions ahead 


All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 


JUNE 


Society of Actuaries, Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta. 
Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, 90th annual, 
Boston. 

Actuarial Club of the Pacific States, Fairmont, San Francisco. 
Ill. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, French 
Lick, Ind. 

Canadian Assn. of Actuaries, annual, London, Ontario. 
Society of Actuaries, Fairmont & Mark Hopkins Hotels 
San Francisco. 

American Life Convention, medical portion, Homestead, 
Hot Springs. 

Florida State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Jacksonville. 
N. C. Genl. Agents & Mars. Assn. of NALU, Morehead City 
Ind. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, annual, 
French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

Internatl. Assn. of Accident & Health Underwriters, 29th 
annual, French-Lick-Sheraton, French Lick. 

a Assn. of Ins. Women, annual, Robert Meyer, Jacksor- 
ville. 

Calif. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Del Coronado, 
San Diego. 

Life Insurers Conf., 50th annual, Greenbrier, White Sulphur 
Springs. 

Alabama Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual, Dothan, Houston. 
Consumer Credit Ins. Assn., annual, Banff Springs Hotel 
Alberta. 

Insurance Advertising Conference, 36th annual, Williamsburg 
Inn, Williamsburg. 

Million Dollar Round Table, NALU, annual, The Americana, 
Miami Beach. 

Ga. Assn. of Life Underwriters, Griffin Hotel, Griffin. 
United Commercial Travelers of America, Conrad-Hilton 
Chicago. 

International Assn. of Ins. Counsel, 


Hotel, Banff, Canada. 


Statler, 


annual, Banff Springs 


JULY 


National Assn. of Life Cos., Inc., annual, Castle in the Clouds 
Chattanooga. 


AUGUST 


Illinois State Assn. of Life Underwriters, Leadership Trait 
ing School, Leland, Springfield. 

Federation of Ins. Counsel, 19th annual, Fontainbleau, Mia! 
Beach. : 
International Fed. of Commercial Travelers Ins. Organi 
tions, annual, Broadmoor, Colorado Springs. 


Best’s Life N 
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ymestead, SNOW independent agents are placed in a position 
ile Sell homeowners a new concept in home pro- 


ection .. . all needed coverages in one package: 


—_— 


ters, 298 ) fire insurance in any desired form; (2) mort- 


age disability income insurance; (3) mortgage 





ancellation life insurance. The total cost is pay- 
ble in single, low monthly installment premiums. 
Three great companies have combined their 
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The Continental-National Group 


lesen 
Home-Guard 


Fire Insurance... Disability Income... Life Insurance 


All Wrapped Up in One Complete Package— 
On an Easy-to-Pay Single Monthly Premium Basis 





Full details will be sent on request 


resources to make possible this broad concept in 
protection. To the homeowner, it means an end 
to a complexity of policies with uncoordinated 
renewal dates ... and relief from the burden of 
annual fire premiums. 

To you, Home-Guard provides a means to 
solidify your present business by removing it 
from competitive pressures. 





Contact any general agent or branch of Continental 
Assurance Company, or any representative or branch 
of Continental Casualty Company, or any represen- 
tative of the National of Hartford, or write— 






Home-Guard Department 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 
310 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
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$25,000 last year... 








will double in 
next few years! 


HAROLD A. AUBRY, C.L.U. 


Toledo, Ohio 
April 28, 1959 


Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Dear O’B: 


The advantages of my Franklin Agency franchise combined with my 
personal sales of $1,000,000 annually guarantee for my family and 
myself an opportunity-loaded present and an unlimited future. 


Last year, my third full year with The Franklin, my reportable 
Franklin earnings exceeded $25,000. But this is only the beginning. 
Experiencing only average growth, these earnings will double 
over the next few years. 


Combining the Franklin Specials, PPIP and HP with the new 
and unique Family Plan gives both the large and small buyer a 
thorough and flexible program of protection and savings—easily 
understood by the client. First interview programming sales are now 
the rule—no longer the exception. This releases the valuable 
time I need for agency building. 


Franklin Life’s highly publicized and challenging goal of One Billion 


Dollars of new Ordinary sales during 1959 is another obvious 
indication of its dynamic sales force and alert Home Office direction. 


O’B, this is only the end of the beginning—future unlimited. 


Cordially, 
Harold A. Aubry, C.L.U. 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 





RRS A Sb. SE 


Lhe Friendly 





FRANKLIN LIFE cones” 


CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 
The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 


exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Jhbree Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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eee Ever since man began to be 
able to exercise some control over 
his environment, his mortality rate 
has been improving at a fairly 

















steady pace. The most significant 
stride, however, took place with the 
development of antibiotics, the mir- 
acle drugs so effective in conquering 
infections, many of which, we re- 
member, meant certain death for 
malnourished infants, and for adults 
weakened from loss of blood or de- 
generative diseases. As a result of 
this medical advance, underwriting, 
in the last decade, underwent many 
drastic changes. Because the change 
in mortality rate as a result of this 
conquest was so very significant, it 
can be assumed that no stride with 
such widespread effect is likely to 
occur from here on, although sub- 
stantial progress is, of course, stead- 
ily being made. Medical Progress 
and Underwriting on page 14 dis- 
cusses this progress, and deals with 
some of the constantly changing un- 
derwriting problems. 





































































*ee The management of an insur- 
ance company may be considered as 
“thinkers,” the sales force as “doers” 
and the clerical force as “word pass- 
ers” between the thinkers and the 
doers. If an electronic computer is 
used only to speed the transmission 
of data, it will not be utilizing its 
gteat potential. However, if it is to 
et used for the more rewarding task 
of assisting in management respon- 
sibilities, a lot of hard thinking is 
equired to determine just what in- 
ormation is desired and how it is 
Obe used. The Computer Challenge 
liscussed on page 23 is the growing 
ncompatibility of computers and 
anagement. It is an argument 
gainst applying computers to con- 
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ventional work to save money and 
for the application of these electronic 
giants to big or unconventional work 
to make money. 


eee It stands to reason that in ev- 
ery business there is a wealth of 
paper work which must be taken 
care of. In the insurance business, 
the cost of this paper-work is subor- 
dinate in magnitude only to that of 
selling the policies and_ settling 
claims. In order to work out the 
most effective and economical paper- 
work procedure, certain basic prin- 
ciples must be taken into account. 
It is particularly important that the 
procedure itself develop directly 
from the nature of the business that 
it is designed to serve, and that it 
be kept as simple as possible. For 
suggestions and a full discussion as 
to how to structure a paper-work 
processing system within a given 
business, see Paper Work Control 
on page 35. 


eee Expense Control, the second 
part of a two part article on cost 
reduction for insurance companies, 
appears on page 38. This section 
covers cost reductions which can be 
affected in clerical work relevant to 
forms, records, and reports, and 
concludes with a section devoted to 
illustrations of techniques which can 
be applied to achieve major savings 
in the area of sales administration. 
Territorial analysis, activities of field 
men, and staffing based on work 
volume are some of the subjects cov- 
ered in this, the concluding portion 
of the article. 


eee No man escapes economic 
squeezes in his working years, He 


will have three or four major emer- 
gencies where he will have to rely 
on fixed dollar savings, and life in- 
surance may well be the only form 
of saving which will help him to 
meet the emergency. The need for 
saving is as great as ever despite 
the current emphasis on easy credit 
of which minimum deposit and term 
insurance are symptomatic. Rather 
than support the adherents of easy 
credit, the life insurance agent 
should advocate fixed dollar sav- 
ings, and life insurance as the finest 
and most flexible form of saving. In 
the opinion of our author the needs 
of the average man are the most 
forcible argument against Minimum 
Deposits and Term Insurance. See 
page 53. 


eee In the next ten years there is 
no question but that there will be 
a great many changes made in com- 
munications. As the business of life 
insurance has expanded, problems 
of communication have become in- 
creasingly more complex. On page 
73 we are told what problems will 
have to be faced and what can be 
done about some of them in the next 
decade, as it will be seen that a great 
deal of careful planning will be nec- 
essary to meet the challenge of Com- 
munications in the Next Decade. 


e°° Great strides have been made 
during the last twenty-five years in 
medical science. Similar steps have 
been taken by insurance companies 
in providing protection against the 
financial hardship of illness. Un- 
fortunately as medical practice has 
become more complex, it has also 
become more expensive and these 
increased costs have been reflected 
in health insurance costs. This has 
caused many persons to be more 
receptive to the arguments of the 
proponents of socialized medicine 
and socialized insurance. Only in 
comparatively recent years have 
doctors and insurance companies be- 
gun to realize that many of their 
problems and opportunities are com- 
mon ones. The private practice of 
medicine may well stand or fall on 
the success of voluntary health in- 
surance and without private medi- 
cine there would be no need for 
voluntary health insurance. Our 
author on page 85 looks at the in- 
terdependence of The Doctor and 
Insurance. 
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HERE ARE TWO 


Symbols of Distinction 


One is the symbol of the CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER and marks 
the professional in the career of life underwriting . . . the other has been 
associated with one of America's leading companies which has provided 
quality life insurance protection since 1851. Both symbols mean high 
standards of life insurance service. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL’S CHARTERED LIFE UNDERWRITERS 


GEORGE B. ANDREWS, C.L.U. 
New York Downtown 

NORMA W. BARD, C.L.U. 
Los Angeles 

GEORGE BARONIAN, C.L.U. 
Off. Mgr., New York Lincoln 

ELLISON F. BECKWITH, C.L.U. 
Boston 

BESSIE S. BENNETT, C.L.U. 
Tulsa 

CARLETON E. BLAKE, C.L.U. 
Arlington 

B. S. BLANTON, JR., C.L.U. 
Charlotte 

LEE G. BODWELL, C.L.U. 
Maine 

EDWARD BRANCATI, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

Cc. S. BUCHANAN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New Hampshire 

R. S. CARPENTER, C.L.U. 
Hartford 

WALTER R. CAVANAUGH, C.L.U. 
Detroit 

JOHN H. CLYNE, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Albany 

JACOB F. COLLAR, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Tulsa 

F. B. COOPER, JR., C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 

MICHAEL P. COYLE, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 

ARTHUR H. DAUMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 


J. HOWARD DAVIES, C.L.U. 
Rochester 

RICHARD L. EMERSON, C.L.U. 
Boston 

CHARLES E. ERNEST, C.L.U. 
New York Central 

D. ALLEN FISHER, C.L.U. 
Albany 

H. NORMAN FITTER, C.L.U. 
Detroit 

HENRY P. FOUST, C.L.U. 
Charlotte 

FRANK L. GULINO, C.L.U. 
Buffalo 

GORDON K. HARPER, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Philadelphia 

EDWIN C. HEGE, C.L.U. 
Washington 


ELLWOOD N. HENNESSY, C.L.U. 


Worcester 

FRED B. HICKS, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 

LOUIS C. HURD, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Washington 

GEORGE H. JENNINGS, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Interstate 

L. EDWARD F. KELLY, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Pittsburgh 

FRANK KELSEY, C.L.U. 
Louisville 

ARTHUR L. MILLER, C.L.U. 
Pittsburgh 


FRANCIS P. MULKY, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 

MARK C. MULLER, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 

CHARLES K. OAKS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 

LEONARD D. ORR, C.L.U. 
Grand Rapids 

MARTIN J. O'TOOLE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

RALPH E. PARTRIDGE, C.L.U. 
New Haven 

NORMAN ROBINSON, C.L.U. 
Providence 


SEARLE W. SAMUELSON, C.L.U. 
Chicago LaSalle 


CHARLES W. SAULSBERRY, C.L.U. 


Oklahoma City 

HERMANN SCHAAR, C.L.U. 
North Texas 

ROBERT K. SCHOTT, C.L.U. 
Mgr., Chicago LaSalle 

FRANK P. SHELDON, C.L.U. 
Hartford 

SIMPSON E. SPENCER, C.L.U. 
Springfield 

JACK A. STEWART, C.L.U. 
Cleveland 

JOHN E. THORNTON, C.L.U. 
Tennessee 


ROBERT C. VAN VLECK, C.L.U. 
Oklahoma City 


JOSEPH. J. WARREN, C.L.U. 
Mgr., New York Central 

MARK WHITE, C.L.U. 
New York Lincoln 

PHILIP K. WHITMAN, C.L.U. 
New York Uptown 

EDWARD C. WILKINS, C.L.U. 
Hartford 

JOHN G. WINTSCH, C.L.U. 
Syracuse 

R. EDWIN WOOD, C.L.U. 
San Francisco 

ALBERT J. WOODWARD, C.L.U. 
Brok. Mgr., Boston 


HOME OFFICE 


FREDERICK J. CONNOR, C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 
RODERICK M. CROCKET, C.L.U. 
Asst. Mgr., Gr. Ins. Svce. 
WILLIAM A, HUNT, C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 
WILLIAM B. LAUDER, JR., C.LU. 
Asst. Mgr., Sales Training 
ROBERT M. MAC GREGOR, C.LU. 
Mgr. of Publications 
CLIFFORD L. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Agency Vice President 
THOMAS S. MORSE, C.L.U. 
Manager and Consultan! 
ALVIN H. POLLEY, JR., C.L.U. 
Area Superintendent 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
of Hartford Connecticut 
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NATIONAL QUALITY AWARD 


NE OF THE MOST Satisfactory activities of the Na- 
Open Association of Life Underwriters and the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association has 
been their sponsorship of the National Quality Award. 
The promotion of quality business is a direct service to 
the public which buys insurance and it is one which that 
public can understand and appreciate. 

Recently. N.A.L.U. began mailing insignia and certifi- 
cates to 13,772 qualifiers for the 1959 Quality Award. 
The number of 1959 qualifiers is 1,916, or 12.21%, 
below the final 1958 tally. Director of Field Services 
Ann Bickerton notes that this decrease “undoubtedly 
reflects the upward trend in lapse ratios and the indus- 
try’s continued inability to find solutions to its agency 
turnover problem.” 













































































15-Year Trophy 


Among the 1959 N.Q.A. recipients, says N.A.L.U., 
are 331 life underwriters out of a potential 368 who 
qualified for the 15th consecutive year. They will re- 























































. eive the new 15-year trophy—a gold-finished cast “Q” 
standing upright on a wooden base, with a metal plate 
‘ arrying the winner’s name. There are 549 qualifiers 
oa in the 10-year category. 
LU. It is expected that N.A.L.U. and L.I.A.M.A. will 
‘ ollaborate at some future date on a survey in an effort 
; 0 determine the reasons for the drop in qualifiers this 
ear. This decrease, however, does not dim the con- 
cuu. ppttulations to the 1959 winners. We hope there will he 
ven more of them in 1960. 
: 
C.L.U. 
cw. WHAT'S THE LATEST? 
ee. 
U. FEW YEARS AGO many companies began selling spe- 
chi cial $10,000 minimum policies extensively. More 
" gecently the family plan had a big vogue. And now most 
or, c.LU. se companies are grading premiums by policy size. 
tis apparent that bringing out some new wrinkle is 
LU. powerful stimulant to sales. Perhaps the latest, and 
a me that is still building up steam, is the guaranteed in- 
et urability rider. 
Wan It is noteworthy that in every instance, we believe, all 





ese new things sold in recent years have been new only 
large-scale promotion by the bigger companies. For 
lany years previously some company somewhere has 
‘n offering each of them. They were new at some 
ont, but that point has not been recent. 

Where will the next new thing to develop sales come 
om? We should think that companies would be comb- 
§ the contracts offered in the personal accident and 
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editorial comment 





sickness field to see if there is not some particularly 
attractive benefit or combination of benefits now being 
little used which could be offered extensively, the better 
to serve the public. 


IS IT OR ISN'T IT? 


BUSINESS PUBLICATION recently debated the ques- 
Aten of whether it should be government policy to 
promote “creeping inflation’—which it defined as an 
increase in the price level of 2% to 3% a year. The 
writer of the article evidently felt that there was a choice 
not only in the government’s promoting or abstaining 
from promoting such an inflation, which no logical per- 
son could deny, but in whether creeping inflation already 
exists. The publication was against inflation, and we are, 
too. But there is no question that creeping inflation 
exists. The upward movement in virtually all prices 
has been practically continuous for 500 years, ever since 
the static situation of the Middle Ages came to an end. 
This creeping inflation is undesirable, and we should 
stop it if we can do so without serious damage, but we 
cannot defeat the enemy by pretending that he does not 
exist. 


WHO SELLS WHERE 
| oa RANK THE STATES by the sales volume of life 


insurance? We did this for March sales. 
the result : 


Here is 


State Rank State Rank 
BE COE, icc ae'scies 1 PES ove ca ceesces 28 
ON ee 2 South Carolina ........ 29 
Pennsylvania .......... 3 See 30 
WE Kalevi es hk va bcaee 4 ne ES - 31 
Rds io ghinklaa's 5 BIOIE, Sn san cs ccccwe 32 
hee ree 6 eee 33 
INOW. FOTSEY oo wes cees 7 ee EE TTTE 34 
a ee 8 West Virginia ........ 35 
Massachusetts ......... 9 Rhode Island ......... 36 
ES ee 10 | DE ee 37 
no nw dd ac 11 New Mexico .......... 38 
EE ei ccus shi cesses 12 District of Columbia .. 39 
EC EE 13 SE SPE ee ree 40 
CR nos shes 14 a er 41 
COMMECTIOUE 6. .........0 15 New Hampshire ...... 42 
EEA ras. 4 16 South Dakota ........ 43 
North Carolina ........ 17 Sa 44 
0 Se ee 18 North Dakota ........ 45 
EES FAS ae 19 oS a are 46 
ee ees eee 20 ee eee 47 
I oe a 6 4rd ala 21 PR ie dGsaee Ga 057 0.4 48 
| i aren 22 SEY 0 baa adit sa & 85:60 49 
oS ee oer 23 

OEE EY center eae 24 

I nahin San oom tract 25 

6 ns 26 


Hawaii was not included. Figures exclude credit 
insurance. Information from Life Insurance Agen¢y 
Management Association. 
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THOMAS C. DUNLOP 
Associate Medical Officer 
Manufacturers Life Ins. Co. 


ROGRESS IN MEDICINE has been 

widespread and rapid. This is 
true whether we are thinking in 
terms of five years, a decade, or a 
quarter of a century. Unfortunately 
for one trying to relate this progress 
to underwriting, much of the prog- 
ress has not yet been fully ori- 
ented from a clinical point of view, 
let alone sufficiently proven to make 
it applicable to underwriting. Be- 
cause of this limitation I propose to 
scan the field of progress, suggest 
a relationship to underwriting where 
I can and where I cannot, leave it 
to the future for clarification. 


Look Back 


Before speaking of progress in re- 
cent years, I would like to take a 
brief look backward. I suppose since 
man began to obtain control over his 
environment, the mortality rate has 
been slowly improving, allowing, of 
course, for temporary setbacks, as 
nature fought back with such weap- 
ons as cataclysms and pandemics. 
The slow steady improvement con- 
tinued until the era of the sulphona- 
mides and antibiotics and _ here, 
particularly in the younger age 
group, the curve took a sharp down- 
swing as these miracle drugs began 
to conquer infection—first acute, 
then chronic. 


d4 


No other class of death dealers 
played the same role as acute infec- 
tion. It cut across the whole gamut 
of diseases and ages, dealing the 
death stroke to the malnourished in- 
fant, the strong laid low by injury 
and the aged made vulnerable by de- 
generative changes. 

The point I would like to make 
here is just this—probably never 
again will such a rapid improvement 
in mortality occur. The conquering 
of no other group of diseases could 
have such a widespread effect. We 
must content ourselves with lesser 
gains here and there as advances in 
medicine are made. The drastic 
changes in underwriting the last 
decade has seen probably won’t be 
repeated. 

Since it is impossible to review the 
advances in medicine in its entirety, 
it seems obvious that one should 
try to cover the numerically impor- 
tant groups of diseases. Should the 
numerically important be picked 
from the underwriting point of view 
or the claims angle? They are some- 
what different and it is just possible 
that we might learn something by 
looking through the far from rose- 
colored glasses of the claims man. 
Maybe we could even sort out some 
from his major categories that are 
salvageable as insurance risks. I have 
finally compromised by taking 
groups from both lists. 

Heading both lists by a large mar- 
gin is, of course, Cardiovascular- 
Renal Disease. To make it a 
manageable subject, I have broken 


it down into three major groups— 
Congenital, Inflammatory (a poor 
term, but the best I could find to 
cover the group) and Degenerative 
Disease. These I would like to look 
at from the point of view of im- 
proved techniques for diagnosis, 
improved treatment, improved prog- 
nosis and finally relationship, if any, 
to underwriting. 


More Certain Diagnosis 


Congenital Anomalies—The post- 
war period has brought a tremen- 
dous surge of interest in the 
congenital anomalies of the Cardio- 
Vascular System. The improved 
methods of investigation, such as 
catheterizing the heart and great ves- 
sels, the introduction of x-ray 
opaque materials into the circulation, 
with a follow-up by rapid x-ray, and 
even the introduction of a tiny steth- JF 
escope into the heart, have made pre- 
operative diagnosis much _ mort 
certain, an immense boon to the sur- 
geon. 

Improved anaesthesia, the it- 
creased knowledge of electrolyte bal- 
ance, the better control of infection, 
the development of hypothermia 
(lowered body temperature), and 
the introduction of practical artificial fF 
heart and lung preparations and at 
tificial pace makers, have all pet 
mitted the surgeon to venture new 
techniques, even to the point of oper 
ations on the opened heart, stilled by 
a change in its electrolyte envirot- 
ment. 
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All this is wonderful—medical 
drama of the finest—but from our 
point of view as underwriters, is of 
little importance. For the most part, 
the group concerned is not one really 
needing insurance, and the operative 
repair, while greatly prolonging life, 
probably doesn’t bring them within 
range of a saleable extra. 

I really have nothing to add to Dr. 
Beard’s remarks of five years ago 
concerning the insurable ones. We 
can insure some cases of Patent 

uctus Arteriosus, without other as- 
sociated anomalies (which unfortu- 

ately are common), and with almost 
omplete return to normal after 
pperation. We can insure some 
ases of Coarctation of the Aorta, 
here an end to end anastomosis has 
een possible after resertion of the 
arrowed area and almost complete 
¢turn to normal has resulted. The 
search for the post-operative meet- 
ng these criteria is, in our experi- 
fice, not too rewarding. 

Work is going on in the field of 
prevention of congenital defects. The 

ole of virus infections in early 
pregnancy is well recognized. The 
langers of incompatibility to certain 
bf the blood elements of the parents 
sknown. Out of all this may come 
t much more satisfactory answer 
han the repair of the already dam- 
bed heart. 

Inflammatory Diseases — Under 
flammatory diseases I have 
souped Rheumatic Fever and bac- 
trial endocarditis. Progress has 
fen made in both of them. 
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Despite the generalized nature of 
rheumatic fever, it would be a dis- 
ease of relatively little importance if 
it did not lead to crippling malfor- 
mation of the valves of the heart, 
with disturbance of its function as 
a pump. Here again surgery is the 
headline-catching advance as_ the 
heart cripple is restored to some de- 
gree of normalcy. The remarks I 
made under congenital heart disease 
regarding investigation and opera- 
tions apply here. Valves are being 
split, trimmed, anchored and even 
replaced by mechanical ones—it is 
wonderful even to the hard headed 
physician—the prognosis of these 
people is undoubtedly improved— 
but again I doubt if any of them are 
yet in the saleable extra range. 


Rheumatic Fever 


Our greatest hope is in the pre- 
vention of rheumatic fever, both pri- 
mary and recurrent attacks, by the 
control of streptococcal infections, to 
which rheumatic fever has a not yet 
defined but proven relationship. The 
American Heart Association have 
recommended procedures for pre- 
vention of rheumatic fever by treat- 
ing the streptococcal infection. 
Beginnings have been made in mass 
prophylaxis of controllable groups 
such as schools, institutions and mil- 
itary units. The results are encour- 
aging. 

From an underwriting point of 
view, the problem is a lessening one, 
as the incidence of rheumatic fever 


declines. With means available to 
control recurrences and minimize 
the danger of bacterial endocarditis, 
many of the companies have found it 
possible to accept for insurance even 
those with the more serious valve 
lesions. 

Bacterial Endocarditis is a dread 
complication of both congenital and 
rheumatic heart disease. Prophylaxis 
at the time of any disturbance likely 
to allow entry of organisms into the 
blood stream has greatly reduced 
the incidence. Treatment too has 
changed the picture from complete 
failure to reasonable success. Up to 
90% can be cured if the organism 
is penicillin sensitive and treatment 
begun early. I don’t know if any 
company is accepting such individ- 
uals for insurance. I would think 
that the early well treated case, 
where the underlying valvular dis- 
ease was one of the lesser important 
group and sufficient time had elapsed 
to minimize the possibility of further 
valve deformity and renal damage, 
should be insurable. 

Degenerative Diseases—In the 
degenerative group, the final divi- 
sion under Cardio-Vascular Renal 
Disease, I have placed Coronary Ar- 
tery Disease, Cerebro-vascular Dis- 
sease, Peripheral Vascular Disease 
and Hypertension, realizing that not 
all in these categories are based on 
degenerative changes but it did seem 
easiest to consider them all at once. 

In most of this group degenera- 
tive changes involving the lining 


(Continued on the next page) 
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MILLION DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE 


Epwarp L. Batko 
Abilene, Texas 


Rosert M. Bissey 
Charleston, S. C. 


Rosert E,. BLount 
San Antonio, Texas 
Francis H. Boos 
Glenview, Illinois 
Perry L. CourTNEY 
La Jolla, California 
Daviw U. Evxviotr 
Norfolk, Virginia 
Stranrorp R,. EsPEDAL 
Honolulu, Hawaii 
James E. Evans 
Pensacola, Florida 
Roy W. FLuEcGEL 
Crystal City, Missouri 
C. Dean GrotH 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


Joun F. GuiLtetr 
Austin, Texas 


Avsert E. Hanp 
Belvedere, California 


DonaLp M. Hanson 
Columbus, Georgia 


Louis L. INGRAM 
Denver, Colorado 


Mason H. Lucas 
Bad Homburg, Germany 


GeorceE P. Lyncu 
Munich, Germany 


Branko T. Popovicu 
Sacramento, California 


WiLiiaM M. Raxow 
Jacksonville, N. C. 
Mason F, RicHarps 

Fredericksburg, Virginia 
Cuar.es J. SCHLAPKOHL 
Pompano Beach, Florida 


A. L. SCHROEDER 
Long Beach, California 


Expert G. SLAUGHTER 
Norfolk, Virginia 


G. CLIFTron WEBB 
Lawton, Oklahoma 


Epwarp T. WHITING 
San Antonio, Texas 
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1G25 EYE STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON G, D. G. 
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‘Medical Progress—Continued 


membrane of arteries play an impor- 
tant role. A vast amount of work is 
being carried on, with researchers 
implicating everything from common 
salt to the filtered cigarette. Most 
interest is being concentrated on the 
part played by fat in the diet. The 
results to date are not interpretable 
even to the experts—to the rest of 
us they seem chaotic—but undoubt- 
edly with time they will make sense. 

In the meantime, means of inves- 
tigation, treatment and prognosis 
are improving. Probably foremost 
among the improvements in investi- 
gating coronary disease is our better 
understanding of electrocardiogra- 
phy—empiricism has given way to 
some basic though incomplete knowl- 
edge of how and why and where in 
the heart the potential differences 
are set up to produce the electric 
current we see recorded. Electro- 
cardiography is proving increasingly 
helpful in sorting out those with car- 
diac enlargement, which especially 
if localized to one chamber or one 
side of the heart, may not be recog- 
nized by our usual methods of x-ray 
examination. Probably the most use- 
ful improvement in the past few 
years from our point of view, has 
been the widespread adoption of the 
Master’s Test, for which claims of 
60 to 90% accuracy have been made, 
in picking out those in whom a 
moderate degree of exercise results 
in inadequate blood supply to the 
heart muscle. Vectorcardiography 
and Ballistocardiography have not 
yet reached the stage of being prac- 
tical clinical tools. 


Treatment Improved 


The treatment of coronary artery 
disease has improved. With earlier 
recognition, diet and weight control, 
early ambulation, the use of anti- 
coagulants, better control of concur- 
rent disease, better vaso-dilators, 
better diuretics, the outlook for the 
individual afflicted by coronary in- 
sufficiency and even myocardial in- 
farction is, I believe, better, though 
so far as I know this has not been 
proven statistically. Surgery has 
been attempted here too, with opera- 
tions devised to transplant vessels, 
increase collateral circulation and 
even, I read recently, ream out the 
coronary arteries. From our view- 


point I don’t believe the surgery can 
be taken very seriously as yet. Many 
companies now believe the better 
coronary cases are insurable risks, 
Probably the most interesting devel- 
opment along this line is the estab- 
lishment of a pool by a British 
company to take quite a wide group 
of coronary cases, with, in my 
opinion, quite a modest extra. 


Surgery Steals Show 


I don’t propose to say much about 
the degenerative type of Cerebro- 
Vascular Disease except to say that 
localization is now being made with 
greater accuracy and anticoagulants 
and surgery are being used to im- 
prove the outlook—nevertheless | 
don’t believe there are many cases 
in which we as underwriters would 
be interested. 

Possibly the same could be said for 
Spontaneous Subarachnoid Haemor- 
rhage, but there the defect, usually a 
congenital weakness in a vessel wall, 
may be an isolated one—may be 
obliterated by clotting or by surgery 
and if residual damage is not demon- 
trable, the risk may be reasonable. 
This group has, of course, been ac- 
ceptable to some companies for a 
long time. 

Investigation of Peripheral Vascv- 
lar Disease by electrical methods, 
injection of x-ray opaque materials, 
etc. has advanced. Treatment with 
anticoagulants and vaso-dilators has 
improved, but here again surgery has 
stolen the show. When one considers 
that today a major artery of the leg 
can be by-passed by the surgeon 
or that the aorta can be successfully 
replaced from the kidney level to the 
legs by materials varying from 
human aorta to woven synthetic tub- 
ing, it seems that surgery knows no 
bounds, except the skill and courage 
of the surgeon. I don’t believe you 
and I can yet match his courage i! 
insuring these people, but the time 
may come. 

Hypertension—The last oi this 
group I would like to talk about is 
hypertension. This is the greatest 
single reason for rating in our Com 
pany and I suppose in yours. In4 
U. S. Public Health report 13% 0 
deaths were attributed to elevated 
blood pressure. In an additional 
30% it was associated with the cause 
of death. An estimate was give! 
that of the ten million U. S. citizens 
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can §} with some form of cardiovascular 
[any § disease, over 4%4 million have high 
etter § blood pressure. No wonder we as 
‘isks, § underwriters are so profoundly in- 









































evel. & terested in it. 
stab- Last year a committee of 
ritish § the American Medical Association 
‘roup @ agreed on a classification for Hyper- 
my § tension. They seem to have ignored 
the systolic level, but defined the 
condition as elevation of the diastolic 
level to ninety millimeters of mer- 
about § cury or above. They subdivided it 
‘ebro- § into primary or secondary ; intermit- 
y that § tent or established ; accelerated and 
> with § not accelerated. These, I think, are 
ulants § useful classifications, which I am 
o im- § sure all of us with possibly slightly 
less 1 § different terminology, have been 
cases § using in trying to grade the hyper- 
would § tensive applicant. The committee 
drew attention to the fact that using 
aid for § the standard blood pressure cuff, 
semor- § where there is marked obesity of the 
ually a § upper arm, may result in the reading 
] wall, § being ten to fifteen millimeters of 
ray be mercury above the true diastolic 
urgery § pressure—an error which could re- 
lemon- § sult in a substantial difference in our 
onable. § underwriting action. (I am not sug- 
een ac- § gesting that we give the obese hy- 
| for aff pertensive a credit—but possibly 
some of them may warrant a second 
Vascu- § look with a cuff designed for the big 
ethods, § arm. ) 
aterials, 
nt with Primary Classification 
‘ors has Probably 95% of the hyperten- 
gery has sives fall into the primary classifica- 
onsiders tion, that is, with etiology unknown. 
the leg 4 tremendous amount of research 
surge" is going on trying to shift cases 
cessfully Ht trom the primary classification to 
el to the H that in which we know the underly- 
= ing cause. Initially and basically hy- 
etic tub pertension is due to the increased 
nows ™@ resistance offered to the blood flow 
cours’ by the contraction of the smaller 
teve YO" arteries which act as the flow con- 
rage Mm trolling valves. But what causes this 
the tm contraction? W hy is it intermittent 
__.. in some, fixed in others? Why does 
o! this it run an accelerated, course in a 
about "Biew and a slow course in many? 
greatest Why > Why? The questions unan- 
our Com: 





swered seem to multiply with in- 
creasing knowledge. 

In the 5% of cases with known 
Causes, disturbances of the central 
Nervous system, disturbances of the 
adrenals, the kidneys, congenital 
anomalies and many more conditions 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Great-West Lice 


ASSURANCE COMPAHY 
HEAD OFFICE - WINMIPES, CANADA 


\ * Brokers can now fully satisfy 
their clients’ needs for A & H 
protection through Great-West’s 

r three great new series of plans 
featuring non-cancellable and 
guaranteed continuable contracts. 





Medical Progress—Continued 


have been implicated. Tests have 
been developed to differentiate such 
entities as the pheochromocytoma, a 
tumor of the adrenal gland. Kidney 
lesions can be assessed by means 
varying from urinalysis to needling 
the kidney for tissue to examine un- 
der the microscope and checking the 
blood flow to the kidney by introduc- 
ing opaque material into the appro- 
priate vessel. The tools for investi- 
gation of all the diseases one might 
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place in this group are being added 
to rapidly. I can’t hope to even list 
them here. Treatment of the cause 
varying from removal of an adrenal 
tumor to nephrectomy is successful 
in some cases—for others in the 
group there is as yet no successful 
treatment. Individual underwriting 
based on underlying cause and suc- 
cess of treatment will have to con- 
tinue. 

For the 95% of cases left we have 
surgery and drugs. The surgeon 
uses the long tried and hit-and-miss 
success of a variety of sympathecto- 
mies and such newer operations as 
complete removal of the adrenal 
glands. Undoubtedly the good re- 
sults from sympathectomy are insur- 
able, but surgery is a long way from 
answering the problem. 


New Drugs 


What of the new anti-hypertensive 
drugs? The only condition in which 
they have had sufficiently long use 
to draw conclusions, is in the accele- 
rated (malignant) case. Here they 
have prolonged life. The effect on 
the ordinary case, with a course or- 
dinarily running for twenty years or 
more will require a much longer 
period to assess. One should not 
forget that they all show some degree 
of toxicity and that side effects may 
require discontinuance of the drug. 
We should remember too that the 
drugs may be used to mask the ad- 
verse findings on our insurance ex- 
amination. 

We have to underwrite large num- 
bers of drug treated hypertensives, 
however, and must have some prac- 
tical plan for assessing them. The 
drugs can be divided roughly into 
three groups; the first acting on the 
brain, probably in the same area 
which controls our emotions. These 
drugs, the Rawolfia group, act some- 
thing like the mild sedatives which 
have been used for many years. Pos- 
sibly the hypertensive responding to 
this group is not too different from 
the Labile Hypertensive whose blood 
pressure jumps when excited or an- 
noyed and returns promptly to nor- 
mal when relaxed. 

The second group of drugs acts 
in quite a different way—to paralyze 
the nerve mechanisms which con- 
trol our blood vessels either at the 
blood vessel itself or more commonly 
in the network of nerves along the 


spine—the ganglion blocking agents, 
such as hexamethonium. With large 
enough doses of these, it is possible 
to reduce almost any case of elevated 
blood pressure, They are in effect 
a chemical sympathectomy, much 
more extensive than the surgeon can 
perform. Obviously they can’t be 
acting on the underlying cause of the 
hypertension—their value must de- 
pend on any beneficial effect from 
a lowered pressure in the blood ves- 
sels, Like sympathectomy they will 
require individual careful assessment 
in establishing credits for the low- 
ered blood pressure. 

A third type of hypotensive drug 
(chlorothiazide) coming into use 
seems to owe its effect to depletion 
of salt in the body. It seems to be 
of some value, particularly in com- 
bination with other drugs. It is much 
too early to have any real idea of 
its place in the treatment of hyper- 
tension. 

I’m afraid I have unduly labored 
the subject of Hypertension. My 
excuse is its great importance to us 
as underwriters—ranking first of the 
reasons for rating. 

Cancer—The next group of im- 
pairments I would like to consider 
are those falling under the general 
heading of Cancer. Cancer is the 
second cause of death. In some sites 
it seems to be increasing ; for exam- 
ple, lung cancer. Mr. Lew’s exhaus- 
tive study of this was reported in 
the Journal of the International Col- 
lege of Surgeons in July 1955. More 
recently there are reports in the 
literature of an increase in incidence 
in bladder cancer in males. I would 
also like to mention a paper given by 
Dr. Eugene Higgins to the Medical 
Directors at the 1956 meeting. This, 
I believe, covers every aspect of 
cancer, Compared to the vast amount 
of human effort being expended to 
conquer this disease, there seems to 
be little of practical importance that 
I can report to you. 


New Tools 


Under the heading of “New Tools 
for Investigation,” I probably should 
mention two developments. The first 
is the increasing use of biopsy o 
readily accessible glands taken from 
just above the clavicles in helping 
to sort out the tumors of the chest, 
which, of course, are not accessible 
without major surgery. 
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The second is the increasing use 
of Papanicolau stains in investigat- 
ing material taken from a wide va- 
riety of sites. Discharges are ob- 
tained from the oral cavity, the 
larnyx, the lungs, aspirated from 
the breast, stomach, duodenum, 






















































be prostate, bowel and vagina. There 
the isa rather interesting new technique 
de- @ usec in obtaining specimens from the 
rom stomach. A tube is passed into the 
ves- stomach, which has a small nylon 
will @ brush enclosed at its tip. In the 
rent stomach the brush is extruded and 
low- whirled about to brush off cells from 
the lining membrane. It is then re- 
irug § tracted, the tube withdrawn and the 
use §@ material on the brush deposited on 
‘tion § 2 slide for preparation and examina- 
o be @ tion. Probably the most use of the 
-om- § Papanicolau technique to date has 
auch been in surveys for cancer of the 
a of cervix. Smears have been obtained 
per- §j {rom large numbers of women by 
a variety of techniques and pro- 
ored cessed both by specially trained per- 
My sonnel and by a very ingenious 
to us electronic device. It has been es- 
ifthe Mtimated that in every thousand 
women over twenty years of age, 
| im- 2.8, though asymptomatic, will have 
sider @ the condition called cancer insitu, 
‘neral @ Which means cancer that has not yet 
s the @ begun to invade the surrounding tis- 
. sites @ sue. Any method which can sort out 
»xam- f these early cancer victims should be 
haus- of value. 
ed in 
1 Col- Catch Cancer Early 
Mote # The treatment of cancer still de- 
n the Bi rends on surgery and radiation of 
idence H early cases for cure. There have, of 
would course, been advances in surgical 
ven by techniques and in radiation, particu- 
[edical larly in the development of high 
. This voltage radiation and the Cobalt 
ect of Bi bomb. Radioactive isotopes are 
mount Hysed to some degree, particularly 
ded to Hi radio-active iodine in thyroid dis- 
ems t0 Hease, radio-active gold in cancer of 
ce that Bf the prostate, radio-active phospho- 
tus in leukemia, but the early high 
hopes for these substances have not 
been realized. 
vy Tools § A variety of drugs, such as ni- 
should ff trogen mustard, and many newer 
‘he first ones are being used but are of lim- 
psy Offited value. Since many of the 
on from Mi tumors seem to result in the pro- 
helping duction of antibodies, work is being 
e chest, carried along this line, with the hope 
ccessible Mf that sufficiently potent antibodies 





(Continued on page 58) 
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154 Fidelity Underwriters 
Win Coveted National Quality Award 


For the 15 years in which the N.Q.A. has been awarded, Fidelity 
underwriters have been consistent winners — 11 of them for all 
15 years; 35 for 10 years or more; and 41 for 5 or more years. 


In sincere appreciation for the quality service they are performing, 
we congratulate them on receiving this highest commendation . . . 


“In recognition of life underwriting service of high quality as 
evidenced by an excellent record of maintaining in force and 
extending to the public the benefits of life insurance”. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 1, PENNSYLVANIA 


A WELL-BALANCED COMPANY 
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Announcing... 


THE LOOK 
MAGAZONE PLA 


A bold new dimension in marketing... 
pioneered by LOOK. 


provides advertisers with seven 
geographic zones, available 
individually or in any combination. 


Effective with the issue of September 15, 1959, 
LOOK introduces a major innovation in advertising. 
Combining, for the first time, the top flexibility of 
regional coverage with the authority and prestige 
of a great national magazine, the LOOK MAGAZONE 
PLAN paves the way for new sales strategies... 
new marketing and advertising creativity ... new 
profit opportunities. 


Under the MAGAZONE PLAN, you select the zone or 
zones you want your LOOK advertising to appear 
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in—and you pay only for circulation in the specified 
areas. There is no limitation on the number or |oca 
tion of the zones you choose. 


Just what does this mean to advertisers? !t 
means unprecedented showcase-magazine su port 
for many vital projects. New-product introductions 
by zones...campaigns to beef up sales in weak areas 
... tie-ins with dealer promotions... use of s} vecial 
copy and art keyed to regional tastes . . . copy test 
ing, one zone versus another. And for advertise!’ 
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ZONE 


GLAND 
ATE BASE 


ONE 7 
ACIFIC 


alifornia 
regon 

‘ashington 
dcho 

tah 

evada 
rizona 
owaii 

laska 


ZONE 6 
SOUTHWEST 


Texas 
Oklahoma 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 


ZONE 5 
WEST CENTRAL 


Illinois 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota 
lowa 
Missouri 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Nebraska 
Kansas 
Montana 
Wyoming 
Colorado 
Indiana (Lake 
County only) 


. ZONE 4 


EAST CENTRAL 


Ohio 

Michigan 

Kentucky 

West Virginia 

Indiana (except 
Lake County) 

Pennsylvania (18 


Western counties) 


at, until now, have been barred from considering 
00K by budget restrictions or a local distribution 
attern, the MAGAZONE PLAN unlocks the treasure 
ouse of national-magazine impact, prestige and 
herchandisability. 


h significant achievement that once again illus- 
rates LOOK’s role as marketing innovator, the 
KAGAZONE PLAN is geared to the quickening pace 

the American economy .. . to the ever-increasing 
eed by American businesses for better and more 


ZONE 3 
SOUTHEAST 


North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Florida 

Georgia 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Tennessee 

Virginia (except 
Arlington, 
Fairfax Counties) 


ZONE 2 
MIDDLE ATLANTIC 


New York 
New Jersey 
Delaware 
Maryland 
District of Columbia 
Pennsylvania 
(49 Eastern counties) 
Virginia (Arlington, 
Fairfax Counties only) 


Wi 
LANTIC 
BASE 


ZONE 1 
NEW ENGLAND 


Maine 

New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Connecticut 


efficient ways to sell their goods. Uses for the new 
LOOK system of advertising are as broad and varied 
as a creative man’s ideas. Your LOOK representative 
will be happy to show you how your ideas can be- 
come a profitable, exciting reality in LOOK, the ex- 
citing story of people. 


or further information about the LOOK MAGAZONE PLAN, contact your LOOK representative. LOOK offices are situated in New York, 
artford, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Minneapolis, Los Angeles and San Francisco. 
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\ ...and under Occidental’s new GH-2 plan he could have 


\ had hospital coverage for every minute of it. 


(And with proper coverage, he might still be around. ) 


Just look at the protection he would have had: Renewable for 
life at his option... No premium change except on a 

class basis... Lower cost, thanks to the $50 deductible clause... 
As much as $20 per day hospital protection... 


And many other benefits. 


But the most important benefit would have been Peace of Mind— 
knowing that he had a hospital plan guaranteed renewable. 


(Even after he reached 65 he could have renewed it 904 years! ) 


Your clients may not live as long as Methuselah but they 


should know about our GH-2 plan—just in case. 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE froy.crmsionem* 


(A MEMBER OF THE TRANSAMERICA INSURANCE GROUP) 


We pay Lifetime Renewals...they last as long as you do! 


Best’s Life News 
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The Computer Challenge 


E. D. DWYER 
Chief, Navy Management Office 


OMPUTER manufacturers, com- 

puter maintenance men, com- 
puter operators, line supervisors, 
systems designers, and management 
analysts all play an important part in 
a computer installation and by and 
large they have done their job. 
Whenever and wherever a computer 
installation has failed to achieve any 
truly astounding or significant im- 
provements in management, | am 
utterly convinced that the responsi- 
bility for the failure must be as- 
sumed by top management. Most 
of us, as managers, are simply not 
ready for the potential marvels to be 
wrought through proper manage- 
ment exploitation of electronic com- 
puters. 


Old Systems 


Today, electronic computer appli- 
cations generally reflect a conversion 
of old systems rather than the devel- 
opment of mew systems designed to 
capitalize on the unique capabilities 
of the computer. This is due to 
several things: first, to the eager 
beaver salesman who does not get 
credit (or a commission) from his 
boss until the computer is actually 
delivered and installed; second, to 
the old American tradition of “get- 
ting on the band-wagon”; and 
finally, to the desire’ on manage- 
ment’s part for immediate results in 
tealizing marginal economic benefits. 
The last mentioned tendency, in par- 
ticular, reflects management myopia 
in its most chronic, advanced stage. 

If you are thinking of electronic 
computers in terms of trying to save 
money—then you are really not 
thinking at all. One would not seri- 
ously contend that he would hope to 
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save money by driving a Cadillac to 
work instead of a completely serv- 
iceable old Ford or Plymouth. Yet, 
this is the contention that is implicit 
in traveling the old management 
road by means of the latest and most 
expensive modern computer. 

By and large, a hopeful manage- 
ment has mentally translated the 
preposterous claims of over-zealous 
computer proponents into a vision 
of swollen personal profits, without 
properly applying its brain-power to 
determine the precise ways and 
means of achieving the end of the 
rainbow. It’s the old story of pro- 
ceeding from unwarranted assump- 
tions to foregone conclusions un- 
impeded by facts! Management has 
seen fit to blithely deposit a modern 
computer in the midst of a semi- 
archaic management structure, and 
then has sat back to wait the inevi- 
table miracles. This incredible situa- 
tion is an actual fact of life. 

In Washington we have a Chil- 
dren’s Hospital. In the lobby of this 
hospital they have a most fascinating 
exhibit. They have a board on which 
many diverse objects are carefully 
posted and labeled. There are stones 
and coins, and buttons, and fish- 
hooks, and strings, and paper clips— 
all sorts of odd objects. These are 
the things that they have removed, 
over the years, from the gullible gul- 
lets of the children of Washington. 
Some of the things children swallow 
would amaze you. But you know, 
I can’t help thinking that some of 
these very kids would almost die 
laughing, if they only knew some of 
the fantastic ideas about computers 
so readily swallowed by today’s top 
managers ! 

First, there is the wide-spread 
and commonly accepted notion that 
computers are miracle machines. 
They are generally referred to as 


“giant brains.” The public has al- 
ready generously endowed com- 
puters with an air of supernatural 
mystery, and views them with rever- 
ence and awe. We have conferred 
the power to think upon these mar- 
velous masses of inanimate hard- 
ware. Let’s face it, computers don’t 
think! But that is the least signifi- 
cant of the two facets of this concept. 
My real point is this: neither does 
the modern manager think. Let me 
quote the recent statement of a 
prominent insurance executive: 
“Most companies, at least in the life 
insurance industry, approach the 
economics of acquiring an electronic 
data processing system through 
evaluating the cost of their present 
procedures and then trying to esti- 
mate the cost on the basis of con- 
verting them to electronics.” 


Just a Device 


I’ve already mentioned my notion 
of the economic feasibility of replac- 
ing a model “T” with a Cadillac; 
but let’s stop and examine the Cadil- 
lac. What is a computer anyway? A 
computer is nothing more than a de- 
vice for manipulating data. Its ma- 
jor virtue is its tremendous speed. 
It is often said and it is generally 
admitted that a computer can per- 
form any calculation for which pre- 
cise instructions can be written. As 
a matter of fact, it is a characteristic 
of computer procedures that they de- 
mand an unprecedented amount of 
attention to details. 

A popular example of the fore- 
going is the simple process of light- 
ing a cigarette. Someone took the 
trouble to discover that this trifling 
routine translated into over two hun- 
dred program steps when converted 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Computer Challenge—Continued 


to computer language, Moreover, 
the addition of a filter to the ciga- 
rette necessitated the introduction of 
a sub-routine of more than fifty ad- 
ditional steps, if the odor of burning 
cork was to be avoided. And, lest 
the reader think details aren’t impor- 
tant, it might be noted that a single, 
simple “s” is all that distinguishes 
the “comic” from the “cosmic.” 
Today everyone is fairly well 
familiar with the premium that com- 
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puter installations place upon pains- 
taking detail. Yet many installa- 
tions are failures; and most of the 
successful installations have so far 
provided only extremely marginal 
economic benefits. As a matter of 
fact, when it comes to business/lo- 
gistics applications, electronic com- 
puters appear to be like politicians: 
full of promise, but short on per- 
formance, And there are many who 
think it is high time that we voted 
them out of our offices. But if we 
agree that a computer can do any- 


ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS: 


GUARANTEED ISSUE 
INSURED INSURABILITY 


COMPLETE REINSURANCE 
SERVICES 


thing we instruct it to do, then why 
isn’t it obvious that the failure of a 
computer to deliver the hoped-for 
output is the fault of the one issuing 
the instructions? We must cease 
imputing our failure to think to the 
moronic metal monster! 


Study Management 


It is this simple. If we wish to 
improve management, we should 
study management rather than com- 
puters. And when I say we should 
study management, I’m not talking 
about the lower echelon line super- 
visors. I’m saying we must ex- 
amine top management. By top 
management I mean the board of di- 
rectors, the officers of the company, 
and each and every one who has a 
considerable delegation of authority 
to expend company funds. In a 
word, I’m suggesting that they 
study themselves, their attitudes, ob- 
jectives, techniques—and most 
especially their limitations—fore- 
most of which may well be a lack 
of vision or an atrophied imagina- 
tion. 

In recent years management con- 
trol has become increasingly de- 
pendent upon a flow of information 
that pervades the entire and often 
wide-spread organization. The man- 
ager rarely “observes” performance, 
and only slightly more frequently 
does he hold first-hand “hearings” 
on performance. As a result, the 
manager is primarily dependent 
upon written reports. Similarly, the 
manager generally communicates his 
desires by written orders, directives, 
and instructions. This directive/re- 
port data flow constitutes the man- 
agement information system; and 
the manager is the focal point. This 
system concept embraces the entire 
data flow cycle, including origina- 
tion of source data, its communica- 
tion, manipulation, summarization, 
correlation, etc., to final filing or dis- 
posal. 

Now, it can be readily appreci- 
ated that the processing of data rep- 
resents one of the major areas of 
effort in a management information 
system. The sheer volume of man- 
agement information serves not only 
to reduce its utility, but seriously 
impairs the timeliness with which it 
can be handled. This situation, 
which has been steadily growing 
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worse, has prompted resorting to all 
available devices for speeding-up the 
transmission, compilation, and man- 
ipulation of data. The sad fact, how- 
ever, is that thus far virtually all 
efforts directed toward exploiting 
computers in business management 
have been limited to the problem of 
assimilating currently available man- 
agement information. This aspect of 
computer utilization, however, is the 
least significant of three ways in 
which an advanced computer instal- 
lation can serve management. 

At this point it might prove help- 
ful to consider the manager as a 
“thinker,” the productive (or sales) 
force as “doers,” and the office force 


































































































































































top as “word-passers” between the 

di- “thinker” and the “doers.” In this 

ny, three-way orientation we can then 
sa identify most electronic computer 
rity applications in the business world to 

1 a date as representing an improved 

hey facility in the area of the “word- 

ob- passers” or data massagers. The 
nost question we want to address our- 
ore- selves to is what, if anything, can the 
lack @ computer do for the “thinkers” and 
ina- @ the “doers.” Let’s first direct our at- 
tention to the “doers.” 
con- 
a The Doers 
often No one has ever seen an electronic 
naf- @ computer close an insurance sale or 
ance, #@ compel a customer’s signature upon 
ently @ the dotted line. While a computer 
ings” #§ might well be used to indicate which 
, the @ salesmen should be supplanted by 
ident @ other salesmen, it would certainly 
I, the seem safe to say that no salesman 
es his @ need ever fear being supplanted by 
tives, @ an electronic gadget. What indeed, 
e/te- HM therefore, can we ever expect the 
man- @ computer to accomplish on behalf of 
; and @ the “doers”? 

This “Time is money.” Time must be 
entire expended on learning insurance lore, 
igina- @ polishing-up pitches, lining-up con- 
unica- @ tracts, and journeying from one cus- 
zation, @ tomer to another. Still, the only real 
or dis- pay-off time is the time spent in con- 

_ §f ftonting the customet. No matter 
»prec- @ how necessary and unavoidable are 
ta rep @ all other expenditures of time, they 
eas” of @ are not directly productive and hence 
mation @ tepresent a debit against one-hun- 
f mat- @ dred percent effectiveness. 














Let’s reflect upon this a little 
further. We should immediately 
begin to discern a vast array of re- 
ted management considerations. 
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To Our Top Men 


Sincere congratulations to the 133 men who qualified last year for 


membership in our President’s Club. They did it through outstanding 


achievement in performance and in quality of service to clients. @ 


Forty-one are life and qualifying members, having earned this honor 
ten or more years. & Twenty-three also qualified for the President’s 


Club Honor Table which requires, in addition, the production of a 


million or more new life insurance in our Company. # Our hats are 


off to our five star group. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL @@S5 


Life Insurance Company, Hartford 





Consider the time lost only in jour- 
neying from customer to customer. 
This gives rise to such questions as: 
who are the best potential customers, 
where are they located, and how 
many are there. These considera- 
tions prompt another series of ques- 
tions such as: what is the optimal 
geographical distribution of our 
agents, what is the optimal number 
of agents required, etc. Nobody has 
yet really resolved these questions 
even on a quasi-scientific basis. 


This would be quite understand- 
able if this were still the year 1950, 
but it is almost 1960. Today we 
have electronic computers; and we 
are already witnessing the slow but 
steady development of operations 
research techniques, or to use a 
more appropriate term—manage- 
ment science. Management science 
consists of the application of ad- 
vanced mathematical techniques to 
the multiplicity of factors, inter-rela- 


(Continued on page 66) 





COAST to COAST 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE .. . i: tringing » 


new kind of personal protection to millions of policyholders and prospects 
throughout the nation. With the Company’s unique “‘Guide to Security’’, 
representatives of Western and Southern are equipped to provide a com- 


plete insurance programming service for every personal and business need. 
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OFFICE INTERCOM 


This loudspeaking intercommunication 
system, transistorized for compactness and 
quiet operation has been developed by 
Stromberg-Carlson. It has been named the 
“Key-municator.” Operation of the system 
is simple. The user simply (1) Depresses 
the station selector button, and (2) Touches 
the “Talk-Listen” bar to talk, then releases 
it to listen. The conversation is wholly 
controlled by a master uunil. Calls made 
to a master station are announced by a 
chime and an indicating light. Each master 
station may be equipped with a telephone 
handset for privacy, if desired. 


The basic master unit provides channels 
for up to 12 master or remote stations. 
However, this system can be easily and 
quickly expanded in blocks of 14 stations 
by the addition of compatible bases. No 
additional desk space is required for such 
exptnsion. Any combination of master and 
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remote units may be incorporated in the 
system. 

Each remote station is a two-channel 
unit providing two-way voice communica- 
tion with either of two master stations. 
Channel selection is accomplished by press- 
ing the proper selector button. If a called 
master station does not answer, the signal 
light at that unit remains lighted, showing 
not only that a call was made, but also 
indicating where the call originated. 





SELF-SERVICE 


A new aluminum literature stand provides 
space for distribution of folders describing 
various services—along with the sugges- 
tion that you “Help Yourself to Information 
about our Services.” Twelve entirely dif- 
ferent folders can be displayed in the 
stand, or four or six can be rotated over 
the twelve slots. There is an opening at 
the top of the stand that makes it easy 
to replace the standard card shown with 
a special message you can have lettered 
locally by a show card writer. 

Light in weight, strong and durable, the 
stand measures fifty-five and one-half 
inches from floor to top, with a framed 
upper portion twenty-seven inches wide 
by twenty-nine inches deep. The first 
shelf under the poster is ten inches deep 
and the second shelf nine and five-eighths 
inches deep, with dividers set four inches 
apart. Retaining rods and shelves are ad- 
justable to fit smaller or larger printed 
pieces. It has a neutral gray peg-board 
back and a one and one quarter inch 
satin-finished aluminum frame. 


NEW WATER COOLER 


Kelvinator Water Coolers have added 
a new product to their “All American 
Series” line. The Bubbelet (Model A3P) 
is designed, engineered and priced to fit 
small businesses and is said to be ideal 
for offices, reception rooms. Several Bub- 
belets can be strategically located in larger 
offices to reduce time spent walking to 
and from a single, larger water cooler. 

Occupying only one square foot of floor 
space, this compact model serves a full 
three gallons per hour of cool, refreshing 
drinking water at low cost. The Glacier 
Gray cabinet harmonizes with all furnish- 
ings and any decor. With no compromise 
in quality, this smaller version water cooler 
provides every quality feature found in 
larger coolers. The top is of hand-polished 
stainless steel. 






























DICTATION MACHINE 


The Comptometer Coronet portable d 
tion machine is book size, 8%” x 6%." x18 
and weighs only four and one half pound 
small enough to fit in executive's bre 
case. The rugged diecast chassis and 0 
are finished in tropical tan and platinu! 
Small mercury batteries provide power ! 
more than twenty-four hours of solid a4 
tation. For home or office use an A.C. <0 
verter is available. All controls are } 
into the easy-to-hold microphone, includis 
the volume input and output controls, 4 
automatic dictation-reverse-playback. 

Use of printed circuits and _ transista 
assures maximum reliability. 
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s bil '60 GOLD STAR BLVD., WORCESTER 6, MASS. [Ml THE WRIGHT LINE, INC., DEPT. 1-19, 160 Gold Star Bivd., Worcester 6, Mass. Jo 


At a glance, the photographs shown may look the same — 
but look again. The camera speed has captured the very 
few motions and speed of this reference filing operation. 


This is motorized filing at its best in the Wright Rotary 
Model 40. All controls are close to operator. It’s a com- 
plete work station, space saving unit. Engineered with low 
silhouette appearance and the most advanced vinyl coated 
steel covers all outside panel. Paint maintenance has been 
eliminated — appearance lasts for machine life. Operation 
is fast and quiet too. 


No need to change record size — Wright Rotary Files 
will handle any and all sizes in individual trays with large 
front labeling to speed identification when rotating. Speed 
is built right in to give immediate action on impulse — no 
record is more than three seconds away. 


The file and the operator are fully protected with an ex- 
clusive Safety Beam which when broken by loose objects 
stops the rotation until object is removed. Resetting is no 
longer necessary — minutes are saved. 


Learn more about this latest advancement in the motor- 
ized filing field. See why files have finally been built and 
priced for the every day operations. 


Send for full details of the over 30 different file models 
available to handle your every job. 
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(0 Please send WRIGHT ROTARY FILE CATALOG. 
(0 Please have Salesman call. 














BRANCH 
OFFICES: Cincinnati Houston New York City 
Cleveland Indianapolis Philadelphia 

Albany Dallas Jacksonville Pittsburgh 

Atlanta Denver Kansas City, Mo. _St. Louis 4 

Boston Des Moines Los Angeles San Francisco 

Buffalo Detroit Milwaukee Seattle Name. _ 
Charlotte Elizabeth, N. J. Minneapolis Tulsa 

Chicago Hartford New Orleans Washington, D.C. Company 

THE WRIGHT LINE OF CANADA LTD. Address 
Main Office and Warehouse Scarsdale Road, Don Mills, Toronto 
BRANCH OFFICES: City 

Montreal, Vancouver, Calgary, Edmonton, Winnipeg and Ottawa § 


Just push the button for photocopies! 


Almost as fast as you can reload it 
with new subjects, this machine gives 
you dry, detail-sharp photocopies— 
collated and ready for use! 

And all it takes is a press of the 
button—on a Photostat Junior Con- 
tinuous Model. 

If you want quantity, just set a dial 
and walk away. Your Photostat Photo- 
copying Machine will make up to six 
copies per minute after the initial ex- 
posure! 


Because it’s so easy to operate, any- 
one can get a good copy every time! 
You can set it up right in the middle of 
your office—it takes just slightly more 
space than an average desk. Then it’s 
handy for everyone’s use! 

For complete information, drop a 
line to the address below. Or call your 
nearest Photostat Corporation repre- 
sentative. He’ll show you how you can 
have speed, ease, and quality in ‘‘in- 
office’ photocopying. 


PHOTOSTAT CORPORATION 


P. O. BOX 1970 BiL * ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 


PHOTOSTAT 


PHOTOSTAT® Photographic Copying App 
tus, Junior Continuous A, one of six mo 


suited for volume photocopying—by any° 
in the office. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Are Executive Committees Effective? 


ANY YEARS AGO the committee- 


i¥itype of management was popu- 


ized by an Eastern tea company 
mder the name of “multiple man- 
gement.” Since then the comittee- 
ype of management has been used 
f various purposes and with vary- 
fe degrees of success. There can 
no intelligent answer to the ques- 
ion of effectiveness without further 

alysis as to type and objectives 
ithe committee. 


Ineffective Unit 


Ordinarily the “committee” as a 
mit is not effective because it 
acks fixed responsibility in the in- 
fividuals comprising the committee. 
Mdinarily it is a time-consuming 
foup unless led by a strong chair- 
an, and then it runs the risk of 
ing dominated by one member. 
tis said somewhat humorously that 
‘the camel is the only animal that 
fas designed by a committee” 
(think that one over—it is most 
pppropriate ) . 

Notwithstanding the generalities 
ocerning its inefficiency, the com- 
ittee has its place in American in- 
lustry and can be made effective 
f used properly and in the right 
lirection. In some respects, the 
pmmittee is much like and indi- 
dual in that its effectiveness is de- 
fndent upon the quality of its mem- 
rs and the results equal the sum 
their individual abilities. A com- 
ittee, as an essential technique, can- 
ot accomplish what an individual, 
ven the same time and opportu- 
ty, could not accomplish—in other 
fords, the magic word “committee” 
hot a guarantee of results. The 
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total purpose of a committee is to 
pool experiences, judgments and 
opinions, 

For purposes of analysis in this 
article, the committee can be used 
for the following general purposes: 
1. As a training device for junior 
executives. 

2. As an investigatory group. 

3. As a coordinating technique 
where diversified experiences are 
brought to bear on a problem. 

4. As a technique for avoiding one- 
man rule, 

5. As a means of pooling judgments 
and opinions. 

In our opinion, the committee 
type of management serves as an 
effective method of training for 
junior executives. Management 
techniques are best learned by ac- 
tual experience in problem solving. 
Management techniques can _ be 
taught in the classroom and in the 
conference group, but the principles 
so learned must be applied at the 
executive level on real problems. 


Junior Executives 


Usually the committee is made up 
of junior executives who serve on 
the committee on a rotating basis 
somewhat like the United States 
Senate where periodically one-third 
of the terms expire. By rotating the 
membership on a cycle basis, ex- 
perienced personnel are always 
members while other executives are 
being exposed to the problems of 
management. 

The size of the committee will 
vary with size of the organization— 
for small companies a committee of 
three to six members may be as 


large as the company can tolerate. 
For the large companies a commit- 
tee of six to twelve members is not 
unreasonable provided it is recog- 
nized that large groups function 
more slowly than small ones. As 
the group (committee) increases in 
size, the importance of the chair- 
man of the committee also increases 
because it is he who runs the com- 
mittee, keeps it on the beam and 
resolves differences of opinion 
which may stalemate its activities. 
The chairman should be an ex- 
perienced senior executive who has 
the ability to organize and direct a 
group without domination. 


A Training Device 


There is a problem of fixing the 
responsibility and authority of a 
committee which is used substan- 
tially as a training device—if the 
committee is a fact-finding body With 
the power to recommend, but not to 
act, its success will depend almost 
entirely upon the prestige of the 
committee as evidenced by the em- 
phasis given it by top-management. 
Most people do not like to play-act 
at business, going through the mo- 
tions with the full knowledge and 
realization that whatever they find 
by way of facts or whatever they 
recommend by way of decisions will 
have little, if any, effect on top- 
management’s policies and opinions. 
This often is the case. To serve its 
fullest value as a training device, 
the committee must feel that there is 
weight to its decisions, and although 
it may properly lack the power of 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Executive Committee—Continued 


proper respect by the organization. 

Management techniques may be 
learned as understudies to execu- 
tive management, working individu- 
ally with the executives; or they 
may be learned by group exposure 
through the committee-type activity. 
In both cases the real training value 
lies in (1) fact finding, (2) fact 
analysis, (3) decision making, and 
lastly (4) coaching by experienced 
management. When _ subordinate 
management is exposed to senior 
management’s thinking—is given the 
opportunity to follow the reasoning 
behind its decisions—can discuss the 
“whys” and “why-nots” of any 
particular action—subordinate man- 
agement will learn to analyze, evalu- 
ate and decide without becoming 
stereotyped editions of top-manage- 
ment, 


Slow Deliberations 


One weakness of any committee, 
as we pointed out, is the relative 
slowness of its deliberations. If 
each member expresses his opinion 
without restraint or limit, much 
time is consumed with little ap- 
parent progress. This is one of the 
reasons why we stressed the need 
for a strong, but patient and experi- 
enced chairman who can coach his 
subordinates as he directs their ac- 
tivities into effective channels. 

From the standpoint of opera- 
tions, the committee should meet 
regularly, let us say once each 


week for routine deliberations. It 
should meet as often as possible and 
necessary for special deliberations. 
If investigatory work is required, 
this ordinarily would be accom- 
plished through individual assign- 
ment (sub-committee) with the re- 
port being rendered to the 
committee as a whole. 

Fact finding is time consuming, 
and ordinarily top-management does 
not have the time to get all the facts 
(at least those that are available). 
There are instances in which de- 
cisions were based on partial facts. 
Here is where the committee can 
perform a valuable service. Most 
business decisions of importance are 
not “spur of the moment” affairs. 
Usually time can be spent on getting 
facts. It is more of a problem to 
find someone (or ones) who has 
the time than it is to devise the 
means of getting facts. 

The analysis of facts is a matter of 
inquiry into the known facts. The 
question and answer technique is 
followed by management. If the 
facts come to management in a re- 
port, the completeness of the report 
and the logic of conclusion may be 
questioned before acceptance. If the 
facts are presented verbally, they are 
“test-checked” for accuracy by man- 
agement. The evaluation of facts re- 
quires experience for it is a wise 
person who can discern the basic 
problem without becoming lost in 
the corollary maze of details. In 
talking with management, we hear 
the common complaint that reports 
are “too long,” “too detailed,” or 
that “the problem of interpretation 
is left to us.” Under proper instruc- 


© tion and training, the committee 
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can weed out, eliminate, and sum- 
marize facts so that interpretation 
becomes much easier. 


Coordinating Technique 


Another useful purpose of the 
committee is to coordinate the ac- 
tivities of various specialized, but 
related groups. The sales depart- 
ment may be trying to expand the 
volume of business done whereas 
the underwriting group may be try- 
ing to reduce the loss-ratio 
experience. Each is working in- 

. dependently in a specialized area, 
but the decisions of one have a 
marked affect on the other. This 


line of reasoning takes us into the 
technical problems of organization 
control. It is top-management’s job 
to coordinate the activities so that 
a smooth-running organization will 
result. How is this done? 

One way is through personal con- 
tact with the various executives in 
which their problems are discussed. 
If one complains about the work of 
another, an organization fight can 
ensue, Ordinarily an open discus- 
sion of problems with all persons 
being present will bring out the 
problem without anyone feeling that 
he is being criticized. As the Vir- 
ginian said, “When you call me that, 
smile!” so that one can discuss his 
problems with the other in a face-to- 
face situation and in a manner that 
brings exposure, but not enmity. 
The committee, in which the sub- 
jects of finances, record keeping, 
sales, underwriting, and public rela- 
tions, etc. might be discussed, is 
usually composed of the staff execu 
tives who represent these specialized 
areas. ; 


A Common Decision 


The committee or staff meetin 


erly conducted), and it does one 
thing else—it pools individual opin 
ions for a common decision. Em 
ployee rating, for example, can be 
very nicely handled by pooled opin 
ion of more than one rater. Jol 
evaluation can be effectively han 
dled by pooling the 


tive to pooled opinion is independen 
judgment which when once arrive( 
at, is difficult to change, particularl} 
in cases where the judgments 0 
several persons are in disagreemen 
Men, as a rule, do not like to chang 
their minds. In the change, they se 
the loss of face. However, poole( 
opinion, which is the develo 
ment of an opinion which become 
common to the group, saves th 
need to change—it only requires t 
gradual acceptance of an opini0 
which originally was not mutual, b 
becomes so by discussion. It finall 
becomes their opinion so that a4 
knowledged change or reversal 
not necessary. 

There is little question but thé 
the “one-man rule” is the fastes 
When only one person is considereqi 
decisions can be made, responsibilitf® 
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can be fixed, and the “show is on 
the road.” Even if the one-man rule 
is a benign one in which the opin- 
ions of others are sought, it even- 
tually degrades into a “master and 
srvant” relationship in which the 


















































con- employees execute orders. The 
s inf committee type of management, ju- 
sed. diciously used, avoids one-man rule 
‘k of f and brings others into the decision 

can making phase of the business. 
scus-§ In the corporate structure the 
‘sons executive committee at the top-man- 
the agement level is a usual thing. 
that However, it should be pointed out 
Vir-@ that two approaches may be used— 
that,@one deals with pooled opinion in 
:s hisfwhich it is the intention to spread 
ce-to- MH responsibility to more than one per- 
r that son. We see this type in action in 
imity.@ the Finance Committee, the Invest- 
: sub-@ ment Committee, the Policy Com- 
eping,@ mittee. Here the responsibility is 
> rela-@ shared with more than one person, 
ed, is—iprobably due to the importance of 
exect-@ the function or tasks. Usually, 
ialized§ pooled opinion is preferential in fi- 
' Gjsance and investment activities of a 
company. One-man opinion places 

too much risk in one place. 

xeetinggy ~The other approach to the use of 
| prop committees at the top level of an or- 
es ond™ganization will be found in the typi- 
1 oping§al “Executive Committee” which 
. Em gs primarily an advisory committee 
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m top flight policy. The committee 
may also be used as a reviewing 
committee, in which it reviews op- 
tations, is independent of any ex- 
ecutive, and reports direct to the 
Board of Directors. This gives the 
‘committee a weight of authority for 
xreening the results of executive 
action, which if used properly, will 
keep the executive staff on their toes. 


As An Arbitrator 


One company uses its executive 
, poole@committee as an arbitrator in dis- 
developmmputes and differences of opinion 
becomem™tising among the line executives. 
aves thi™lhere is some merit in having an 
juires thimdependent (?) “court of review” 
_ opiniogy the committtee retains ‘its indepen- 
utual, bugiident status. It is the fact that more 
It finallftan one person sits on the com- 
that aq@mittee that gives it its judicial at- 
versal J/™sphere, particularly if the com- 
mittee is chairmanned by a retired 
but th@gtior executive. An experienced 
he fastes™€cutive, who is retired, but still 
pisidereqg#"’s an interest in the organization, 
honsibilif#’n be objective in his appraisals, 
hid being removed from direct per- 
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Perhaps it’s time for a fresh design 
and a bright new WESTON paper 


Your printer, advertising agency or letterhead designer will 
gladly suggest a new design and a paper of appropriate quality 
from the complete family of Weston cotton fiber letterhead 
papers — including Old Hampshire Bond (Extra peyspaeger= 
No. 1, 100%), Defiance Bond (100%), Win- 

chester Bond (50%), Weston Bond (25%) and 

Weston’s Hand Weave (25%). Write Dept. BE 

for samples. 
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Executive Committees—Continued 


sonal benefit, he can resolve many 
problems which otherwise might de- 
grade into a general “dog-fight.” 
Multiple management is not a dead 
issue. We see it cropping up in cur- 
rent books on personnel, executive 
and financial management. Like so 
many of the techniques of manage- 
ment, their strength lies not in the 
method, but the application. Not- 
withstanding that our fund of or- 
ganized knowledge pertaining to 
management is increasing daily— 
and the right and wrong ways of 


versatility will not only result in in- 
creased service to its policyowners at 
lower cost but will allow the develop- 
ment of more useful management in- 
formation. 

The IBM 650 data processing sys- 
tem utilizes a magnetic drum mech- 
anism for storage of information in 
the form of magnetic spots. The 
magnetic drum, heart of the memory 
unit of the equipment, spins at 12,- 
500 r.p.m. to process information 
at speeds measured in thousandths 
of a second. The memory unit of 
the 650 system accepts and stores 
instructions on each «problem the 


COMPUTER ORDERED 


ASSOCIATED HOSPITAL SERVICE of 
New York (Blue Cross) has or- 
dered a Honeywell 800 electronic 
data-processing system to handle the 
growing volume of detail involved in 
serving its more than 7,100,000 sub- 
scribers. 

Charles Garside, chairman of the 
board and president, announced the 
signing of a contract with Minneapo- 
lis-Honeywell Regulator Company 
for delivery of the new all-transis- 
torized system from the firm’s Data- 
matic Division. He said the placing 





doing things are being proved on the machine is requested to solve, and of the order followed extensive rs 
firing line, management is a personal with no further human effort re- analysis and planning. The system 
technique which makes it difficult to quired completes the entire process- is now under construction and N 
say specifically that “something will ing of thousands of transactions. will be delivered to headquarters oj ‘ 
or will not work.” What is one Another IBM 650 system has Associated Hospital Service in Oc- subo 
man’s failure becomes another man’s been installed at General American tober, 1960. costs 
success, Life Insurance Company’s home New York’s Blue Cross will be 9 clain 
Are Executive Committees effec- office in St. Louis, and will shortly the nation’s first user of the new can 
tive? We think they are if those take over a number of accounting, equipment, an electronics develop- with 
who use them will learn their statistical and calculating routines ment which makes it possible to J Thu: 
strengths and weaknesses, capitaliz- that were programmed ahead of time process several jobs simultaneously § prac 
ing on the former and preventing to be ready for early conversion. The and to start or stop any one of them § be ir 
the latter. How is this done? Well equipment initially is scheduled to independently. A year ago Michi- J niqu 
we have taken approximately 2,300 take over Home Office calculations gan Hospital Service, the second § than 
words to tell you what we think. of the following: largest Blue Cross Plan, installed an § work 
Do you agree? Dividends due on ordinary life pol- earlier model of a similar electronic 
icies; renewal premiums on group = system. 
DATA PROCESSING life and casualty coverages; un- The new equipment will process 
SYSTEMS earned premium reserves on group the complete Blue Cross record file Li 
business; paid production reports; of more than 3,100,000 contracts at §  ience 
AN 18M 650 pata Processing System group casualty premiums by bene- least twice a day, searching out and § whil 
has been placed into operation by fits; group commissions due agents; automatically handling some sixty- J are— 
State Mutual Life Assurance Com- daily routine accumulations of the five thousand transactions a day. It § prob 
pany of America. information required to pay agents’ will “read” forty thousand contract § with 
The electronic equipment, operat- commissions; pro rata charges and _ records a minute and print needed § iar , 
ing at extremely high speed and renewal premium calculations, etc. office data at a rate of six hundred § are 
accuracy will be integrated with the involved in changes in number of lines a minute. It will verify the en- J grow 
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Paper Work Control | 


BENJAMIN E. SMITH 
Senior Consultant 
Barry and Company, Consulting 
Management Engineers 


N ALL PROBABILITY the costs of 

processing paper are, for most, 
subordinate in magnitude only to the 
costs of selling policies and settling 
claims. For this reason, each of you 
can speak of your own situations 
with greater familiarity than can I. 
Thus, if we are to achieve here some 
practical value, it is more likely to 
be in the area of principles and tech- 
niques of general application, rather 
than in the area of specific paper- 
work programs. 


No Two Alike 


Likewise, it has been our exper- 
ience in the consulting field that 
while certain analytical techniques 
are applicable to most paper-work 
problems, each business—even those 
within the same industry—is pecul- 
iar unto itself. No two businesses 
are ever at the same stage of 
growth, stability, or senescence at 
the same time. I would hazard the 
observation, for example, that a 
company with a large percentage of 
individual automobile policies may 
face different paper-work processing 
problems than a competitor with a 
small percentage of automobile pol- 
ities and a large percentage of fire 
and theft policies. So, even between 
direct competitors it, is sometimes 
dificult to arrive at conclusions 
which are identical. 

At the risk of laboring what may 
seem obvious, let us lay down a 
first principle, namely: effective 
paper-work forms, systems, proce- 

res, and controls must be devel- 
Oped out of the nature of the busi- 
fess they are designed to serve. To 
this let us add a second principle: 
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effective paper-work forms, systems, 
procedure, and controls must take 
into account the total effect on all 
departments and functions of the 
business, including the customers of 
the business. Also: effective paper- 
work forms, systems, procedures, 
and controls must take into account 
the human capacity within a given 
organization at a given time to un- 
derstand, absorb, learn, and apply 
the systems devised. Let us add to 
these a fourth principle, namely: 
effective paper-work forms systems, 
procedures, and controls must seek 
the simplest way of doing things. 

Of these principles the third and 
fourth are possibly more likely to be 
violated in practice than are the first 
and second. No paper-work system 
is better than the people who make 
it work. Forms, systems, and pro- 
cedures do not “work.” Only people 
do, aided in modern times by me- 
chanical and electronic machines into 
which has been built the capacity 
for computation and calculation, and 
certain levels of logic, but which are 
as yet incapable of value judgment. 
And simplicity, of course, is a virtue 
we all seek, but one which we do 
not always find. 


No Application 


In order to illustrate the relation- 
ship of human capacity to the effec- 
tiveness of new systems, or better 
systems, we were called upon not 
long ago to survey a business which 
had been similarly surveyed only two 
years before. We found a complete 
written systems, procedures and or- 
ganizational manual which had been 
prepared by our predecessors. It 
was well-compiled, and, had it been 
implemented, would have resolved 
some of the problems which the firm 
was experiencing, particularly in the 
area of inventory management. Our 


survey revealed not a trace of appli- 
cation of the procedures. 

The problem in this case was a 
problem of human capacity to ab- 
sorb. It was an old firm as busi- 
nesses go, and had many people who 
had been with the firm for thirty 
years or more. Moreover, aside from 
the ingrained habit patterns which 
had to be overcome, there was not 
the comprehension or drive on the 
part of the management which would 
ensure the necessary training of 
people in the administrative func- 
tions required by the new system. 
Our solution, as you may have 
guessed, was to infuse new blood and 
new thinking into the organization. 


Simplicity 

In the area of the fourth principle, 
simplicity, the errors seem to crop 
up frequently in firms whose offices 
are quasi-automated. In one in- 
stance this past year we were able 
to save the added expense of more 
complex and costly equipment solely 
by reducing duplication of effort in 
the paper-work flow before it 
entered the tabulating machines, and 
by revising the work-load across the 
machines. In another instance re- 
cently observed, where time-delay 
in data processing was creating 
added operating costs in the operat- 
ing departments, it was apparent 
that a re-routing of orders and use of 
a simple duplicating system would 
eliminate the time-delay. 

Unfortunately, it sometimes occurs 
that the very capability to tabulate, 
compute, and reproduce reports for 
a wide variety of purposes results in 
the production of more information 
than anyone can assimilate or use 
effectively. 

But this is running ahead of our 
story. We are concerned here with 

{Continued on the next page) 
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booklets 


P-346—Template Card 

Executives and office managers interested 
in the most efficient and pleasing office lay- 
out and furnishing may find this new in- 
formative card giving do's and don'ts of 
office planning handy to have around. The 
card gives suggested square footage for 
private, sectional and general offices of 
personnel at all levels. It includes helpful 
hints like: “Don't, as a general rule, arrange 
desks so that people are facing each other,” 
and "Don't locate desks too near heat 
sources or in the line of drafts." A number 
of recommended desk and office arrange- 
ments are pictured on the reverse side of 
the card, along with suggestions as to color 
schemes for furniture which are conducive to 
concentration as well as generally attractive. 


P-347—-Measure Time With Tape 

A new, twelve-page full color brochure on 
the advantages of using magnetic recording 
tape as a dictating medium has just been 
prepared. Described are the superiorities of 
magnetic tape dictation over the older disc 
and belt stylus methods, particularly the 
economy of the tape, erasability, fidelity, 
and the electronic correction of errors 
directly on the medium. Also shown are ex- 
amples of the efficiency and time-saving 
capacity of this method of dictation—its 
flexibility is claimed to be unequalled. Work 
may be done at home, in the office, on the 
way to and from the office, and even in 
plane or train taking the busy executive to 
the out-of-town convention. Large, clear 
illustrations show how magnetie tape dicta- 
= can most effectively be put to use in any 
office. 


P-348—Electronic Secretary 

A seven-page, colorfully illustrated pam- 
phlet shows the advantages of an electronic 
secretary in the modern office. It can be, 
for the busy executive, like being able to be 
in several places at once, in addition to hav- 
ing a faultlessly efficient secretary on duty 
twenty-four hours a day! It tends the phone, 
can answer all calls with a prerecorded ex- 
planatory message, will make a complete 
recording of all messages phoned in, and 
will play them back effortlessly at any time. 
There are a number of models—this handy 
booklet shows how to choose one for best 
results in a specific business and how to use 
the electric "secretary" to best advantage. 
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* The above material is available with- 
out charge or obligation. Simply check 
publication(s) desired. 
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Paper Work Control—Continued 


reducing costs through paper-work 
control. 

We should, perhaps, ask ourselves 
two key questions: 1) What is the 
nature of paper-work in a business 
organization, and what purposes 
does it serve?; and 2) What cre- 
ates paper-work costs? 

Essentially the purpose of paper- 
work in any business organization 
may be identified under one or more 
of the following general headings: 
1) Record 
2) Report 
3) Authorize 
4) Instruct or Specify 
5) Inform 
6) Bind 

In answering question number 
2, What creates paper-work costs ?, 
we would isolate the following 
factors : 

1) The need, in the nature of the 
business, for a document, form, au- 
thorization, etc. 

2) The labor involved in designing 
or drafting the paper, in instructing 
people in its use, and in revising it 
as may be needed. 

3) The actual cost of printing or 
reproduction. 

4) The labor cost of filling out, us- 
ing, transmitting, and filing. 

5) The labor cost of transcribing 
from document to document. 

6) The storage cost of safekeeping. 

To the above costs we would of 
course add the costs of mailing or 
other types of transmittal in the 
case of external documents. 


Some Control 


It is clear that we cannot control 
the need for such basic documents 
as policies, purchase orders, in- 
voices, and other required forms 
which are indigenous to any given 
business. But we can control the 
creation of forms and documents 
which are unnecessary to the busi- 
ness. And beyond that we can con- 
trol the flow and duplication of 
effort involved in re-transcribing in- 
formation. We can likewise control 
the labor cost implicit in certain op- 
erations which are more accurate 
and more manageable if committed 
to a machine operation. 

One of the things that is a source 
of personal wonder to me is the de- 


pendence we have developed upon 
that common office tool—the type- 
writer. It is difficult to appraise, for 
example, the amount of stenographic 
time consumed in the dictation and 
typing of inter-office memos which 
could be more easily handwritten, 
or made as marginal notations to a 
basic document. The typewriter, of 
course, possesses the accuracy which 
comes with legibility; but it like- 
wise is guilty of the inaccuracies 
which come with transcription. In 
this connection, I know of one firm 
which, in reviewing its purchase 
order system, decided to hand-write 
its purchase orders, and thus elimi- 
nated the typing labor involved in 
producing twenty-five hundred pur- 
chase orders per month. I question 
whether the suppliers of this com- 
pany would decline to sell to it be- 
cause the purchase orders were not 
typed. 

But these are peripheral observa- 
tions. In approaching the problem 
of paper-work and reduction of costs 
inherent in it, we should be guided 
by a method of analysis which will 
provide total rather than partial an- 
swers, There is little value, for ex- 
ample, in establishing time standards 
for the performance of paper-work 
operations which, upon deeper an- 
alysis, could be eliminated entirely 
either by a re-routing of paper or by 
a combination of forms. And there 
is likewise no economic justification 
for revising or combining forms and 
reports which may be handy to have 
but which are, upon critical review, 
not really essential to the operation 
of the business. 

I would thus like to propose for 
your consideration five basic an- 
alyses of administrative paper-work, 
and to suggest that all five be em- 
ployed in the sequence in which they 
are enumerated. Together they form 
what, for lack of a better term, we 
might call “the Parameters of 
Paper-work Control.” 

First: Analysis by Origin, Need, 
and Use 

We might well call this technique 
a form of “birth-control,” when it 
is applied to new forms and systems. 
As applied to your existing adminis- 
trative system, we could call it “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

Let us suppose we are approach- 
ing your existing systems. The first 
step is to identify all of the reports 
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and forms in use, and to determine 
for each form its frequency of use. 
This is normally expressed in use 
per month, Oddly enough, it some- 
times occurs that this purely quanti- 
tative identification will indicate 
forms which can be purged out of 
your system, reducing, at least, the 
investment you have in them in 
shelf-space and cost of purchase. 
The second step is to answer the 
following questions concerning each 
report and form: 
1) What purpose does it presently 
serve? 
2) Who uses it? 
3) Is there another form or report 
in use which provides all, or a major 
portion, of the data recorded on this 
form or report? 
4) What would be the result if it 
were discontinued ? 


Constant Revision 


In most companies forms, reports, 
and procedures are undergoing re- 
vision from time to time. And it 
does occur that parallel reports and 
forms are generated, some of which 
grow out of the lack of knowledge 
on the part of one department that 


essentially the same information is - 


being provided in a somewhat differ- 
ent format to another department. 
Unless a control is imposed at in- 
ception, a considerable duplication 
can grow up in a short period of 
time. 

The first analysis should be ap- 
plied to each new form, system, or 
report which is proposed. And there 
is much to be said for a periodic 
annual audit which is aimed at justi- 
fying or eliminating paper from the 
system. 

Second: Analysis by Volume and 
Flow 

There are a wide variety of ways 
to chart the flow of paper through 
an organization, depending upon the 
objective to be achieved. Flow- 
charts which are used for employee 
familiarization must be both simple 
and descriptive. Those used to rep- 
resent total operations are more 
complex. They become even more 
so when a large number of symbols 
are employed to identify all of the 
detailed operations performed within 
each department. 

| personally favor a flow diagram 
with four simple symbols: A 
Square—to indicate action origi- 
nated; a circle—to represent pro- 


cessing ; a triangle—to represent for- 
warding; and an X—to represent 
completion or file. With columns 
headed for each department in- 
volved, and a marginal column to 
state briefly the operation per- 
formed, the chart is simple and in- 
telligible, and does not require 
mastery of a great number of 
symbols. 

However, the purpose of charting 
the flow of a document, or a num- 
ber of documents or operations, 
cannot be fully realized unless an 
indication of volume of units is also 
incorporated. It is only in this 
fashion that the magnitude of cost 
and potential savings can be evalu- 
ated. 

Presume, for example, a situation 
in which you have 3,000 documents 
of the same kind flowing into and 
out of a given department in a day. 
The magnitude of the savings to be 
achieved in this area is at once ap- 
parent when compared with another 
document of which only 100 are 
handled per day. Naturally, there 
are some reservations even in this 
statement, since a value must also 
be placed upon the actual time, in 
man-hours, required to process any 
given document through any given 
department. For the purpose of 
this illustration let us suppose, then, 
that the time-values are roughly 
equivalent in each case. 

Once we have charted the flow of 
any given form or document from 
inception to finish or file, we can 
determine the number of handling 
operations, each of which adds cost 
to the finished piece of paper, and 
can analyze each separate operation 
with regard 1) to its importance or 
necessity, and 2) to whether opera- 
tions performed in various depart- 
ments may be completed in one de- 
partment. 

Remember, that we are looking 
not only at the cost involved in what 
is actually committed to paper in 
each operation, but also the cost in- 
volved in simply moving it from de- 
partment to department and within 
departments. Thus, if the steps in 
handling a given document are re- 
duced from seven departments to 
two, for illustration, the effort is re- 
duced accordingly. 

Third: Analysis by Reptition and 
Transcription of Data 

Until the purpose, need, use, 
volume, and flow of a given docu- 
(Continued on page 48) 
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ilies With just 5 simple controls 

to where comparable machines use 
as many as 10...with quick, easy 
magazine loading where others 
fumble with old-fashioned hand thread- 
ing ... with crystal-clear voice reproduc- 
tion where others require nerve-racking 
concentration, the new Norelco ‘35’ makes 
it at least 50% simpler and more 
pleasant to give and take office dictation. 


Siuliiaamme The Norelco 35's easy portabil- 
to ity (weighs only 8 Ibs.) and long 
Menaiiiie cictating capacity (35 minutes 
on dual tracks of each feel) make 


it ideal for dictation at home, in your car, 
or while traveling...or for recording 
important on-the-spot information in the 
field or client's office. 


Dictate! 






Simpler 


Try the Norelco ‘35’ in your own 
office and discover how much 
time it can save you in the 
preparation of records, corre- 
spondence, reports, or other business 
paperwork. Call your nearest Norelco ‘35’ 
dealer today, or send coupon below for 
full information and free demonstration. 


North American Philips Co., Inc. B-6 ; 

Dictating Equipment Division 

230 Duffy Ave., Hicksville, L.!., N.Y. 

Gentlemen: | am interested in finding out what 

the new Norelco ‘35’ dictating machine can do 

for me in my office. 

0 Kindly send additional literature. 

0 Please arrange for a free demonstration, 
without obligation. 
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EDWARD F. O'TOOLE, President 
O'Toole Associates Incorporated 
Management Consultants 
New York 


S MENTIONED in last months 
p Salm the great bulk of the ad- 
ministrative and clerical work opera- 
tions of an insurance company are 
subject to analysis through these 
three procedures analysis techniques 
that we have outlined—correlation 
flow chart, process chart, operator 
chart. However, there are many as- 
pects of the work operations in an in- 
surance company that must be 
treated somewhat differently for 
analysis purposes. These are so 
varied that we could not hope to 
give a complete listing of them in 
this presentation. But we can indi- 
cate a few of the techniques we have 
found to be useful. 


Forms, Records and Reports 
Analysis 


The item of records and reports 
offers much opportunity for clerical 
work simplification. In a large mid- 
western company we found a total 
of some 37 different reports being 
prepared, some with as many as 20 
copies, on various aspects of the 
sales operation. Most of these 37 re- 
ports were prepared initially on a 
punched card basis, although the 
totals frequently were summarized 
on a different basis by the clerks in 
the sales department. About a third 
of these were prepared on a daily 
basis. But the fact was that, at any 
given time, about half of the sales 
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executives were away from the home 
office and these daily reports were 
seldom read, let alone carefully 
studied. In several instances, no one 
could recall the reason why a par- 
ticular report had been initiated. To 
a lesser degree, the same situation 
was found with respect to the other 
reports. As a result, this total of 37 
reports was reduced to 17, with only 
2 of them prepared on a daily basis. 
With only a few exceptions, these 
reports were set up so that they 
could be used just as they came from 
the tabulating department, without 
any intervening clerical handling. 
This resulted in a sharp reduction 
in the clerical costs involved in the 
preparation of these reports, and, 
more importantly, a much more 
effective reporting and control sys- 
tem was developed for the guidance 
of the top executives charged with 
responsibility for field operations. 
We use a questionnaire to develop 
initial data on forms, records and 
reports. And, as I mentioned, we 
obtain a great deal of additional in- 
formation on forms, records and 
reports in connection with our pro- 
cedures analysis work. There are 
two other principal forms that we 
use in the analysis of forms and rec- 
ords. One is the functional classi- 
fication chart; the other is the item 
analysis chart. A functional classi- 
fication chart, is used to sort out 
the various forms under review by 
their basic objectives or functions. 
An item analysis chart, is designed 
to bring out the possibilities for 
elimination, combination and revis- 
ion of the various forms under re- 


view. These same techniques can 


-be applied to the study of correspon- 


dence, to see whether or not the use 
of form letters or sample paragraphs 
would be possible. 

Sometimes remarkable results can 
be achieved through such analyses. 
We will cite to you just a couple 
of examples. In one company a 
group of 227 forms was brought 
down to a total of 73 forms, with 
considerable clerical expense savings 
as well as a reduction in printing 
expense. In another company, a 
study of the correspondence over a 
two-months’ period in the claims de- 
partment resulted in the introduction 
of some 30 form letters. These 30 
form letters eliminated over 40% of 
the routine correspondence work- 
load in the department. A reduction 
of six employees was made possible 
thereby, at a total salary savings of 
almost $25,000 per year. 


Statistical Quality Control 


The term “statistical quality con- 
trol” sounds quite impressive—and 
in its fullest application in manu- 
facturing inspection operations, the 
technique itself is rather imposing, 
but we have found that you can 
make excellent savings in insurance 
companies through some rather sim- 
ple applications of statistical couitrol 
techniques. Two important points 
we consider in the application of 
this technique to the clerical opera- 
tions of an insurance company are: 
1. What percentage of error can the 
company tolerate on the particular 

(Continued on page 40) 
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THE NATIONAL SYSTEM pro- 
vides higher work output by 
any employee with less fatigue. 


BILL FISHER, OWNER, Bil! Fisher 
Real Estate & Insurance Agency. 


A NATIONAL SYSTEM increased the bookkeeping effi- 
ciency of the Bill Fisher Real Estate & Insurance Agency. 


“Our Calional System 
saves us *3,3 7/0 a year... 


returns 74% annually on investment 


“With our business steadily expanding, 
we installed the National System to 
alt rising accounting costs,” writes 
Bill Fisher, owner, Bill Fisher Real Es- 
tate & Insurance Agency. “Substantial 
savings resulted almost immediately in 
the form of increased efficiency and 
productivity—even under rush periods! 

“The National System has enabled 
the agency to close monthly books 
within 2 days after the month end as 
compared to 10 days on the former 
manual method. In fact, records may 

posted daily if necessary. A clear ex- 
ample of the advantages and savings 
Provided by the amazing National Sys- 
tem is that it has eliminated the hiring 
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—Bill Fisher Real Estate & Insurance Agency, St. Charles, Illinois 


of one additional employee to handle 
our increasing workload. 

“A National System is by far our 
best investment in years. The impor- 
tant dollar savings provided by our 
National is proof of its efficiency and 
speed. Our National System saves us 
$3,370 a year... returns 74% annually 
on investment!” 


owner, Bill Fisher 


Real Estate & Insurance Agency 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES * 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


Your agency, too, can benefit from the 
time- and money-saving features of a 
National System. Nationals pay for 
themselves quickly ihe 
through savings, then 

continue to return a 
regular yearly profit. 
National’s world-wide 
service organization 
will protect this profit. 


75 

5 

YEARS 
1989 


S.PAT.OFF, 
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work operation, from the standpoint 
of agent and policyholder dissatis- 
faction ? 

2. What is the exposure to financial 
loss, compared to the actual cost of 
the checking operation itself? 

On the first point, you have to 
accept the premise that—no matter 
how good a system you may set up 
—there is always the possibilty of 
error. For systems are operated by 
human beings, and human beings 
are prone to error on occasion. The 
critical question is—what percentage 
of error will we accept as normal 
and average? This will vary by the 
nature of the transaction, of course. 


Policy Checking 


Take such a simple thing as policy 
checking in combination life insur- 
ance companies, where both weekly 
premium policies and ordinary life 
policies are issued. On the weekly 
premium policies, where the average 
amounts at risk are small we can 
accept a higher percentage of error 
than we can on ordinary life policies, 
where the average amount at risk 
is relatively large. Each work op- 
eration must be considered sepa- 
rately for possible application of 
statistical control techniques, in the 
light of all the facts that can be de- 
termined about it. 

To illustrate the benefits that can 
be obtained from this approach by 
outlining to you a fairly simple ap- 
plication of it in one of our client 
companies. This company had a 
large accident and health operation, 
on which about half of the claims 
were paid in the field. These claims 
were paid through general agents 
and branch offices. The total num- 
ber of the field claims amounted to 
some 90,000 cases per year. These 
cases were limited, in general, to 
those where the total amount of the 
claim would not exceed $500; and 
which could be settled with a single 
payment. 

The procedure was for the field 
office to pay the claim, then forward 
all of the papers to the home office 
for audit and review. The home 
office then would determine the ex- 
tent of overpayment or underpay- 
ment. Underpayments would be 
corrected by check from the home 
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office, and attempts would be made 
to recover the amount of the over- 
payment discovered. At the time of 
our study, there were a total of 43 
persons in the field audit division 
of this claims department. The total 
salaries amounted to $147,000 per 
year. 

Over a four-year period, the aver- 
age amount of net overpayment by 
the field offices per year (under- 
payments were very infrequent) 
was about $49,000. The recoveries 
initiated by the home office 
amounted to some $33,000 per year. 
What about the nature of the claims 
themselves, from a size standpoint ? 
We found that 66% of these claims 
were for amounts of less than $50; 
and that 78% were for amounts of 
less than $75. 

We then determined the allow- 
able percentage of error that the 
company would accept, by size of 
claim. These percentages were de- 
termined, by size of claims up to 
$25; from $25 to $50, and so on. 

The percentage of claims to be 
audited, within each size class, then 
was agreed upon. For example, it 
was decided that only 5% of the 
claims payments of under $25 would 
be checked. These percentages in- 
creased by size class to the point 
where 40% of all of the claims in 
the $100-$500 class were audited. 

It was further determined that 
whenever a field office consistently 
exceeded the allowable percentage of 
error for a thirty-day period, in- 
creased percentages of checking 
would be applied—and other cor- 
rective steps taken—until the ex- 
perience with this particualr field 
office returned to the allowable per- 
centages of error. Certain field 
offices were excluded from this pro- 
cedure, because of their unfavorable 
loss ratios. In these relatively few 
cases, the 100% check on their 
claims operations was continued. 
There was a great deal more in- 
volved in the establishment of this 
procedure than can be encompassed 
in this bare recital of the main facts. 
But I believe that this example il- 
lustrates the application of the sta- 
tistical control principle. 

What were the tangible results, 
in terms of work elimination and ex- 
pense reduction? Under the new 
procedure, only about 40% of all of 
the field claims payments are ex- 


amined at the home office. The ac- 
companying salary reduction «)- 
proximates $65,000 per = year. 
However, it appears that recoveries 
on overpayments will not excced 
$18,000 per year. Therefore, the 
net saving involved will run at about 
$50,000 per year. 

This example shows how a care- 
fully determined application of 
statistical control principles to check- 
ing operations can bring about very 
worth while results. There are many 
other work operations in an insur- 
ance company to which this method 
could be applied as well. 

We could go on at length on 
various aspects of the clerical and 
administrative procedural analyses 
techniques that can be used for home 
office and branch office operations. 
But I think that we have outlined 
enough of the non-sales illustrations 
to give you a fair indication of the 
diverse approaches that must be 
used in order to accomplish a maxi- 
mum result. In the next few illustra- 
tions we would like to show you 
some of the techniques that can be 
used to achieve major savings in the 
area of sales administration. 


Territorial Analysis 


The territorial analysis aspects of 
sales administration offers an almost 
untouched area for cost reduction. 
In our observation, agency appoint- 
ments should be made on a more 
careful basis than seems to be the 
case in most companies. Because 
a company may be licensed in a cer- 
tain state is no reason why it should 
have to be represented in every city 
or town within that state. In some 
cases, the area itself is generally un- 
favorable. In other cases, only the 
poorer class of agents may be “left 
over,” so to speak. Sometimes the 
calibre of the competition is such 
that the company should not « ven 
be trying to penetrate the particular 
area in the first place. 

We believe that it is fair to say 
that many companies do not know 
either the total insurance pren..um 
potential for the areas in which ‘hey 
operate, or their relative posi.ion 
in their several territories with re- 
spect to their competitors. For ex- 
ample, one company was almost ‘ive 
years trying to develop a profitable 
operation in a particular territory. 
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An analysis showed that it was 
rather a poor territory to begin with, 
from an economic _ standpoint. 
Further, that it was getting rapidly 
worse instead of getting better. And 
it was clear that the competition was 
so solidly entrenched in this territory 
that it would take the expenditure of 
more time and more money than the 
‘ompany really could afford to spend 
n order to reach the break-even 
int. 


Marketing Data 


For each territory or market area 
ihe pertinent statistics must be de- 
veloped, as to size, population, num- 
ber of dwelling units, manufacturing 
and non-manufacturing employment, 
number of motor vehicles, etc. To 
determine the degree of market 
penetration, the percentage of total 
premiums written for the area that 
was written by the company would 
have to be determined. Comparison 
with previous years would be made, 
to tell whether the company was 
losing or gaining with respect to its 
share of the total market. Compari- 
sons can be made as between a com- 
pany’s own branch offices on such 


a basis, within a given market area. | 


This will enable you to determine 
the degree of penetration effected by 
each office. When a company knows 
facts such as these about its terri- 
tories, it is in a position to assess 
more realistically both its present and 
proposed expenditures for the field 
offices under consideration. 

In a recent case, after reviewing 
a set of data similar to what we have 
been talking about, one company 
decided to move out of a particular 
state. A net saving of some $60,000 
per year was effected, which was 
assigned to the development of a 
more promising territory. In an- 
other of our client companies, five 
branch offices were consolidated into 
three, all more centrally located 
within specific market areas. Not 
only did the sales picture improve, 
but the company effected a total 
savings of $45,000 per year as well. 

‘he study of the activities of 
special agents and field supervisors 
is often quite rewarding. We have 
found instances where there were too 
many field men operating in a given 
territory; in others we have found 
tha: there were too few. In some 
cases we have found that the field 
men just were assigned to work in 
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Expense Control—Continued 


the wrong places. No matter what 
type of corrective action is taken 
in such situations, it nearly always 
results in a lower field overhead cost 
per premium dollar received. 

There are two schools of thought 
with respect to the development of 
work standards. One school of 
thought believes in the development 
of so-called “universal” or “syn- 
thetic” standards ; the other believes 
in the development of “custom- 


tooo 


tailored” or analytic work standards, 
based on the operating circumstances 
surrounding the work of individual 
work-stations in the particular com- 
panies. We believe that work stan- 
dards—to be truly effective—must 
be custom-tailored to the operating 
demands and the enviromental con- 
ditions of a particular company. 
This means that the activities of 
each work-station must be analyzed 
in order to isolate the significant as- 
pects of the work operations in- 
volved. 
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Even in fairly large insurance 
companies, there are relatively few 
uni-functional jobs that involve com- 
pletely repetitive tasks. Yet it i: 
our opinion that a large number of 
such uni-functional, completely repe- 
titive jobs is almost a prerequisite 
for the successful and economical in- 
troduction of a synthetic system of 
work standards. 

In our experience, most of the 

benefits that are claimed as having 
been derived from broad programs 
of synthetic work standardization in 
the office are due primarily to two 
other factors that are heavily in- 
volved : 
1. Improved supervision, which is 
inherent in the control aspects of 
such a program. (And which per- 
haps would have been just as effec- 
tive without the introduction of the 
synthetic type of work standards.) 
2. Methods improvements, which 
invariably were made during the 
time the synthetic work standardiza- 
tion program was being developed. 
Such methods changes are almost 
inseparable from any program of 
work standardization, whether syn- 
thetic or analytic. 

You can spend a great deal of 
money in setting up and maintain- 
ing work standards—as such—to 
achieve improvements that could 
have been developed a lot less ex- 
pensively through better supervision 
and better methods. What then? 
Should we do no work measurement 
at all? Should no attempt be made 
to introduce any work standards into 
our repetitive clerical operations? 
Of course we should, But we should 
do it selectively, on an analytic basis, 
and on the premise that all we seek 
is a reasonably sound control over 
our staffings in relation to work vol- 
umes, at moderate cost. 

By definition, a selective approach 
rules out any attempt to measure the 
work of specialist and executive per- 
sonnel where a high order of mental 
judgement is involved. Or where 
the nature of the job itself sets up 
other and more valid standards of 
performance than the mere quantity 
of work output. Lawyers, actuaries, 
field supervisors, investment specia- 
lists these are some of the jobs 
that fall into this latter category 

It is, of course, theoretically pos- 
sible to measure the work output 

(Continued on page 44) 
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of such personnel. But from a prac- 
tical standpoint it is both unneces- 
sary and undesirable to do so. 
Unnecessary because other criteria, 
including the judgement of supe- 
riors, are used constantly to evaluate 
their work performance ; undesirable 
because in such cases the qualitative 
aspects of the work should take pre- 
cedence over the purely quantitative 
aspects. 

And when we say, “‘on an analytic 
basis,” on the premise that all we 
seek is a reasonably sound control 
over our staffings in relation to work 
volumes, at moderate cost, we feel 
that this requirement spells out a 
statistical approach to the problem. 
Other analytic methods can give 
equally good results—perhaps even 
superior results—but only at a dis- 
proportionate increase in cost. 


Statistical 


In using the statistical approach to 
work measurement, we believe that 
there are four key principles which 
should be kept clearly in mind. 
These four principles can be stated 
briefly as follows: 

1. We can measure nearly every- 
thing done in an office, but it usually 
is best to limit the work operations 


subjected to work measurement to . 


routine and repetitive operations. 

2. We have various methods avail- 
able to us for meauring work opera- 
tions. 

3. We have certain natural control 
points which can be used for measur- 
ing work, in order to keep down the 
expense of work measurement. 

4. We must choose the unit of meas- 
urement as carefully as possible, and 
keep to it for the longest possible 
time in order to permit of sound 
comparisons. 

As I mentioned, we believe that 
an effective job can be done in this 
area—at a moderate cost—through 
the use of statistical methods. For 
illustration, take the case of a hos- 
pital claims section in the claims 
department of an accident and health 
division. This particular group pro- 
cessed claims for payment under 
hospital policies only. It was decided 
that the number of claims completed 
would be the best unit of measure- 
ment, since it was found that in this 
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particular section, no claim was an 
open case for much longer than three 
working days, excepting in very 
unusual circumstances. These ex- 
ceptions were so few in number that 
for practical purposes they could be 
safely disregarded. 

For a period of seven weeks, care- 
ful statistics were kept on the num- 
ber of claims completed. A careful 
record was maintained of the time 
which it took to process these work 
units, Then, at the end of each week, 
the average time per work unit was 
determined and recorded. This time 
included all of the man-hours spent 
in the clerical group, including the 
time of the supervisor. 

Tentative time standards were 
developed by arranging the average 
times required to process the work 
units in 6rder, going from the short- 
est average time per unit to the 
longest average time per unit. The 
tentative standard was set at 1.9 
hours per unit. This is the mid-way 
point between the average proces- 
sing time and the best processing 
time. This usually is a fair approach, 
assuming the validity of the pre- 
liminary statistics that have been ac- 
cumulated. For most employees will 
be able to do better than the aver- 
age performance recorded during 
this preliminary period. However, 
it is generally true that most of any 
group of employees would have dif- 
ficulty meeting the best processing 
time on a consistent basis. May I 
emphasize that these standards are 
set in relation to a satisfactory or- 
ganizational and procedural set-up. 
If the procedure were to be im- 
proved significantly, or some other 
favorable factor introduced, then of 
course the standard time would have 
to be recalculated. 


Valid Data 


There are a few precautions that 
should have been kept in mind. 
Firstly, you must be sure that the 
data on which your production 
standards are based is valid and con- 
clusive. ‘You must be careful that 
your production standards are not 
set on incomplete and misleading 
data. You must be sure also to rank 
quality equally high with quantity. 
This implies very careful supervision 
with respect to this factor. Fre- 
quently, especially in the initial 


phases of work measurement analy- 
sis, supervisors are so anxious to 
achieve a production record that 
they sometimes do so at the expense 
of quality of the work. Care should 
be taken to avoid this possibility. 
While we favor the introduction 
of work measurement controls, may 
I emphasize that we take a very con- 
servative view as to the accomplish- 
ments that can be achieved through 
their introduction. Based on our ex- 
perience in many insurance com- 
panies, we feel that good organiza- 
tion, effective procedures and 
intelligent supervision are much 
more important factors in increasing 
production and reducing clerical 
costs than work measurement con- 
trols. It is for this reason that we 
base our efforts in this regard on 
the relatively simple statistical ap- 
proach I have outlined. It is easy 
to install and easy to administer. 
And it can be introduced and main- 
tained on a very inexpensive basis. 


Office Layout 


The analysis of office layouts in 
studies aimed at cost control can be 
better understood if we examine 
briefly what should be the elements 
in a good office layout arrangement. 
These may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 

1. Departments should be located 
close to each other whose work is 
related. 

2. Where possible, specific work-sta- 
tions should be set up. That is, a 
place where all related work—for 
example, underwriting, policy issue, 
claims, etc., can be handled as a 
unit. This work-station should in- 
clude the space occupied by the em- 
ployees and any of their specialized 
equipment, the necessary furniture, 
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and access to aisle space as may be 


required. 


3. The work should go through the 


office physically in as straight a line 
as possible, with relation to the pro- 
cedures. Detours or backtracking 
should be kept to a minimum. 
4. Physical material should move 
forward only short distances at 4 
time, from one work-station to the 
next; or from one clerical group 
the next. 
5. Service groups should be located 
as centrally as possible (mafi, mes 
(Continued on page 46) 
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senger, files, tabulating, reproduc- 
tion, etc.). 

6. The most effective use of the 
available space should be made, so 
as to keep this important expense 
item at a minimum. 

The first step is to determine the 
actual spate occupied within a com- 
pany by the various departments, 
division and sections. The second 
step in consideration of layout is 
the determination of the points of 
contact between the various depart- 
ments within the company, and the 
nature of these contacts. These 
functions then are reviewed to de- 
termine which are the primary and 
which are the secondary functions of 
the particular departments. Greater 
weight must be given to the basic 
purpose of a department in making 
recommendations for physical place- 
ment. 

Another factor to consider is the 
nature of the communications in- 
volved. Some contacts are handled 
entirely by telephone or inter-office 
communication systems. If it is de- 
termined that the great majority of 
necessary contacts can be handled 
by verbal communication, the ques- 
tion of physical placement of the de- 
partment in relation to others 
becomes of little significance. How- 
ever, if verbal contacts must be 
followed by face-to-face conference 
or the passage of documents, then 
this element must be considered. 


Common Errors 


One of the errors that we have 
found is that space relationships 
oftentimes are based on historical 
considerations, rather than the actual 
needs of particular departments. In 
one company, for example, it had 
been the practice in prior years for 
the secretary to have jurisdiction 
over many activities that were now 
placed variously under the control 
of the treasurer, the controller and 
other executives. Yet the secretary’s 
department still had an entire wing 
on one floor assigned to it, since that 
had been the situation when many 
more people were in this particular 
department. 

Another thing we find frequently 
is that there are too many private 
offices. We are not opposed to neces- 
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sary private offices. On the con- 
trary, we feel that some companies 
presently are going too far in the 
other direction in the elimination of 
private offices. However, it is more 
general to find that there are more 
private offices than are necessary or 
desirable in a company. Oftentimes 
we find that there are many parti- 
tions that are put up, especially those 
made of plaster, that should not be 
there at all. Frequently space is used 
for private offices and conference 
rooms and the like which should not 
have been taken away from the gen- 
eral clerical processing area. 

The existence of large storage 
vaults for records and documents is 
another frequent error. On occasion, 
we find that the records stored in 
these vaults should either have been 
stored elsewhere, in less expensive 
quarters, or perhaps even destroyed. 
Sometimes it is worth-while to have 
them microfilmed, but this is not al- 
ways so. 

Probably the most detrimental fac- 
tor to the development of a good 
office layout is the caprice of certain 
executives in positions of authority. 
They have fixed ideas as to where 
they want their departments placed 
and how much space should be as- 
signed to them, without regard to 
the work-flow factors involved. This 
is probably the most difficult factor 
to overcome. 


Machine and Equipment Usage 


The use of specialized machines 
and equipment is growing apace 
within the insurance industry. And 
rightly so. For if any piece of equip- 
ment or specialized machine gives 
promise of reducing clerical costs, 
then certainly it should be given 
every possible consideration and 
trial. This is a large subject, and in- 
cludes all of the various kinds of 
specialized machines that are cur- 
rently in use. These machines range 
from mail room equipment, printing 
equipment and the ordinary photo- 
copy and duplicating equipment to 
the various calculating, adding ma- 
chines, bookkeeping, punched card 
and electronic machines. 

Our basic consideration in the 
analysis of any particular piece of 
machinery or equipment is in the 
light of its contributions to the par- 
ticular work system in which it is 


involved. We believe that there is 
one major error that is often made 
with respect to the purchase of office 
machines and equipment. It is the 
fact that the machines are not viewed 
as being simply part of a system 
(which the vast majority of them 
are), but are looked upon as self- 
contained systems on their own ac- 
count. 

Another factor that should be con- 
sidered is whether or not there is 
an actual need for the extra reports, 
the extra data, or the extra speed 
and facility that the machine will 
furnish. 


The “Work Horse" 


Any discussion of machines and 
equipment must of course give spe- 
cial emphasis to punched card equip- 
ment. For, despite the growing 
usage of electronic equipment, 
punched card machines still remain 
the “work-horse,” so to speak, of 
insurance companies when it comes 
to statistical and accounting opera- 
tions. Yet it is a fact that, even 
though punched cards have been ex- 
tensively used in the insurance busi- 
ness for at least the past twenty-five 
years, they are seldom fully ex- 
ploited or used as effectively as they 
can be and should be used. One of 
the most frequent faults that we find 
is that the punched card application 
is put into operation without a com- 
plete elimination of the manual or 
other machine method which it was 
intended to supplant and replace. 
Sometimes this can cost a company 
a great deal of money. 

In one large accident and health 
operation, for example, we found 
that there was an excellent punched 
card system for the development of 
claims and loss statistics. Yet less 
than one hundred feet from the tabu- 
lating department there existed al- 
most a complete duplication of the 
punched card statistical system that 
was being maintained on a manual 
basis. The elimination of the manual 
method resulted in a salary savings 
of a little over $30,000 per year for 
this company. 

Another neglected area for ex- 
pense saving is within the tabulating 
department itself. Time and again 
we have come across otherwise ex- 
cellently run tabulating departments 
that did not have any true produc- 
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tion control concepts governing the 
work within the department. The 
service given to the using depart- 
ments could not be criticized, and 
the accuracy and volume of the work 
done was quite satisfactory. How- 
ever, due to a lack of proper work 
scheduling and the necessary in- 
formation on the actual production 
jobs themselves, some unnecessary 
expense was entailed in the punched 
card activity. 

A typical instance was the case of 
a company that had two additional 
pieces of equipment on order which 
would have involved an annual 
rental, with auxiliary equipment, of 
approximately $1,500 per month. A 
careful analysis of the available 
equipment, and the introduction of 
more effective work scheduling tech- 
niques, eliminated the need for the 
new equipment with some machine 
time left over. On the other hand, 
a niggardly approach to the punched 
card installation can be just as costly. 
Especially when it is coupled with 
an obstinate and uncooperative atti- 
tude on the part of any top execu- 
tive in charge of an area whose 
work is susceptible to machine ap- 
plication. 

In one company the tabulating 
manager had worked out an excel- 
lent procedure for handling the com- 
pany’s mortgage loan accounting on 
a punched card basis. To do this, 
however, he needed additional equip- 
ment, and an additional operator. 
The executive in charge of this work 
had consistently refused to give any 
proper consideration to these ideas. 
As a result, the company had for 
some years been incurring need- 
lessly a net expense of about $12,000 
per year through its failure to use a 
good punched card method. 

We believe that much of the econ- 
omy claimed by the introduction of 
electronic equipment could be ob- 
tained through the use of conven- 
tional equipment, provided that the 
necessary consolidation and simpli- 
fication of records and record-keep- 
ing were achieved. Integrated data 
Processing, through the increased 
use of the so-called common lan- 
guage machines, seems to us to be 
a much more promising avenue for 
the devolpment of significant ex- 
pense savings for the average insur- 
ance company than the more com- 
plex large-scale computers. Although 
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RED TAPE 


A CLEVER BUT SIMPLE pull fastener 
consisting of a narrow pink cloth 
tape with a tiny metal slide provides 
a greatly improved method for ty- 
ing bundles of documents, drawings, 
valuable papers and cancelled checks 
for filing or storage. The tape fas- 
teners are made by The Schlegel 
Manufacturing Company for all 
types of businesses, banks, insurance 
companies, law firms, real estate 





offices, architects, utilities, advertis- 
ing agencies and printers. A quick 
pull on one end of the tape and the 
bundle is tightly bound so that it 
cannot slip. To loosen, simply pull 
the other end. These unique pull 
fasteners are many times faster than 
ordinary tapes, and can be slipped on 
as fast as rubber bands, but do not 
dry out or break like the latter. 

The pink quarter-inch wide tapes 
are available in fourteen standard 
sizes ranging from six to fifty-four 
inches long. Packaged for conven- 
ience in use and handling, the tapes 
may be used over and over again. 
It is claimed that the woven selvage 
tape will not fray. 





the large-scale computers certainly 
do have a valid place in the long- 
range cost reduction picture. 
Frequently the use of the newer 
type of photocopy machines can be 
used with benefit as a substitute for 
clerical activities. In one of our 
client companies it was necessary to 
transcribe data from certain basic 
card records for the benefit of the 
claims and other departments from 
time to time. This involved the full 
time of three clerks and occasional 
part-time work equivalent to an addi- 
tional clerk. Through the installa- 
tion of two instant photo machines, 


it was found possible for two clerks 
to service all of the demands for 
information from these cards. The 
net expense saving to the company 
amounted to about $5,000 per year. 

The use of inserting machines in 
the mailroom is another fertile field 
for inquiry and one that should be 
followed up in any fair sized com- 
pany. Mechanical typing machines 
can be used with effectiveness in 
any company that has a direct mail 
program. In one office we found 
that through the use of such a ma- 
chine, the company not only could 
maintain its direct mail program on 
an economical basis, but at the same 
time a great many letters of a stand- 
ard type could be “individually 
typed” for the claims, underwriting 
and field departments. 

The list of illustrations could be 
endless in this regard, as I am sure 
you will appreciate. The important 
thing to remember with respect to 
any particular machine is that we 
should always view it simply as a 
part of a system. 

An approach to expense reduction 
such as we have outlined frequently 
has implications that go far beyond 
the limited objectives of the studies 
themselves. For complete success 
you must get the cooperation and 
assistance of the executives and 
supervisory staff throughout the 
company. When your key people 
concertedly attack the problem of 
office improvement on an organized 
basis, an important by-product re- 
sults. In our work we have found 
repeatedly that in broad scale re- 
views of this type, narrow depart- 
mental viewpoints can disappear. 
They are replaced by progressive 
company-wide attitudes. Such atti- 
tudes are the foundation of real suc- 
cess in coordinating the complex 
activities of the modern insurance 
company. 

As you can see, this type of ex- 
pense reduction program can have 
both short-range and long-range 
benefits. The short-range benefits 
concern themselves largely with the 
expense reductions that are certain 
to be achieved and the work im- 
provements effected. The long- 
range benefits, equally important, 
derive from the improved attitudes 
of those executives and supervisors 
who enthusiastically take part in the 
carrying out of such a program. 
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Paper Work Control—from page 37 


ment are established, there is little 
value in approaching the question 
of combination of forms, and the re- 
production of secondary documents 
from those which are primary. If 
the document can be eliminated 
entirely from the system, or routed 
or distributed in such fashion that 
a considerable portion of the total 
work-load is reduced, or if its use 
is sporadic and infrequent, this com- 
mon-sense approach is apt to be 
more productive of savings than if 
we were to spend a lot of time try- 
ing to produce it as a by-product 
of another transaction. 

However, once the volume, flow, 
need, and use have been established, 
the next step is to analyze the paper- 
work forms and reports with a view 
to accomplishing these things : 

1) Identifying those documents 
which are primary or source docu- 
ments. 

2) Identifying those documents 
which are secondary documents that 
are prepared in part, at least, from 
information given on primary docu- 
ments. 

3) Making a detailed analysis of 
common information which is re- 
peated from document to document, 
and which requires transcription. 

4) Combining related primary and 
secondary documents with a view to 
eliminating transcribing operations. 
5) Providing data which can be 
stored by filing it as is rather than 
transcribing it to other records for 
storage. 


Simple Technique 


One simple technique in this 
process is to take a family of forms 
and to list each form across the 
head of a columnar pad. In the 
marginal column, then list each item 
of information which occurs on each 
form. In the corrseponding block 
beneath each form number indicate 
with an “X” each item of informa- 
tion which occurs. In this fashion 
we can develop a visual assessment 
of the information which is com- 
mon to all of the forms, and that 
which is peculiar to individual forms. 
It is then much simpler to develop 
a single primary form from which, 
by means of copies, the secondary 
forms can be reproduced. 
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To illustrate what can be done 
with this technique, let me draw 
upon a recent experience with one 
of our clients. Perhaps you will 
forgive me for selecting a manufac- 
turing company for this illustration. 

One of the key documents in this 
operation was what is called an Op- 
eration Sheet. One of these sheets 
had to be prepared for each part to 
describe the correct sequence of 
machining and processing opera- 
tions. In addition, a shop order had 
to be prepared to authorize manu- 
facture and to specify the quantity 
of parts to be made and the required 
completion date. By combining the 
operation sheet and the shop order 
it was possible to reduce to one form 
what had previously been two. But 
the real savings was achieved in 
completely eliminating the prepara- 
tion of one intermediate form “the 
Shop Order requisition.” At the 
same time, it was possible, simply 
by coding each part, to eliminate 
fifteen hundred purchase requisi- 
tions per month from production 
control to purchasing, and to pro- 
vide a tabulated weekly purchase 
requisition direct to purchasing. 

Obviously, it is possible to pro- 
ceed too far sometimes in the con- 
solidation of forms. Much depends 
upon the benefits to be derived, 
and upon the timeliness of the in- 
formation supplied. It is our obser- 
vation, for example, that the appli- 
cation of tabulating and computing 
systems. to fast-moving inventory 
and production control systems is 
something that needs definitive an- 
alysis in each case, since the time-lag 
inherent in some mechanical and 
computing systems may create prob- 
lems. It is also possible to concen- 
trate at one point such a volume of 
work that downstream operations 
may be adversely affected. 


Fourth: Analysis by Work Meas- 
urement and Time Standards 

The application of time and mo- 
tion measurement to paper-work op- 
erations is more recent than its ap- 
plication to manufacturing produc- 
tivity. How applicable these 
techniques are to office work is still 
a moot point with many people. 
Much, I believe, hinges upon the 
type of work which is to be meas- 
ured. Repetitive operations such as 
card punching, typing of standard 


forms, and other similar office func- 
tions could be adequately measured, 
and some rather effective standards 
applied to individual jobs, just as in 
the case of turret lathe operator or 
drill press operator. But if we move 
into the clerical and administrative 
levels where judgment may be ap- 
plied, we confront a different prob- 
lem. 

It is possible that those areas 
which are most susceptible of accu- 
rate measurement are the same areas 
in which we should look for the ma- 
chine which will perform the opera- 
tion. 


Standards of Output 


Actually, short of the application 
of scientific time study techniques, 
much can be accomplished in estab- 
lishing standards of output per 
worker and per department. In very 
broad terms, the number and kind of 
policies written per person per day, 
the number and kind of claims set- 
tled per person per day, or the num- 
ber and kind of any prime work 
unit processed per person per day, 
provide indices against which the 
paper-work load may be measured 
and by which progress may be 
judged. Likewise, such broad meas- 
urements are important in determin- 
ing the number of persons required 
by each department. 

Whether by actual observation, 
methods analysis, time study, or by 
applying a specific dollar value to 
the cost of producing and servicing 
each type of policy, it is important 
that some standard of measurement 
be applied. Since, in the administra- 
tive areas people are the prime cost, 
with machine and floor space costs 
also of considerable importance, the 
hard fact is that the ultimate meas- 
ure of office efficiency is the num- 
ber and wage total of persons re- 
quired to operate one system as 
compared with another. Unless 
there are accurate means of :mieas- 
uring this difference, it is very diffi- 
cult to assess the relative value of 
proposed changes. 


Fifth: Analysis by Equipmeni Re- 
quirements and Utilization 

Identification and selection of the 
right kind of office tools—including 
advanced data processing installa- 
tions—is a matter of growing co 
cern for many businesses. 
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It sometimes occurs that com- 
panies commit themselves to “‘auto- 
mated” programs which, with a 
thorough analysis of the first four 
points I have made, might be much 
more economical when finally in- 
stalled. All too often it may occur 
that the machine installation begins 
with the data to be processed and 
works backward to the customer. 
It also occurs that because some- 
thing can be put across machines, it 
is put across machines. Available 
capacity is not a good reason for 
automating. The operation should 
be justified cost-wise and service- 
wise as well. The fact that you can 
crack walnuts with a twenty ton 
hydraulic press is not sufficient rea- 
son for doing so. 

The extreme versatility of tabulat- 
ing and computing equipment de- 
mands an extremely tight control of 
what is required of it. It is possible 
to get so many different kinds of 
information out of these machines 
that the demand for information in- 
creases with size and capability of 
the installation. 

Definition of the cost per unit of 
prime work units becomes a “must” 
in evaluating a machine installation. 
And this cost per unit must be as- 
sessed across the entire operation 
from origin to file. 

Expressed another way, a ma- 
chine installation should not be ex- 
pected to bear the responsibility for 
reducing inefficiencies which exist 
upstream or downstream from it. 

Again, selection of office equip- 
ment can be far more effective when 
approached against a _ reasonable 
sales forecast, or projection of 
growth, 

It would appear that these are 
some of the key questions that 
should be asked and answered when 
considering the type of equipment 
to be used : 

1) Have we analyzed our paper- 
work to eliminate unnecessary de- 
tail ? 

2) Do we know what, our prime 
work units cost us at present? 

3) Are there major efficiencies 
which can be achieved within the 
existing system ? 

4) What is the savings 
achieved ? 

5) What will it cost us to install 
the equipment and get into a posi- 
‘ion to realize the savings ? 

») Does our growth potential 
ustify the investment? 


to be 


At this point, since we have laid 
the problem bare so to speak, and 
dealt with it in some detail, the 
question might arise as to whether 
or not we may have described a 
full-time job. It is possible that we 
may have, depending upon the size 
and the nature of the administrative 
operations of any given company. 

But, as a general rule, I lean to 
the conservative side when it comes 
to establishing systems and proced- 
ures departments, per se. The diffi- 
culty in establishing a department 
—any department—is that depart- 
ments once established have a way 
of tending to perpetuate themselves. 
And I am not at all sure that there 
should be a perpetual search in 
progress for the most efficient sys- 
tem. Getting back to the human 
element, it is possible to develop 
an efficient system which is ineffec- 
tive, and equally possible to operate 
a system with some inefficiencies 
quite effectively. 

It is, however, extremely impor- 
tant in any organization to fix a 
single point of responsibility and 
control over the creation and change 
of paper-work. This function should 
be clearly understood by the per- 
son who is charged with it, and 
as clearly understood by all others 
in the organization. 

Irrespective of other considera- 
tions, the person discharging this 
control function should be in a po- 
sition to know the inter-relatedness 
of all departments and functions of 
the business. 


Key Responsibilities 


He should exercise these key re- 
sponsibilities : 


1) Control of new systems, forms, 
procedures. 
2) Evaluation of existing forms, 
systems, procedures. 
3) Cost evaluation of forms, sys- 
tems, procedures. 

To summarize, in conclusion, the 
five basic analyses which we dis- 
cussed : 


1) Analyze by Origin, Need, and 
Use. 

2) Analyze by Volume and Flow. 
3) Analyze by Transcription and 
Repetition of Data. 

4) Analyze by Work Measurement 
and Time Standards. 

5) Analyze by Equipment Require- 
ments and Utilization. 
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why type letters over—when 


EAGLE-A 
TYPE-ERASE PAPER 


makes it easy to correct typing errors! 


Eagle-A Type-Erase paper practically puts your 
secretary's waste paper basket out of business! 
With this easy-to-erase paper, there’s no need 
to retype letters because of messy erasures. 
When typing errors occur, any typist can make 
fast, clean erasures on Type-Erase paper with 
a pencil eraser . . . and her typed corrections 
will be impossible to detect. Ask your stationer 
or printer for this economical, 25% cotton fiber 
Paper in bond and onion skin weights. Comes 
in letter and legal sizes in the Eagle-A “Hinge- 
Top” box ... and in larger sizes for printing. 
For free test packet, write 
to American Writing Paper 
Corporation, Holyoke, Mass. 
_ Eagle-A Boxed Typewriter 
Papers are also available in a 
. choice of cotton fiber or sul- 
' phite bonds, manifolds, onion 
skins and manuscript covers. 
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Current literature and prices on any of the following products and services may be had without 
obligation, from selected manufacturers. We will also obtain any available information on items not listed. 


FILING CABINETS 
|. Card File 

2. Fibre Board 
3. Insulated 
4. Metal 
5. Micro 
144. Mobile Storage Systems 
142. Open Shelf Files 
6. Portable 
7. Rotary 
8. Stencil 
133. Tabulating Card 

9. Visible 

10. Wooden 


FILING SUPPLIES 
129. Cards 
11. Fasteners 
12. Folders 
13. Index Tabs 
14. Supports 


LOSS PREVENTION 
140. Burglary Alarms 
97. Fire Extinguishers 
63. Fire Protection Service 
98. First Aid Kits 
112. Floor Polish (Non-Slip) 
138. Safety Equipment 
128. Salvage Sessions 
125. Truck Alarm Systems 
141. Watchman's Clocks 


MACHINES, ACCOUNTING 
15. Adding 
16. Billing 
17. Bookkeeping 
18. Calculating 
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109. Payroll 
145. att oF Tape Equipment 
19. Tabulating 
MACHINES, MAILING 

20. Dating Stamps 

21. Envelope Sealers 

22. Mail Openers 

23. Postal Meters 

24. Postal Scales 

118. Sorters 

106. Time Stamp 

MACHINES, REPRODUCING 

25. Composing 

26. Direct Copying 

27. Duplicating 

28. Micro-filming 

29. Mimeograph Slip Sheet 
136. Typewriter, Automatic 
30. Typewriter, Electric 

31. Typewriter, Manual 


MACHINES, MISCELLANEOUS 
32. Addressing 
33. Checkwriting 
34. Dictating 
35. Intercommunication 
139. Paper Folding 
36. Stapling and Fastening 


OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
38. Ash Trays & Stands 
105. Bulletin Boards 
39. Cash Boxes 
40. Chair Cushions 
41. Currency Trays 
42. Desk Lamps 
43. Desk Pads 
44. Desk Trays 
45. Drawer Trays 
46. Moisteners 
47. Name Plates 
48. Pen & Ink Sets 
49. Waste Baskets 


OFFICE FURNITURE 

50. Air Conditioners 

51. Bookcases 

143. Bookstands 

52. Cabinets 

53. Chairs 
. Cestumers 
. Desks 

55. Fluorescent Lighting 
. Incandescent Lighting 
. Matched Suites 
. Safes 
. Stands, Typewriter 
. Stools: 
. Tables 
. Wardrobes 


PAPER 
119. Card Index 
120. Duplicator 
70. Envelopes 
135. Labels 
121. Letterhead 
122. Policy 
123. Ledger 
137. Photocopying 
124. Thin (Copy) 
102. Visual Policy Jackets 
SALES AIDS 
132. Advertising Blotters 
116. Advertising Specialties 
149. Audio-Visual Projection 
103. Birthday Cards 
117. Display Material 
104. Greeting Cards 
100. Promotional Gifts 
66. Sales Incentives 
SERVICES 
62. Accounting System 
127. Filing Systems 
64. Office Planning 
115. Photocopying 
65. Record System 
146. Sound Reproduction 
SUPPLIES, GENERAL 
68. Business Forms 
69. Duplicating Supplies 
71. Erasers (Specializec' 
72. Loose Leaf Systems 
73. Marking Devices 
75. Paper Perforators 
76. Pens 
77. Pencils 
81. Staple Removers 
SUPPLIES, TYPEWRITER 
83. Copyholders 
85. Justitier 
86. Line Indicator 
87. Pads 
88. Ribbons & Carbons 
TELEPHONE ACCESSORIES 
90. Cord Cover 
91. Holder 
92. Index 
94. Silencer 
95. Stands 


MISCELLANEOUS 
131. Accident Diagramming 
130. Building Evaluation 
147. Emblems and Awards 
126. Endorse & Cancel Calculators 
99. Leather Goods 
114. Policy Wallets 
148. Signs 
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Guy: Harry L. Guy, president of the 
Mutual Life Assurance Company of 
Canada, died April 28th at the age of 55. 
Mr. Guy joined the Mutual Life Assurance 
in 1927 as a member of the actuarial staff. 
He was appointed assistant actuary in 1928, 
associate actuary in 1938 and treasurer in 
the same year. In 1944 he was named 
assistant general manager and treasurer; 
in 1948 assistant general manager; in 1954 
general manager, and was made a director 
in 1955. He became president of the com- 
pany in February 1958. 

Mr. Guy was a member of the Toronto 
Club, the Westmount Golf and Country 
Club (Kitchener), the Granite Club (Kit- 
chener), and the K. W. Rotary. 


Beard: Dr. James Randolph Beard, Jr., 
medical director of The Mutual Benefit 
Life Insurance Company of Newark, died 
April 15th following a long illness. He 
was 55. Dr. Beard joined the Mutual 
Benefit Life as associate medical director 
in 1947 and in 1948 was elected medical 
director. 

Dr. Beard served as a medical officer 
in the Navy in World War II ending his 
service as chief of medicine at the Mem- 
phis Naval Hospital. He was a member 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors and had been a member 
of the Executive Council. He was vice 
chairman of the Board of Life Insurance 
Medicine, a fellow of the New York 
Academy of Medicine, a member of the 
Essex County Medical Society, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and the Medical 
Society of New Jersey. Dr. Beard was 
president of the Board of Trustees of the 


Florence Crittenton League of Newark ~ 


which provides care for young unwed 
mothers. He was also a trustee of the 
Youth Consultation Service of Newark. 
In 1949 Dr. Beard was elected a Commis- 
sioner of the township of which Millington 
is a part. He was elected to a second term 
in 1952 and was elected Mayor in 1955. 
He also served as president of the Town- 
ship Board of Health. 


Haubenreiser: Robert J. Haubenreiser, 
vice president and secretary of The Citadel 
Life Insurance Company, Charlotte, died 
April 7th. 


Whipple: Oliver M. Whipple, financial 
vice president of Gulf Life Insurance 
Company, Jacksonville, died April 26th 
at the age of 57 following an illness of 
several weeks. Mr. Whipple joined the 
Gulf Life in 1954; previously he had been 
vice president of Union Securities Cor- 
poration, New York, and for twenty-five 
years had been associated with Mutual 
Life of New York, resigning as financial 
vice president in 1953. 

Mr. Whipple was a member of the Yale 
Club and University Club of New York 
and the Society of Colonial Wars. He 
served as vice chairman of the Republican 
finance committee for Connecticut, and 
as a member of the vestry of St. Luke’s 
Episcopal Church of Darien, Connecticut. 
In 1949 he testified before the O’Mahoney 
Committee, and last year was appointed 
to a committee to advise on the invest- 
ment of Florida funds. 


Brewster: James H. Brewster, Jr., retired 
Vice-president and treasurer of the Aetna 
Life Affiliated Companies, died May 4 at 
the age of 76. Mr. Brewster was appointed 
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a vice-president of the Aetna Life Insur- 


ance mpany in 1925. He was sub- 
sequently named vice-president and trea- 
surer of the Aetna Life companies, and in 
1929 was elected to the boards of directors. 
He retired in 1956 but remained active as 
a director. 

At the time of his death Mr. Brewster 
was a director of the Hartford National 
Bank and Trust Company, Society for 
Savings, Emhart Manufacturing Company 
and Smyth Manufacturing Company, of 
Hartford, and a director of Scovill Manu- 
facturing Company of Waterbury, Conn. 
He was a director and a member of the 
executive committee of the United States 
Trust Company of New York and the New 
Jersey Zinc Company of New York. From 
1923 to 1928 he served as president of 
the Rye, N. Y., Trust Company. He was 
a past president of the Yale Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Hartford, a director and vice- 
president of the American School for the 
Deaf, and a director and president of the 
Hartford Dispensary. Mr. Brewster was a 
member of the Union Club, Down Town 
Association and University Club in New 
York City, Dauntless Club of Essex, Hart- 
ford Club, Society of Colonial Wars, Psi 
Upsilon and Wolf's Head. 


Marshall: Edward W. Marshall, retired 
vice president and actuary of Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Phila- 
delphia, died April 2ist at the age of 70 
following a long illness. Mr. Marshall was 
a past president of the Actuarial Society 
of America and a Fellow of the Society 
of Actuaries. He had contributed many 
articles on actuarial and life insurance 
subjects and was co-author with J. B. Mac- 
Lean of the book “Distribution of Surplus” 
which is considered an authority in the 
field. 


McCann: Raymond E. McCann, Jfr., 
second vice president of The Life Insur- 
ance Company of Virginia, Richmond, 
died suddenly May Ist at the age of 50. 
Mr. McCann joined the Life of Virginia 
in 1940 as an agent in the Richmond 
No. 1 District office. Following World 
War II military service, he returned to 
the a in 1945 and in 1946 was 
promot to associate manager of the 
Richmond No. 1 District office. In 1949 
he became a field training supervisor. 
After serving as manager of the company’s 
High Point, N. C. and Roanoke, Va. dis- 
trict offices, Mr. McCann was promoted in 
1957 to second vice president and brought 
into the home office at Richmond. From 
then until his death he was in charge 
of weekly premium agency operations in 
the states of Virginia, Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia and Tennessee. 


Strubbe: R. C. Strubbe, assistant vice 
president in charge of A&S underwriting 
for The Lincoln National Life Insurance 
Company, died April 6th at the age of 55. 
Mr. Strubbe joined Tue Lincoln National 
Life in 1926 in the underwriting depart- 
ment and continued in that department 
throughout his entire career with the com- 
pany. He was chosen to direct A&S un- 
derwriting in 1952, was named assistant 
secretary in 1954 and became an assistant 
vice president in 1957. Mr. Strubbe was 
a member of the company’s Loyal Service 
Club and of the Trinity English Lutheran 
Church in Fort Wayne. 


Holmberg: Wayne D. Holmberg, regional 
group manager in Salt Lake City for the 
Occidental Life Insurance Company of 


California, died April 14 following a heart 
attack. He was 48. Mr. Holmberg joined 
the Occidental in 1945 as an agent and 
became associated with the group depart- 
ment in 1951. He was named regional 
manager in charge of the company’s Salt 
Lake City group office in 1957. He was 
active in the Life Underwriters Association 
and served as president of both the Salt 
Lake and the Utah Associations. 


Branagan: Thomas F. Branagan, associate 
actuary for the Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany, died April 7. Mr. Branagan joined 
the Aetna Life in 1939 and subsequently 
became assistant superintendent of the 
group annuities department. Appointed 
assistant actuary in 1949, he was pro- 
moted to his latest position five years ago. 
He was a fellow of the Society of Actuaries 
and secretary-treasurer of the Hartford 
Actuaries Club. 


Frowick: Roy A. Frowick, director of 
training schools for Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, died pees 21 following 
a long illness. Mr. Frowick joined Bankers 
Life in 1927, and served in various depart- 
ments before entering the sales training 
department in 1937. Upon his return from 
service in the army during World War 
II, he was named educational supervisor 
in 1946, and director of training schools 
in 1951. He was elected an officer of the 
company in April, 1958. 

Mr. Frowick was an active member of 
local, state and national associations of 
life underwriters as well as a member of 
the Central States Conference of Directors 
of Training Schools. He had been very 
active in Masonic work, was a Shriner, 
Knight Templar and in October, 1947, 
was awarded the DeMolay Legion of 
Honor degree. 





OPPOSE UNEMPLOYMENT 
AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT OF THE Federal Un- 
employment Compensation law to 
include full-time life insurance 
agents who are independent con- 
tractors was opposed in a statement 
submitted to the House Ways and 
Means Committee recently by the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Association of America. The 
associations said that any such 
amendment would be objectionable 
because the reasons for the broader 
Social Security definition do not ap- 
ply in the case of the Unemploy- 
ment Tax Act. 


MUTUAL FUND STUDY 


A SURVEY OF open-end (mutual 
fund) investment companies and 
their common stock investments was 
released recently by the National 
Association of Investment Compa- 
nies, ' 
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“Insuring Insurability” 
“Insurability Insurance” 


“Guaranteed Purchase Option” 


No matter what name you give to this exciting new coverage, 
we at Bankers Life Company are proud to have introduced 
it. We are equally proud of comments in the insurance 
trade press like: “We believe Bankers Life has started one 
of the most important merchaniising trends in the life in- 
surance business. . . .” 

We appreciate also comments in publications outside our 
industry like: “. . . it takes courage to initiate an insurance 
venture of this kind” in an advertising publication, or a 
major metropolitan newspaper commenting in an editorial 
on this new insurance idea: “Bankers Life has long been 
known as a progressive, pattern-setting firm in the insurance 
business.” 


Yes, alertness to changing times and needs has marked 
Bankers Life as “The Company That Fits The Need” as we 
have pioneered other coverages like the “Wife Protection” 
rider . .. Group Permanent Life . . . Widow’s Pensions . . . 
and Deductible H&S Plans. Do you wonder that Bankers- 
lifemen are proud of the Company they represent? 


BANKERS LY COMPANY 


DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Minimum Deposits 
and 


Term Insurance Q 


RICHARD E. PILLE 
President Security Mutual Life Ins. 
Co. 


’D LIKE TO MAKE this suggestion. 

The large amounts of minimum 
deposit and term insurance that have 
been sold are symptomatic of our 
weakness in thrift and need selling. 
This seems most important and 
should be of deep concern. I’d like 
to pose these questions: Are we 
running with the inflationary pack? 
Are we cohabiting with the get-rich- 
quick, easy money crowd? Are we 
joining the spend now and worry 
later boys ? 


Re-emphasis Needed 


If we are, and there seems to be 
plenty of evidence that we are, we 
have no business doing so, and in 
our own interest and in the public 
interest it’s high time for re-empha- 
sis on thrift and need selling and 
permanent insurance. Does this 
mean that we have lost confidence 
in our basic service and its purpose? 

We have no reason to; the need 
for our service and the acceptance of 
it by the public is as strong as it 
ever was, and fundamentally we are 
just the same as we were one hun- 
dre! years ago—a financial service 
to provide guaranteed fixed dollars 
—when needed most, and all of you 
know when those occurrences are; 
deaih, old age, disability, emergency. 
The need for and the acceptance of 
this service will be there as long as 
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we still have individual responsibil- 
ity to provide these things for our- 
selves and our families. And that 
is the situation in our country and 
will be for a long, long time to come. 
And perhaps we have lost some of 
our perspective on our own product 
—it is one answer to individual se- 
curity. 

Now I plan first to present some 
figures on credit and savings that 
are interesting, surprising and in- 
formative, and second, to pull out 
of thirty years experience in 
the business some heterogeneous 
phrases, thoughts, and ideas, all 
non-technical, that have sold literally 
billions of insurance and then to ask 
you: Aren’t they still as good as 
they ever were?, and 2) Why don’t 
we use them? Why don’t we hear 
them then more often? 

First, a quick look at consumer 
credit. In 1948 it totaled $14 bil- 
lion. In 1958, ten years later, it 
totaled $45 billion.: Some major cat- 
egories: $14 billion in autos—as 
much as the total in 1948, $9 billion 
in personal loans, $9 billion in in- 
stallment purchases, $5 billion in 
charge accounts. I know that when 
we sell Term or Financed Insurance, 
we make it just that much easier 
for the greatest competitor we have 
always had, the other uses for a 
man’s dollar. We don’t help our- 
selves and we don’t help the public. 
We simply open the way for our 
natural competitor. 

Next, a slant on mortgage credit. 
Once upon a time a twenty year 
mortgage was the accepted thing. 





Then came the twenty-five year, 
then the thirty year, and now even 
the forty year. And, of course, along 
with it came the principle of amor- 
tization. What does this mean? 
Take a $10,000 mortgage at 54% 
interest and let’s see where the 
mortgagor stands on repayment of 
principal and interest at the end of 
ten years, and then at the end of 
twenty years. These figures may be 
shockers for you if you have never 
seen them before. 


End 10 Yrs. End 20 Yrs. 
Prin. Int. Prin. Int. 
20 $3,664 $4,592 $10,000 $6,512 
30 1,750 5,066 4,780 8,852 
40 920 5,272 2,500 9,884 


Yes, the principle of amortization 
has been adopted and the definition 
is actually: “to provide for gradual 
extinction of future obligations.” It 
looks as if it is not a gradual extinc- 
tion, but an immediate and complete 
extinction of any future obligation. 
Certainly people do not intend to pay 
for thirty or forty years under such 
circumstances. 


Public Wants Credit 


Both these illustrations would 
seem to indicate the public wants 
credit and intends to get it, so what 
can we do about it? Shall we join 
the credit crowd, too? 

But there is another side to the 
public. The average man, and he is 
everyone, still apparently needs 
some rainy day dollars and some sav- 
ings and intends to get them, too. 
And that’s where we fit in. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Here’s the other side of the public 
demand. The figures below are all 
fixed dollar savings. That’s what we 
are. That’s the area in which we’ve 
always competed and the only area 
in which we can. 

In the United States at the end 
of 1958 here are the figures on fixed 
dollar savings in the major catego- 
ries. These are not accurate; final 
figures are not yet available, but 
they are close enough. 
$85,000,000,000 Equities in life 

insurance reserves 
plus dividends mi- 
nus loans 
3,000,000,000 In credit unions 
33,000,000,000 In mutual savings 
banks 
45,000,000,000 In savings 
loans 
55,000,000,000 In 
banks 
47,000,000,000 In U. S. savings 
bonds 

That’s a $268 billion total all in 

fixed dollar savings. We have $85 


and 


commercial 


billion, the others total $183 billion. 
We aren’t along in this area. What 
should be so distressing to us is to 
look at the huge growth in these 
other fixed dollar savings accounts 
in recent years—a far faster rate 
than ours. 

Now turn to one state. Here are 
some figures that were obtained from 
the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce. They are at the end of 1957. 
They’re probably not very different , 
now. These really surprised me 
when I first saw them. Here are the 
fixed dollar savings in that state. 


$3,000,000,000 In savings and 
loans 

5,000,000,000 In U. S. savings 
bonds 

6,300,000,000 In commercial 
banks 

13,000,000,000 In life insurance 
equities 


18,600,000,000 In savings banks 

Pretty good evidence, isn’t it, that 
the public wants fixed dollar sav- 
ings? Pretty good evidence too that 
perhaps we could do much better 
competing in our own natural mar- 
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advantages for you 


in selling Provident 





o You can offer conventional one-year renewable term 
plans or non-cancellable guaranteed renewable coverage 
for groups of 15 or more — written on a true group basis 
and providing realistic benefits. 


- You can offer Provident's exclusive 10/12 Plan, employ- 
er participation optional, for groups as small as five. Each 
member of the group can select his own coverage. 


You are backed by a pioneer company in the field. Spe- 
cialists are available to assist you in placing the business. 


» You have a tremendous market. Ask us for details. 


BROKERAGE BUSINESS INVITED 


PROVIDENT LIFE © ACCIDENT © SICKNESS 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 


Besucance Comywary 
iitihiiinimiiiceCRY 1 ae Oh , 


HOSPITAL ® SURGICAL © MEDICAL 








ket where we always did very well— 
GUARANTEED dollars for future de- 
livery instead of trying to compete 
in markets where our product 
doesn’t belong. Why should we help 
our competitors (who sell things for 
credit) by selling our policies “on 
credit” freeing more of the public 
money for “things and goods.” And 
why should we sell so much Term 
and so much Financed Insurance 
allowing the other forms of fixed 
dollar savings a free market with 
weak competition from us? Cer- 
tainly the average man has endorsed 
our form of thrift—and he needs it. 
Why don’t we sell more of it to him? 


Average Man 


Let us talk about an average man. 
Who is he? Let us take an example. 
Here he is at age thirty-five, a wife 
and two kids, income of $9,000. We 
might take another figure, but that’s 
a pretty good one to illustrate. Have 
you ever compared what this man 
spends over his working years for 
two of the main areas of expense: 
his cars and his house? He buys 
a $22,000 house with a $15,000 
mortgage. He buys a $3,200 car 
with a $1,000 down payment and 
trades it every four years. Now he 


. owns and runs both house and car 


all the way through from age 35 to 
65. 

The figures below cover down- 
payments, carrying charges, taxes, 
licenses, insurance, utilities, gas, re- 
pairs, etc. all the items required to 
own and run both all the way from 
age 35 to 65. 





House Car 
Cost — $72,640 —$33,629 
Worth + 14,780 + 1,300 
Net —$57,860 —$32,329 


Now it seems he ought to have 
some life insurance and he ought to 
have at least $22,000, the value of 
his house—his life ought to be worth 
that, too. And he ought to have 
ordinary life. The cost for this life 
insurance will be $17,232, but it will 

*be worth $19,165. He gets all his 
money back plus $1,933. 

It is interesting comparison of 
three kinds of property. Note the 
general relation: the house about 
$60,000 minus, the cars about $30,- 
000 minus his insurance about $19, 
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000 plus—pretty good property to 
own. 

Take a look at his annual budget. 
Remember his earnings of $9,000. 
Now the following figures are fairly 
representative because they have 
been checked with some of the au- 
thorities that do budgeting work: 





Shelter (house) ......... $2,400 
DOME Bits awakes ess 1,800 

a eer eee 600 
ay Sead. bemuees, c.s8 1,200 
Medel Care. oe... 55005. 400 
Mat gc eve es Wo SEES A 1,200 
OME cies ic onal $7,600 


He has $1,400 left over for every- 
thing else, minus $600 of it for his 
22,000 of permanent life insurance. 
That leaves him $800 for everything 
that he must face, recreation, schools, 
etc. Not much of a margin. In fact 
where is the margin for stocks, for 
mutual funds, for hedges against in- 
flation? Isn’t it a little bit imagina- 
tive to think that this average man 
can do anything about it? Double 
the man’s income to $18,000, if you 
think he’s the average man. He'll 
buy two cars, he'll own a $44,000 
house, his taxes will more than 
double, in fact he may wind up with 
less margin than the $9,000 man. 
And if this isn’t high enough, triple 
the income or quadruple it and the 
items go up too and it may well be 
that his margin is still not very much 
bigger than the other fellow’s. Mr. 
Average Man certainly does need 


us, and he certainly does need per-_ 


manent insurance. 


Saving and Protection 


Just look at his fixed dollar sav- 
ings in the banks and the other sav- 
ings institutions. That’s plenty of 
evidence of what he wants. Why are 

. We slipping then in our service which 
combines both savings and protec- 
tion? 

Could it be simply that we are 
just not preaching (and I use the 
word advisedly) as we used to, the 
need for thrift and permanent in- 
surance as we did and could again 
if we wanted to. What makes us 
think the public won’t respond ? 

Tf you look at the probate records 
they still show that about the only 
substantial worth in most estates is 
the life insurance on the breadwin- 
ner. And you remember Gilbert and 
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Know-how in Insurance 
Company Financing 


The financing of insurance companies, because of their un- 
usual financial structure, requires a thorough knowledge of 
theindustry,a knowledge acquiredonly withl 

ORPORATION, for many years closely 
associated with the market for insurance company stocks, 
has that knowledge. Over the years it has 
financing of numerous fire and casualty insurance companies 
and has maintained continuing primary markets in many 


Officials of insurance companies contemplating 
Jinancing programs are invited to consult with us. 





FIRST BOSTON 
CORPORATION 


15 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 5,N. Y. 
CHICAGO 
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Sullivan, “the buy term and invest 
the difference boys.” When one of 
them died he owned ordinary life 
(permanent) insurance. 

This brings me to my second en- 
deavor, to reach back thirty years 
in the business for some of the ideas, 
thoughts, phrases, attitudes that have 
sold literally billions of insurance. 
All of them are nontechnical, all of 
them are really part of a belief that 
insurance is an idea, not a gimmick 
or a policy, but a philosophy of liv- 
ing and of responsibilities designed 
for the average man who is all of us 
and whom I don’t think has changed 
very much. 

How many of these old chestnuts 
do you still believe in?, or use?, or 
try to get your men to use? I'll 
merely mention the idea; it will 
strike a responsive chord. Let your 


imagination carry it the rest of the 
way: 

The miracle of compound interest. 
Remember? We have it. 

Save and create vs create and save, 
and all in one. Remember? We have 
it. 

Live, die, quit—you can’t lose. One 
of the most powerful sales stories 
we've ever had. But we need cash 
values paid up values to do this. It’s 
meaningless without it. 

Insure your premiums as well as 
your life. Maybe this is a plug for 
mutual insurance—the safety cush- 
ion of dividend accumulations. 
Privileged property bought by a 
stroke of the pen: 

Unique creditor protection 
Unusual probate and transfer ad- 
vantages 


(Continued on the next page) 
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No tax on the increase in cash values 
Liquidity 
Confidential emergency funds 
Business loans without any publicity 
Personal borrowing—instant funds 
for the homely things 

Mary’s appendix 

The down payment on a house 

Johnny’s education 
No man escapes the economic 
squeeze in his working years. He 
has at least three or four major 


emergencies, and then what good is 
term and what good is Financed 
Insurance? 

The gentle compulsion of a premium 
notice. A savings plans tied to love 
of family. Broken resolutions. The 
latest news from Satan is that hell 
is still paved with good intentions. 
Insurance is not bought from sur- 
plus dollars, tax dollars, or invest- 
ment dollars. It’s bought out of 
sacrifice dollars and love for family. 
The price of a pack of cigarettes. 
They’re 28¢ a day now, about $100 





FEW COMPANIES 


scaled. 





HAVE A HISTORY 


ANY MORE 


In this day and age it is difficult to find a com- 
pany with a history. Federal Life did not spring 
up over night. It took 59 years of hard work for 
our company to reach the heights that it has 


Our Chicago housed Home Office, built by 
men of impeccable foresight, has added the 
proper ingredient for a high efficiency staff and 
true coordination with its new building. 


Federal Life field men have the added prestige in knowing that their 
company has not blossomed overnight and by. the same token will not 
die overnight but that it is built on 59 years of solid know-how. 

If you’d like to become a member of a solid organization write 
EMERY HUFF, Agency Vice President, 


FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
6100 N. Cicero Avenue, Chicago 46, Illinois. 








Over 50 years of Experience 


and Service 
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a year, $5,000 of ordinary life for 
a young man, or would he rather 
have cancer? 
To the policyholder—you can’t yo 
fishing at retirement on term to 65, 
To you who sell it, neither can you. 
Insurance costs too much—not in- 
surance itself but the thing that in- 
surance protects that costs. Take an 
illustration—education. Look at the 
price of it today. Yes, it has in- 
creased, but the very best way to 
meet increased costs is through the 
use of insurance. 
With a third to 40% of our State 
budget devoted to education, what’s 
happened to us that we aren’t mak- 
ing more educational “‘need” sales? 
It’s a natural. 
And how many of us have recently 
added up the items in one of our 
old special need sales, clean up and 
readjustment ; these items :—funeral, 
last illness, one year adjustment in- 
come, emergency fund, taxes due— 
those are big figures these days. And 
» why can’t this be sold on a perma- 
nent basis? It certainly is needed 
after sixty-five, perhaps even more 
than before. 


No Difference 


Perhaps this sounds old and con- 
servative, or as if the writer has lost 
touch with the times. But people 
are not very different today from ten, 
twenty, thirty years ago. Perhaps 
they’ve been on a spree; maybe 
_ we've helped them. We've had all 
these present things before. We had 
Investor’s Syndicate many years 
ago, we had something called Fidel- 
ity Funds, (I don’t recall the exact 
name, ) in the mutual fund line. We 
had Gilbert and Sullivan, as I men- 
tioned before. We had single pre- 
mium and temporary annuity 
gimmicks; we had a short term 
trust with special tax advantages 
and we had inflation. Not very long 
ago I read something by Mark 
Twain in which he mentioned paying 
12¢ for dinner. Think of that. The 
man who bought life insurance the 
day Twain had that 12¢ dinner went 
through inflation because by the 
4 time he died he couldn’t get a 12¢ 
dinner any more. But his insurance 
was mighty good and served its 
purpose even if it had lost some of 
its dollar value. /So, there’s nothing 
new about it. In fact there’s nothing 
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new about any of these things, it’s 
a question of degree. 

And take a look again at fixed dol- 
lar savings and blush a bit at the way 
we have moved aside to let our natu- 
ral competitors take the lead away 
from us. Let me repeat my opening 
statement that Financed Insurance 
and too much Term insurance are 
only symptomatic of weaknesses in 
our own business—lack of emphasis 
on the need for thrift and need sell- 
ing; need packages and program- 
ming; permanent insurance; the 
need for less technicalities and more 
motivation. 

There’s a tremendous opportu- 
nity in this direction, but it must 
start with you sales managers be- 
cause if you believe this then your 
salesmen will, and if your salesmen 
believe it then the buyers will, too. 
They already do. They’re still like 
you and me. They’re still searching 
for security for family and self. 
We've got the evidence in the other 
lines of savings. 

I wish I had the gift of expression 
énjoyed by great writers but since 
I don’t I like to borrow things they 
say. Recently I was reading some of 
the wonderful writings of Lourens 
van der Post about his native Africa 
in an issue of Holiday Magazine. 
Here is a statement by him: “This 
is perhaps one of the more sinister 
aspects of the modern political scene : 
the politician tends more and more 
to seek his power in the negative 
rather than the positive urges of his 
time.” 

I wonder if it’s only the politician. 
I wonder if perhaps we are doing 
some of the same. Are we seeking 
the negatives? Why shouldn’t we 
seek the positives? They are there. 
Insurance is a positive force for 
thrift and protection. That force is 
what has made us great. 

My company’s first rate book was 
published in 1888. I want to con- 
clude with some comments from a 
page called “Valuable Opinions.” 

“How a man with no surplus of 
estate, but still money enough to 
pay the premiums on a life insurance 
policy, can refuse to do it, and then 
look his children in the face, is a 
mystery to me”—one of the famous 
reverends of the day, Rev. T. De 
Witt Talmadge, D.D. And Dr. 
Farr says: “A life insurance com- 
pany is a bank in which deposits are 
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BOSTON 16. 5 


INCORPORATE 


Old in tradition and sense of respon- 
sibility—new in our progressive 
approach to the constantly chang- 
ing needs of policyholders. 
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made every year, to be withdrawn 
at the death of the depositor.” 

And here is the famous reverend 
Irenaeus Prime: ““The principle of 
life insurance is sound; the system 
offers opportunities to men on sala- 
ries and limited incomes to make 
provision for their families, and the 
investment is as safe as any other.” 

“It is a strange anomaly that men 
should be careful to insure their 
houses, their furniture, their ships, 
their merchandise, and yet neglect 
to insure their lives—surely the most 
important of all to their families.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. And Solo- 
mon says: “A good man leaveth an 
inheritance.” And the Bible: “If 
any provide not for his own, he hath 


denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel.” 

I ask this question. Could it be 
time again to renew the old religion 
of life insurance, perhaps even to hit 
the.“‘sawdust trail” to help ourselves 
and the public? 


REGISTER WITH S.E.C. 


THE VARIABLE ANNUITY Life Insur- 
ance Company and the Equity An- 
nuity Life Insurance Company have 
registered their variable annuity in- 
surance policies with the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, in ac- 
cordance with a recent Supreme 
Court decision. 
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Medical Progress—from page 19 


can be developed. Some animal ex- 
periments are showing promise. The 
use of hormones and the removal 
of hormone producing glands, such 
as the pituitary, the adrenals, the 
gonads, have some palliative value, 
but are not cures. Experiments too 
are being carried out with certain 
groups of viruses. Some of these 
have resulted in tumor regression. 
All these things have brought hope, 
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but I am afraid from our point of 
view, little more than hope. 

It is difficult to attempt to relate 
any of this to underwriting. I see 
nothing to suggest that we should 
be any more liberal than we are in 
handling these cases. Many compa- 
nies are taking skin cancer standard, 
and the more serious forms on a 
substandard basis after a three year 
waiting period. Possibly the only 
group to which we need give serious 
thought is the cancer insitu. If early 
treatment means anything, these 
cases where the tumor is found in 
its very earliest recognizable state 
in such sites as the colon and rectum 
and cervix, where results of treat- 
ment even with somewhat more ad- 
vanced cancer have been reasonable, 
would appear to be a favorable 
group. 


An Important Role 


Infections—Despite the fact that 
infections have been knocked out of 
first place as a cause of death, they 
still play an important role in claims 
and in underwriting and I think 
warrant a brief look. There is a 
tendency to develop strains resistant 
to the agents used and with the very 
wide use of the antibiotics particu- 
larly, this may become of importance. 
It is rather interesting that in a 
survey of a rather isolated small 
town, with a population of seven 
hundred and forty-three people, only 
sixty had not had antibiotics within 
the previous five years. Resistant 
strains are becoming a real problem 
in hospitals, where, of course, cross 
infection is an ever present problem. 
Fortunately, new drugs are being 
continually developed. I read a re- 
cent statement to the effect that 
twenty thousand drugs were cur- 
rently under test. Of these, of course, 
only a few will be found effective. 
Penicillin is still the best all-round 
antibiotic. It is of interest that an 
enzyme called penicillinase has been 
found which will destroy penicillin 
in the body. It has a possible use in 
those rare but unfortunate individ- 
uals who demonstrate really serious 
reactions to penicillin. 

Identification of bacteria has been 
a slow, laborious task. Growing them 
in various culture media, testing 
their reactions on a variety of chem- 
icals, etc. has taken anywhere from 


a day to a week, and with such 
slowly growing organisms as those 
causing tuberculosis, it may take 
several weeks. Recently a method 
has been devised for rapid identifica- 
tion of bacteria in a matter of min- 
utes. The organisms when properly 
treated are found to glow with a 
distinctive color. This color is 
matched with a known standard and 
the organism identified. Should this 
have widespread acceptance, it will 
make the task of the bacteriologist 
much easier. 

Maybe under the heading of “In- 
vestigating Tools” would be a good 
place to consider the condition of 
Agammaglobulinemia. This has 
been recognized within the past few 
years. It was found that a number 
of people with extremely low re- 
sistance to infection had little or 
none of the blood fraction which 
normally contain the antibodies 
against bacterial infection. In the 
pre-antibiotic era children who in- 
herited the inability to synthesize 
gammaglobulin probably died with 
the first or second infection they ex- 
perienced. There is another type who 
appear to lose their ability to syn- 
thesize gammaglobulin later in life. 
In spite of treatment, there is still 
a constant danger from infectious 
disease and existence must remain 
perilous. The prognosis of these peo- 
ple will require a great deal of fur- 
ther study. 

Treatment of infection is going 
forward slowly without the dramatic 
changes of the past. New drugs are 
constantly coming on the market. 
Some have strong antibacterial ac- 
tion by themselves and others as en- 
hancing drugs. Other drugs are be- 
ing used to improve the diffusion of 
the antibiotic in the inflamed tissues. 
Improvements are being made in the 
treatment of the chronic infections 
as well. In tuberculosis, the old 
drugs such as streptomycin and iso- 
niazid are still found to be the best, 
but many new ones are finding some 
use in resistant subjects. Hormones 
are showing some promise as an ad- 
juvant and surgery, of course, still 
plays an important part. 

The developments in Poliomyelitis, 
I am sure, are well known to you. 
The Salk vaccine using killed virus 
has been remarkably effective and 
has had widespread acceptance. Ex- 
periments are under way using a vac- 
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cine of live viruses, altered to 
minimize their damaging potential 
without losing their power to stimu- 
late production of antibodies. In 
certain other diseases this type has 
been more useful than the killed vac- 
cine, 

I think there is nothing to be said 
from the underwriting viewpoint. I 
am sure we have all made the under- 
writing changes warranted by the 
improved handling of the infection. 

Metabolic Diseases—Under the 
Metabolic Diseases I have placed 
some which can’t strictly be so clas- 
sified, but it does seem a convenient 
place to consider them. Diabetes 
Mellitus is probably the most impor- 
tant of the group. As in practically 
every disease, here too research is 
being pushed. Out of this has come 
two developments which I think are 
worth mentioning. The first is an 
aid in investigation. In recent years 
enzyme tests have been developed 
which seem to be specific for glu- 
cose. The older methods were some- 
times almost invalidated by the 
reaction of the chemicals used, to 
substances other than glucose. A 
positive urine with the enzyme tests 
indicates even more strongly than 
our older methods, the need for fur- 
ther investigation of the applicant’s 
ability to handle carbohydrate. 


Oral Agents 


The second development is in the 
field of treatment. From time to 
time oral agents to replace insulin 
have been tested and discarded, usu- 
ally because of their toxic effects. 
In recent years more promising 
drugs have been found, first Carbu- 
tamide and more recently Tolbuta- 
mide (Orinase). The former has 
been dropped on this continent due 
to its toxicity, but is still used in 
Europe. The latter has had fairly 
wide acceptance. It is estimated that 
at least one hundred thousand dia- 
betics are being treated with it, but 
Opinion varies as to its value and it 
is a long way from being an insulin 
substitute. Its site of action is not 
yet known. Some studies point to 
its action being on the insulin pro- 
ducing cells of the pancreas; others 
on the liver. It has been estimated 
that 60-75% of those developing 
diabetes after the age of thirty will 
give a satisfactory response. This 
gtoup, of course, make up 95% of 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Medical Progress—Continued 


the Diabetic population. But it has 
a tendency to lose its effect. It 
should not be used in the Juvenile 
Diabetic, the unstable Diabetic, the 
unreliable Diabetic or the Diabetic 
with complications. 

From an underwriting point of 
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view, I believe we must accept con- 
trol with Tolbutamide as a satisfac- 
tory method of treatment. But we 
should insist on even higher stand- 
ards of supervision and control. We, 
of course, have no means of know- 
ing the effect or lack of effect this 
drug may have in the development 
of the complications of diabetes. 
Time alone can give us this infor- 
mation. 

The next disease Systemic Lupus 
Erythematosis, I am going to men- 
tion briefly, because we seem to be 
seeing it a little more often in our 
underwriting and in-fact, there are. 
reports suggesting that it is becom- 
ing more common, quite outside our 
increased ability to make the diag- 
nosis. It is far from a new disease— 
having been described one hundred 
and thirty years ago. The disease 
affects practically all the tissues of 
the body and appears to be related 
in some way to an abnormality in 
the production of antibodies or an 
antigen-antibody reaction. Within 
the past ten years a new technique 
for diagnosis was discovered—a 
peculiar cell found in the bone mar- 
row of these cases and called the 
L E cell seems to be specific for 
the condition. Treatment with anti- 
malarial drugs and steroids are only 
partly satisfactory. 

This seems to be a good place to 
say a little about the steroids, a 
group of synthetic chemicals, acting 
on the body in somewhat the same 
way as do the secretions from the 
adrenal cortex and hence the name 
Cortico-steroids. The first one to 
be used was Cortisone and since 
then a procession has followed with 
Hydrocortisone, Prednisone, Pred- 
nisolone and many others. They 
have a remarkable anti-inflammatory 
effect and unfortunate side effects 
which greatly limit their usefulness. 
They are most useful in the acute 
phases of inflammatory conditions 
such as Rheumatoid Arthritis. The 
side effects resulting in salt reten- 
tion peptic ulcer, hypertension and 
even psychoses make prolonged use 
undesirable. We can, of course, in- 
sure some of the people being treated 
by the steroids—our action must de- 
pend on the underlying condition 
and the response to treatment. 

Gout is the last of the Metabolic 
Diseases I want to mention. It is the 
result of an abnormality in body 


chemistry, characterized by an eleva- 
tion of the level of uric acid salts 
in the blood and certain tissues. New 
drugs have been developed to aid 
the old reliable, colchichine, in con- 
trolling the acute attack and proba- 
bly more important still a drug 
(Probenecid) has been found to act 
as a urate eliminant. This along 
with dietary restriction minimizes 
the deposition of harmful urates in 
the body. These newer developments, 
I believe, support a continuance of 
our liberal handling of uncompli- 
cated gout. 


Of Epidemic Proportion 


Accidents—I have interpreted the 
words “Medical Progress” in the 
title of this talk in the broadest sense 
to include things not strictly medical, 
yet of real importance to the medical 
profession. Accidents fall into this 
category. Because they have assumed 
epidemic proportion, because they 
occupy a very fair percentage of the 
available hospital beds, and because 
the care of the injured both as acute 
and chronic cases requires so much 
of the profession’s time, accidents 
have become one of the major public 
health problems. I am pleased to 
say that the medical people are tak- 
ing, in recent years, a very active 
interest in the problem. As the third 
cause of death, they concern us par- 
ticularly as individuals interested in 
protecting our companies from un- 
necessary claims. 

The responsibility for most motor 
vehicle accidents can be ascribed to 
either failure of material or person- 
nel, 

Doctors have made studies of the 
type of injury resulting from auto- 
mobile accidents and from this have 
been able to assist the manufacturer 
and other interested persons in mak- 
ing vehicles safer. By far their most 
important role, however, is the study 
of the individuals involved. In one 
study of accidents, it was found that 
18% were attributed to drivers with 
character deficiencies and the re- 
maining 82% to lowered perform- 
ance capacity. Alcohol has _ been 
proven a major factor in accidents 
and is probably an important factor 
in 25-30% of the fatal accidents, 
either the driver or a pedestrian 
being under its influence. In addi- 
tion, neurological conditions, such as 
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epilepsy, impairments of the sense 
organs, effects of drugs being used 
for treatment, all play their part. 
There is, however, a large group left 
in which none of these factors have 
been found. Studies have been car- 
ried out in which people involved in 
accidents were matched with similar 
groups who had not been involved 
and an effort made to see if the ac- 
cident group showed evidence of 
maladjustment in such things as 
court records, public health and 
venereal disease rates, Credit Bu- 
reau records, social service agency 
contacts, etc. It was found that two- 
thirds of the accident repeaters were 
known to one or more of these agen- 
cies, as against only a tenth of those 
who were accident free. In another 
study it was found possible to iden- 
tify 85% of the accident repeaters 
through such records as court ap- 
pearances for offenses against the 
traffic ‘codes, offenses against per- 
sons, offenses against self, offenses 
against property, license suspension, 
unfavorable business reports, etc. 
In general, the persons having re- 
peated accidents may be character- 
ized as having a disrespect for 
organized authority, poor social ad- 
justment and evidence of permanent 
or transitory emotional instability. 
It has been said that a man drives as 
he lives. Another writer has ex- 
pressed it in this way: “An automo- 
bile is an extension of a man’s 
emotional pattern. An individual 
who is immature, conflict ridden, 
hostile and infantile will reflect these 
traits in his driving and become res- 
ponsible for most of the traffic acci- 
dents.” 

It is extremely difficult to relate 
this accident hazard to underwriting 
and yet because of the very large 
sums of money paid out each year by 
the insurance companies in claims, 
it seems essential to make a real 
effort to find some relationship. In 
our Company the ratings imposed 
for alcoholic excesses assume some 
importance numeritally. These, 
along with the smaller group rated 
for other acts of non-conformity to 
society, undoubtedly serve as some 
degree of selection against this ac- 
cident claim group. There is also a 
small group rated for past mental 
illness and neuroses, but it seems to 
me that outside these we are doing 
little or nothing to protect the Com- 
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pany against this major claims 
group. I don’t know the answer but 
I am hopeful that my remarks will 
stimulate some thought and am also 
hopeful that out of all the studies 
being made, some guidance will 
come. 

This seems to be the appropriate 
time to say something about the 
progress being made in the care of 
the alcoholic. In the past ten years 
the problem of the alcoholic, not as 
a law violator, but as a sick individ- 


ual, has become the concern of gov- 
ernment, courts, social agencies, the 
medical profession, and even other 
alcoholics. The care of the acute 
alcoholic, with newer knowledge of 
body chemistry and the advent of 
new tranquilizing drugs, has im- 
proved tremendously. The long 
range treatment by both government 
and private clinics has done a great 
deal to enable the alcoholic to re- 
sume his place in society. From an 
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Medical Progress—from page 61 


underwriting point of view, I feel 
we have some basis for optimism, 
but possibly we have always been 
over-optimistic in this type of case. 

And finally, a word about the 
Ataractic Drugs, or Tranquilizers. 
Ataraxia means peace of mind, a 
rare state in our busy society—re- 
sulting more and more in efforts to 
induce chemically something we 
have not the will or the wit to search 
out in a better and more lasting way. 
For many years sedative drugs like 
phenobarbitol have been used in the 
milder disturbances, such as the 
neuroses but it is only in recent 
years that major forms of mental 
illnesses, the thinking disturbances 
such as Paranoia and Schizophrenia 
have been definitely improved by 
drug therapy. The most used drugs 
are chlorpromazine and reserpine. 
They have done much to replace in- 
sulin and electro shock therapy in 
these cases. The greatest value of 
the ataractic drugs is the control of 
anxiety, tension, agitation and psy- 
chomotor activity. The treatment of 
a depressed patient with these drugs 
may enhance existing depression and 
increase the risk of suicide. 


A Brighter Sky 


From an underwriting viewpoint, 
the sky ahead appears a little 
brighter, but there is no rainbow yet, 
and certainly no pot of gold for the 
company anywhere on the horizon, 

Summary—In summary I have 
made an attempt to glance briefly at 
the changes in medicine which may 
affect the groups numerically im- 


portant to us as applicants for insur- 
ance and as claims. The changes 
unfortunately aren’t readily translat- 
able into underwriting action. It is 
not my intention, however, to be 
pessimistic about any of the ad- 
vances. I believe it is our job to 
insure everyone with a need for in- 
surance and a willingness to pay 
the price, if we possibly can. To do 
this we must keep peeking through 
the keyhole at the uninsurables of 
today—even at the expense of a lit- 
tle redness on the face of the un- 
derwriter or a little red ink on the 
books of the Company—for in no 
other way can we identify them as 
the insurables of tomorrow. 


LOWER DEATH RATE 


THE DEATH RATE among the owners 
of America’s 89,000,000 ordinary 
life insurance policies declined 
slightly in 1958, although still above 
the record low level of 1956, the 
Institute of Life Insurance reports. 

The over-all 1958 death rate 
among these ordinary insurance 
policyholders is reported by the In- 
stitute to be 606.0 per 100,000, com- 
pared with 607.3 the year before 
and 625.1 ten years ago. The 1956 
record low was 581.7. : 

The improvement last year was 
largely in the latter half of the year, 
the first part of the year showing 
some continued effect of the 1957 
epidemic of influenza, which caused 
material increases in deaths from 
both influenza and pneumonia and 
the diseases of the heart. Through 
history, periods in which a rise in 
death rates has stemmed from an in- 


fluenza epidemic have been followed 
by a period of decline in death rates, 

Another contributing factor in 
1958, reported by some life com- 
panies, was the slight additional 
weighting of younger age groups, 
due to the large volume of Family 
Plan policies going on the books in 
recent years. These brought into the 
ranks of policyholders a large num- 
ber of children, who show lower 
death rates in certain categories, 

The No. 1 Killer among policy- 
holders in 1958 continued to be the 
diseases of the cardiovascular-renal 
system, loosely labelled heart disease, 
these accounting for 57% of total 
deaths, with a rate of 342.7 per 
100,000. This compared with 346.0 
the year before and 327.9 ten years 
ago. 

The death rate from cancer also 
declined slightly in 1958, being 
111.6, compared with 113.4 the year 
before and 98.7 in 1948. 

Tuberculosis continued its decline, 
recording a new low death rate of 
2.2 per 100,000, representing only 
0.4% of total deaths. A year ago, 
the comparable death rate was 2.5 
and ten years ago 11.4. 

The accident death rate dropped 
slightly in 1958, although the im- 
provement was entirely in the auto- 
mobile accidents, other accidents 
showing a slightly increased rate. 


INCOME TAX BILL 


THE SENATE FINANCE Committee 
has reported out the Life Insurance 
Company Income Tax Bill, with 
amendments. The committee esti- 
mates that the revenue from this bill 


will be $500,000,000 for 1958. 
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Computer Challenge—from p. 25 


tionships, and probabilities pertinent 
to a particular management problem. 

The management scientist—the 
mathematician—has made a profes- 
sion of resolving problems involving 
numerous complex variables and 
their combinations, permutations, 
and probabilities. He adapts the ad- 
vanced theory of the basic logistics 
researcher into mathematical models 
that afford the operating manager a 
practical means for weighing the 


pros and cons of possible alternative 
courses of action. Further, such 
models provide the means for more 
logical and rapid assessment of the 
effects, ramifications, and implica- 
tions of unforeseen developments. 
The last-mentioned consideration, 
unforeseen developments, perhaps 
merits a little further elaboration. 
Very often one hears the reaction 
that computers may well help solve 
somebody else’s problems, but that 
the particular problem at hand is 
fraught with too many uncertainties. 
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This philosophy, however, betrays a 
rather poor realization of what really 
constitutes proper and primary man- 
agement concern. In other words, 
management should be infinitely 
more concerned with anticipating 
and planning for the future, than it 
should be with adapting the present 
in reaction to the past. 

Simply stated, my point is this: 
it is precisely because of the limitless 
uncertainties of the future that we 
need management at all. If there 
were no uncertainties we could all 
plot the desired course of our busi- 
ness once and for all and merrily 
spend the rest of our lives out on the 
golf course, To say that you 
wouldn’t trust a management 
science/electronic computer solution 
to a business management problem 
because of the uncertainties of the 
future involved is not unlike refus- 
ing to carry an umbrella because of 
uncertainty as to whether or not it 
may rain. Or, even more apropos, 
it’s like refusing to carry insurance 
because of uncertainty as to when 
one may die. 

The important point here for top 
management is that operations re- 


search affords a newly developing , 


tool for solving complex business 
management problems, and_ that 
electronic computers are a valuable 
if not vital accessory to that tool. 
The various techniques are in vari- 
our stages of development and, in any 
case, must be carefully modified and 
applied to individual problems. That 
is, they aren’t universal short cuts 
that automatically can be applied 
across the board. They have to be 
recognized, studied, understood, and 
then carefully tailored to the prob- 
lem at hand. But in terms of im- 
proving the effectiveness of the 
“doers” they promise almost un- 
heard of advantages. In brief, com- 
puter installations restricted to alle- 
viating the difficulties of data 
massagers, and which do not utilize 
management science techniques to 
improve the effectiveness of the 
“doers,” are as primitive and as use- 
less as jet planes without any fuel 
in the tanks—the planes have great 
potential but never get off the 
ground. 

I think it is imperative that top 
management become fully aware of 
operations research possibilities. 
The proper staffing and organization 
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for any really forward-looking com- 
puter installation should certainly in- 
clude at least a small nucleus of man- 
agement scientist talent. It simple 
amazes me that insurance companies, 
which have a built-in mathematical 
capability in terms of their actuarial 
department, haven’t long since seen 
fit to block off a few of these sta- 
tistical specialists to make them a 
part of the management team. This 
talent could be charged with explor- 
ing and developing ways and means 
of adapting operations research to 
the particular activity’s major man- 
agement deficiencies. What are 
these major management deficien- 
cies? That question brings us to a 
consideration of the “thinkers.” 


Our Major Problem 


Hardly anybody thinks anymore. 
That’s our major problem today! 
No originality! No vision on what 
information our management needs! 
Just following the calf path! We've 
convinced ourselves that “imagina- 
tion” is a teen-ager vice and not for 
adults. You would almost believe 
that there is a law against “thinking” 
—or at the least that there was a 
heavy tax on it. It’s the mark of our 
times. When we were kids—back 
in the late forties—we improvised. 
Today’s children spend a good deal 
of their time making models. And 
what is the most universal charac- 
teristic of our adult population? 
Everyone is a do-it-yourself addict. 
One way or another we are following 
instructions. We are rarely inven- 
tive or creative. We can run down 
to the corner drug store and for 
35c get a detailed book on how to do 
Virtually anything under the sun. 
Nobody has to think anymore—so 
nobody does. 

Let’s pursue this further. Let’s 
suppose we are managers, allegedly 
the thinkers behind organizational 
success, and let’s suppose things 
aren’t going as well as we suspect 
they might. In short, we wish to 
improve our management. So—we 
decide to study our management re- 
sources and practices, identify the 
essential elements, and most 
especially we wish to discover our 
management deficiencies. Then we 
can set about alleviating deficiencies. 

Now this is fairly standard pro- 
cedure and I’m sure appears reason- 
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ably sound to a great many people. 
But let’s stop right here for a minute 
and just plain think. The recogni- 
tion of a deficiency pre-supposes the 
existence of a norm or standard; a 
comparative index representing ideal 
management. Reflection will con- 
vince of the severe limitation in- 
herent in “observation” as a means 
of identifying ideal management. 
Obviously, in the case posed, our 
observation might ultimately dis- 
close all the sensible manifestations 


of “what our management is”; but 
it could never be expected to reveal 
“what our management should be”! 
We are going to have to think! 
Let’s try another illustration. 
Imagine that there was once a zeal- 
ous blacksmith dedicated to scientifi- 
cally improving overland transporta- 
tion. Accordingly, he devised 
stream-lined, form-fitting saddles, 
lightened horseshoes of improved de- 
sign, and carefully worked out 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Computer Challenge—Continued 


optimal feeding and resting sched- 
ules, and the like. He might by such 
process eventually have effected a 
substantial reduction in the elapsed 
time for a horseback journey from 
Baltimore to Washington, How- 
ever, this preoccupation with the 
then existing mode of transportation 
would never have led him to invent 
the automobile. 

It is now evident that we could 
have approached our problem in a 
different way. We could have, for 
instance, , thought about it. We 
might best have begun with a con- 
sideration of the end-objective. 

How many managers can honestly 
contend that they have a computer 
installation that has directly helped 
them personally to do a better job? 
Lots of companies claim marginal 
economic benefits after installing a 
computer. And I know many activ- 
ities have greatly expedited premium 
billing and accounting, mortgage 
loan accounting, and claims pay- 
ment services and the like with the 
aid of computers. But let’s face it— 


customer billing is not management’s 
job, nor is payroll, nor is fiscal ac- 
counting. It has competent assist- 
ants for these jobs. So again I ask— 
what has a computer ever done for 
any manager personally ? 

I suspect that I may well be sug- 
gesting an entirely new perspective 
for managers in regard to computer 
installations. I certainly hope so. I 
would like them to at least consider 
the possibility that computers are, 
primarily, a tool to be exploited by 
top management. To be sure, they 
have their place in expediting the 
mere massaging of data. And they 
have even more value in relation to 
improving the effectiveness of pro- 
ductive forces. The latter is exem- 
plified by more optimal allocation of 
personnel resources and more op- 
timal scheduling of productive work 
effort, etc. Still, and primarily, the 
really significant potential of com- 
puters lies in its service to top man- 
agement itself. 

The essential job of the manager 
is “to make decisions.” Now, de- 
cisions reflect an experienced-tem- 
pered evaluation of all relevant fac- 


tors, with a view to maximizing 
progress toward ultimate objectives, 
with a minimum expenditure of re- 
sources. The already large number 
of relevant factors is ever increas- 
ing, and the inter-relationship of the 
many factors is ever becoming more 
and more obscure. It is true that an 
advanced data processing system can 
effectively filter out essential infor- 
mation and present it in a more 
timely fashion and more useful form. 
Nevertheless, and no matter how ad- 
vanced the data processing system 
may be, the manager is ultimately 
and inevitably confronted with the 
necessity of quickly making vital de- 
cisions on the basis of a cursory 
evaluation of a multiplicity of con- 
flicting factors replete with impon- 
derables and hidden implications. 

In simple terms, even the most 
abundantly endowed and enlightened 
modern-day manager does not have 
time to select the best of many pos- 
sible alternatives. He is the victim- 
ized slave of the very management 
information system that was osten- 
sibly designed to serve him. He 
needs help. The electronic compu- 
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ter aided and abetted by the manage- 
ment scientist can provide it. But 
it is precisely at this point that we 
arrive at the dual-pronged nub of 
what I suspect is the real problem. 

In brief, I believe most modern- 
day managers fall into one or the 
other of two main categories. First, 
Diogenes himself would be hard put 
to find many first-line executives 
honest enough to admit that they 
need any help, and least of all 
from any scientifically spawned elec- 
tronic monster. Second, there are 
the others who are afraid of com- 
puters precisely because they sus- 
pect that the machines might help, 
but that they would in so doing dis- 
close their own limitations and de- 
ficiencies. 

Let us, in the peculiar pattern of 
modern logic, first direct our atten- 
tion to the second group—those 
managers who are afraid of com- 
puters in relation to their own per- 
sonal responsibilities. To them I 
can say simply and categorically— 
“Stop worrying!” I recently com- 
pleted visits with the research and 
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development staffs of:sevetal of our 
major computer manufacturers in 
connection with my own work. No 
manager is in danger of being re- 
placed by a computer in the imme- 
diately forseeable future. As a mat- 
ter of fact, none of the manufacturers 
I visited even have a machine in the 
drawing board stage which can shoot 
golf in the low eighties and assimi- 
late two double martinis each noon- 
time. 


Now, however, let me seriously 
attempt to allay the fears that any 
manager might conceivably have 
with respect to computers. The job 
of the manager is really twofold. His 
job is partly to make final decisions 
on the basis of all relevant informa- 
tion, and partly to contribute crea- 
tive input or stimulus. With regard 
to decision-making, I think it is 
obvious that the computer can at 
best only be an ally, adjunct, or ex- 
tension to the mind of the manager. 
It might well take a manager a life- 
time to evaluate a series of alterna- 
tives that a computer could examine 
and appraise in sixty minutes. But 


don’t forget the computer has to be 
told, and told precisely, what to do. 
Only the manager can supply the 
necessary criteria for assigning pri- 
orities, relative worths, and other in- 
dices of comparative logic. Only the 
tedium of making the multiplicity of 
comparisons is surrendered to the 
mechanical monster. 


The manager’s responsibility for 
creative input or providing stim- 
ulus is even more remote from the 
capabilities of current computers. Of 
course, once the manager has a bril- 
liant idea then the computer may 
well be used to test it. Still, it is 
the manager who has to supply the 
ideas. And right here we again must 
confront my basic theme—which is 
a plea for plain, old-fashioned, think- 
ing-men. The most serious defici- 
ency in present day computer instal- 
lations, and indeed in present day 
management itself, is the general re- 
luctance of managers to think. 

One of the most popular notions 
of today is that when anything goes 
seriously wrong we must immedi- 


(Continued on the next page) 
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Computer Challenge—Continued 


ately seek out a “practical man.” 
We would be considerably more cor- 
rect, however, if in such circum- 
stances we sought an impractical 
man, that is to say—a_ theorist. 
After all, a practical man is one ac- 
customed by daily practice to the 
way things usually work. When a 
thing will not work, then you need a 
“thinker”—a man with some doc- 
trine as to why things work at all. 
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If the Navy’s latest rocket missile 
has a slight indisposition to operate 
properly, for example, a handy prac- 
tical mechanic might well be able to 
correct the deficiency. But, if it is 
a serious deficiency, it is much more 
likely that some absent-minded pro- 
fessor with wild white hair would 
have to be dragged out of a college 


laboratory to analyze the evil. The 


more complicated the difficulty, the 
whiter haired and more absent- 
minded will be the theorist who is 
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needed to deal with it. Moreover, 
in an extreme case, probably no one 
but the man (probably insane) who 
invented the mighty missile could 
possibly determine what was the 
matter with it. 

What does all this have to do with 
computers and management in gen- 
eral? Simply this. If management 
has serious deficiencies—it is its 
own fault! If a computer installa- 
tion simply reflects a conversion of 
old systems to new hardware—it’s 
management’s fault! Top manage- 
ment men are the thinkers. They 
cannot expect computers program- 
mers to initiate revoluntary new ap- 
plications. They cannot expect man- 
agement analyst or systems 
surveyors to initiate startling new 
management concepts. If any of 
these people could do these things 
—then certainly they wouldn’t need 
top management at all. But they 
can’t do these things, and these 
things are the manager’s job, and 
they require a lot of thinking, and 
thinking is work—hard work. And 
the only place success comes before 
work is in the dictionary. 

Let me try to depict just what has 
occurred in the management area of 
computer applications. The prevail- 
ing situation is comparable to 
dumping the 1958 automobile pro- 
duction on the 1918 market. The 
vitally required network of roads 
and super-highways so essential to 
proper and complete computer ex- 
ploitation simply do not exist. 
Neither do the road maps nor the 
service stations. We not only have 
the means for getting where we 
wish to go; we don’t even know the 
direction we should take. 


A Complete System 


The present situation in this field 
is similiar to that of the African 
tribal chieftain who visited conti- 
nental Europe for the first time in 
his life. He was, of course, tremen- 
dously impressed by the manifold 
marvels wrought by modern science; 
but he was especially awed by the 
miracle of incandescent lighting 
which turned night into day. Thus, 
when he finally returned to his jungle 
kingdom, he expectantly carried with 
him several cartons of the “magic” 
light bulbs. He might just as well 
have taken home an electronic com- 
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puter, because, just like light bulbs, 
their true potential can be realized 
only when they are installed in a 
complete and soundly engineered 
system, This means they must serve 
not only the “word-passers,” but the 
“doers,” and especially ~ the 
“thinkers.” And, of course, this can 
only happen if the “thinkers” are 
in fact thinking. é 


Three Main Areas 


Everyone has long agreed that 
there are substantially only three 
main areas in which insurance com- 
panies can hope to realize increased 
profits, namely—by reducing admin- 
istrative costs to a minimum, by 
maximizing excess interest earnings, 
and through savings that result from 
any reduction in the mortality rate. 
Nevertheless, it was only as recently 
as 1948 that most companies adopted 
the CSO Mortality Table which rec- 
ognizes and reflects the continual in- 
crease in longevity and related ad- 
vances in medical science. 

And even today the medical direc- 
tor has not really been made a part 
of the management team. Just con- 
sider the possibilities of his getting 
together with the sales-underwriting 
organizations with a view to maxi- 
mizing campaigns in geographical 
areas Or occupational groups that 
represent the minimum risk. And 
in this connection, is your company 
making use of the tremendous 
amount of data available through 
the Federal government at virtually 
no cost? Much valuable data has 
been developed by such agencies as 
the Veterans Administration and the 
National Institute of Health. 

Or, consider even the more 
mundane area of reduced adminis- 
trative costs. In most companies 
the branch offices send in data on 
the numerical rating system for pol- 
icy underwriting in written form. 
Has much thought been given to the 
possible advantages, economic and 
otherwise, of providing in the fu- 
ture a daily inventory of underwrit- 
ing proposals on five channel tape? 
This could be readily transmitted to 
the home office, ground through a 
computer where it is automatically 
and accurately matched against un- 
derwriting criteria, and returned to 
the branch offices on a 2448 hour 
schedule. 
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“Harvey, when field and home office get 
together, it’s bound to happen!” 


Coordinated planning ahead, with em- 
phasis on backing fieldmen, has resulted in 
solid growth (28% increase in sales over 
last year) — expanded offices — full port- 
folio, including Commercial Group Plans, 
solicited and followed through by our own 
fieldmen in existing agencies, to help build 
up more contacts. 


You will go places with a company that’s going places 


Write: G. Frank Clement, C. L. U. 
Vice President in Charge of Agencies 


There’s only one 


Shenandoah Life 
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But, let’s get to the heart of the 
matter, Has any truly imaginative 
thinking taken place in regard to 
determining the product and the 
market? Perhaps your most im- 
portant objective is finding dollars. 
Well, what is being done to find 
and attract new customers? Have 
you compiled and analyzed market 
statistics in terms of population dis- 
tributions? Have such distributions 
been further sub-classified into 


economic groups or occupational 
groups? Have you evaluated the 
publicity value of small but highly 
specialized markets? Have you 
evolved and tested (and I mean on 
a computer and not in actual and 
perhaps costly practice) custom 
tailored insurance coverages? 

For instance, what has been done 
to graduate payments both in terms 
of risk and in terms of the custom- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Computer Challenge—Continued 


er’s ability to pay? Here I am 
referring to the often encountered 
fact that a man is single, then he 
marries, then he has children, then 
his children leave home. Clearly his 
risk varies, the extent of his needed 
coverage varies, and his ability to 
pay varies. Can all these factors be 
attractively merged and optimized ? 
Have you thoroughly tested, with a 
computer of course, the validity of 
your rules governing insurability 
and rates? 

Or, let’s suppose you have plenty 
of money. Have you optimized the 
allocation of non-reserve funds? 
Have you scientifically optimized 
the distribution of invested funds 
(within legal limits of course), and 
have you a mechanized follow-up 
routine for checking the return 
against the expectancy ? 

What, in brief, is being done to 
assure that both short-range and 
long-range investments are in the 
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mountains 





And, some day, man 
will also conquer cancer. 
With your help. 


Guard your family... 
fight cancer with 
a checkup and a check 
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best interest of the company? For 
example, I wonder if any of the 
companies purchased desert acreage 
in tne Imperial Valley in California 
forty years ago. And I wonder if 
any companies feel that irrigation 
of other desert acreage might well 
be possible during the next thirty 
or forty years which would increase 
its value several thousand times. Or, 
to take another example, are any 
companies embarked today in an 
analysis of the investment possibili- 
ties in the Northwest and Alaska 
which twenty years from now could 
conceivably prove extremely profit- 
able to the company? 

Or, let’s look at a few other pos- 
sibilities. Have you tested the valid- 
ity of salesman qualification and 
aptitude tests against performance ? 
Have you evolved and tested im- 
proved beneficiary oriented options 
and their publicity value? Have 
you exhausted the practical possibil- 
ities of converting existing policies 
to new ones that are mutually ad- 
vantageous to the customer and the 
company, or are they all ignored as 
water over the dam? Have you 
optimized the allocation of funds 
to health programs and safety cam- 
paigns to minimize your risks? 

Now, all of the things I’ve been 
mentioning are fruitful fields for the 
management scientist and his faith- 
ul and loyal computer. Together 
they can figure and execute the ways 
and means of solving all such prob- 
lems. But somebody has to tell them 
what the problem is, where they 
should direct their efforts, and in 
what order of priority. Now it may 
well be that you can point your 
fingers at me and insist that all my 
propositions were naive. Well, my 
answer to that is that I should cer- 
tainly hope so. I would hope that 
if any of my ideas were new, novel 
or startling that I was an insurance 
executive so that I might cash in 
on them. I’m not an insurance ex- 
ecutive, but my readers are, and it 
is precisely my point that only they 
can come up with the really good 
and needed ideas. They are the in- 
surance-world “thinkers.” 

I’m simply saying this. Electronic 
computers have largely been used so 
far in the business world only in the 
area of data massaging. And that’s 
peanuts. Real idea men, plus man- 
agement scientists, plus computers, 


plus testing—this is what will pro- 
duce the startling innovations. The 
ideas I have presented were admit- 
tedly those of an insurance-world 
neophyte. It is the job of insuraice 
management to come up with ‘he 
ideas, and determine just what to 
do and when and where, 


Growing Incompatibility 


The truly sad fact of the matter 
is that all of us apparently reach 
plateaus of complete mental com- 
placency. We scorn computers be- 
cause they have to be instructed in 
precise detail as to what to do. 
Then, we illogically condemn them 
for failing to achieve startling re- 
sults, when we haven’t fed in any 
startling ideas. It was this thought 
that gave rise to my general subject. 
We should worry less about the 
mechanical incompatibility of one 
computer with another computer, 
and worry more—even exclusively 
—about the growing incompatibility 
of computers and managers. 

What I have tried to do is 
awaken the reader to the latter in- 
compatibility. Let’s just consider a 
computer as a pencil for a moment. 
You and I don’t have to know the 
intricacies of pencil manufacture. 
We don’t even have to know the 
essential materials that constitute a 
pencil. And even more to the point 
—we can know all about program- 
ming a pencil—that is, we can know 
all about the technical art of writing 
—still, our most important concern 
should be having something to write 
about. Our basic responsibility is 
the infusion of ideas. You let some- 
body else do your writing. Even 
more—you should let somebody clse 
learn all about it and run your com- 
puter. 

This then has really been a ‘lis- 
course on perspective. If I have 
sounded harsh—it’s merely becatise 
I could see no point in congratu'at- 
ing ourselves on a small job ‘yell 
done, when the big job remains .in- 
done. It’s not that I’m against com- 
puters being used on small or 
conventional work to save moicy. 
Rather, it’s more of a case of ny 
being for computers being used on 
big or unconventional work to nicke 
money. It’s all a question of pet- 
spective, and perspective can make 
all the difference in the world. 
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Cc. C. NASH 
Director, Press Division 
Institute of Life Insurance 


s LIFE INSURANCE has grown, 
AS have its problems of commu- 
nications, not only because of its own 
complexities, but by reason of ac- 
celerating change in the whole world 
of communications—indeed, in the 
whole world. 

No one, of course, knows this bet- 
ter than LAA members, whose di- 
rection of communications in the 
varied realms of company relation- 
ships has already come of age. I 
can’t speak of this in direct compari- 
son with ten years ago, but I can say 
that the poorest of operations today 
is probably better than the best 
twenty-five years ago. And looking 
ahead, with the stupendous speed-up 
of change which is the vogue today, 
lam sure the ten years ahead will 
see as much advance as the whole 
past quarter century. 


Many Questions 


If we continue the current trends, 
our business, in ten years’ time, will 
probably be well into its second tril- 










lion of insurance in foree—and right 
in that statement alone could. be 
‘ound a world of questions and prob- 
lms for the decade ahead. If we 
think we have problems now, in the 
lace of our present degree of big- 
ness, we might well pause and think 
what it will mean when we become 
a trillion-dollar business—the effect, 
both inside our business and outside, 
both as to our own operations and 
the effect of public attitudes towards 
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us—a very vital part of the problem 
of communications. 

If I say nothing else, perhaps it 
might be worthwhile if I merely urge 
everyone of us concerned with com- 
munications to take time out long 
enough to look ahead to the poten- 
tials of these days to come. What- 
ever area of communications we 
operate in—whether editorial, ad- 
vertising, publicity, internal commu- 
nications or whatever else it may be 
—up to now in our history of devel- 
opment we have almost of necessity 
been spending most of our time 
catching up to the present. I am sure 
it is not unusual for most of us to be 
sending copy to the printer for over- 
night delivery on subject matters 
that might just as well have been 
finalized sixty days ahead of deadline 
and given far more time for careful 
thought and planning. Up to now, 
have been able largely to get by with 
this catching-up process. As our 
problems grow more _ complex, 
change more rapid and pressures 
more aggravating, that type of oper- 
ation may not be enough. We proba- 
bly should take more time to look 
ahead ; allocate a definite part of our 
working day just for the purpose of 
looking ahead, so that we may meet 
the oncoming problems more 
squarely, more surely and more ef- 
fectively. 

Let’s take a few minutes right now 
to lift the curtain to the future and 
look ahead at some of the things we 
may expect to meet—no forecasts, 
no promises; just some questions 
that we will surely face—each of us 
necessarily finding our own answers 
as we face them. 


There appears to be only one cer- 
tainty for the future—that things 
won't be the same ten years from 
now. What they will be, no one can 
say right now. But it would be help- 
ful if all the possibilities were kept 
in mind, closely followed and planned 
for as soon as possible. Thus, I 
would like to cite several items that 
appear to be eligible for a list of 
changes that are going to affect our 
communications efforts. 


Flow of Words 


1. Because my work at the Institute 
deals primarily with the flow of 
words to the press, one of our basic 
channels of communications, I will 
list first the constantly increasing 
flow of words. Competition for word 
acceptance is going to be vastly 
greater by 1970 than it is today. And 
yet it is already keen. Going home 
on the train the other night I pulled 
out my pencil and did some tofally 
“unstatistical” estimating. I came to 
the conclusion that our life insurance 
business in the U, S. is projecting to 
the press some 20,000,000 or more 
words a year—hopefully anticipating 
that each and every word will get 
printed and carried on to the public. 
I wonder if we realize what that 
wordage represents—the entire busi- 
ness and financial coverage in prac- 
tically any of our daily papers for a 
period of several years—in a large 
share of our dailies for fifteen or 
twenty years. 

Only 1% or 2% of all these re- 
leases are used today, meaning at 
best a 98% throw-away—and more 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Communications—Continued 


than just a 98% lost effort. It means 
a growing antagonism and greater 
communications problem in the edi- 
torial offices of the nation. As a 
matter of fact, as you may have seen 
in Public Relations News, there has 
recently been a mushrooming of the 
old-time press-agent operation of 
phoning the editor and asking, “Did 
you get the release I sent over?” 


A prominent editor was quoted as 
estimating that 15% of the home 
town current releases are followed 
up that way today—and he is an- 
noyed with it. 

As wordage increases—and it 
surely will—this use competition will 
increase, as also will the headaches 
for everyone associated with press 
relations. It certainly behooves us 
all to cut the number of our stories 
to the bone, asking, “Is this story 








Looking 
to the future 


Yes, that’s what we’re all looking 
toward — a future that is both a happy 
and a prosperous one. 


But let’s not fail to look at the 


PRESENT along with the FUTURE. 


We have one of the best general 
agent’s contracts in the industry, and 
presently have openings available in 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Missouri, 
and Iowa. 


Why not check into your PRESENT 
and FUTURE at the same time? 


Write to L. J. Larson, president — 
National Guardian Life Insurance Co., 
142 East Gilman Street, Madison 3, Wis. 
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necessary?” Also, to cut the story 
length to the space warranted. This 
would certainly suggest curtailment 
of stories on convention attendance, 
production achievements or sales 
promotion angles. The daily papers 
don’t like them. It might also sug- 
gest fewer “size-building” stories, In 
short, a good formula might be to 
use only stories that make a positive 
contribution to the industry as well 
as self, and would be of genuine 
public interest. 

The same problem of multiplicity 
of words arises in every other area 
of communications, and I believe it 
will become more serious, rather 
than less, in the next ten years. 

2. Closely related to the bulk of 
wordage is the question of semantics 
and I am sure that we are all so 
conscious of this, in all our areas 
of communications, that we need 
only post it once again on the warn- 





ing bulletin board. We merely need 
to bear in mind that, as wordage 
grows and acceptance increases, any 
improper semantics in our technical 
and complex business will more and 
more come back to haunt us. 

3. A third important fact that we 
probably will have to face in these 
years ahead is that there will be 
more and more “communication in 
depth”—almost in direct proportion 
to our increased acceptance. If we are 
going to earn acceptance and develop 
awareness of insurance, we must 
necessarily expect a great increase 
in requests for more information, 
more detailed figures, probably more 
comment on both our own individual 
problems and matters of current gen- 
eral interest. And the most certain 
way to nip in the bud this flowering 
of public acceptance, is to close the 
door on these requests. “Refused to 
comment” is the published response 
and a future discard to oblivion could 
be the end result. 


No Comment 


May I cite an example from the 
press area, to illustrate one element 
of what I mean? At the time of our 
annual meeting, the N. Y. Superin- 
tendent of Insurance launched what 
sounded like an attack on the bank 
loan or minimum deposit plan. The 
AP looked us up and wanted some 
comment. Upon being told that this 
was an individual company problem, 
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as all companies did not write it, 
the AP man said he knew that but, 
“You have most of the company 
presidents here, don’t you?” We 
tried, but nobody would talk. 

In another case, a magazine gath- 
ered some material on the liberaliza- 
tion of underwriting and ran a very 
good piece, listing among other 
things the liberalization in insuring 
diabetics and citing an extreme il- 
lustration. The facts were correct 
and we had to verify them as such. 
Over-all, the piece was effective and 
helpful to the business—but naturally 
raised the question of diabetic ac- 
ceptance with a great many readers 
and brought them in to buy—espe- 
cially where the old high rating was 
still in effect. The editors of that 
magazine received some very severe 
blasts from both home offices and 
field and I am sure it could not have 
helped but chill some of their ardor 
towards the subject of life insurance. 
We must remember that, if we are 
going to grow as a public “conver- 
sation piece,” we will have more of 
the unpleasant as well as the pleas- 
ant. 

And one thing every company can 


do to contribute to better communi- - 


cations is to urge its field forces to 
hold their pens in leash when some- 
thing is printed that is not just the 
way they like it. Only recently, we 
at the Institute have had two na- 
tional magazine editors and one 
nationally syndicated newspaper 
columnist urge us to ’stop the flow 
of critical mail to them. They are 
great friends of life insurance, but 
these letters hurt and do nothing but 
promote elimination of life insurance 
from their columns, They say ours 
is the only business with which they 
have such encounters. 

4. One very potent factor in any 
changes to come in public attitudes 
will be the many great changes which 
are probable in the make-up of our 
various publics. Ewan Clague, di- 
rector of the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics in Washington, tells us that 
in the next ten years, these vital 
changes can be expected: a much 
greater proportion of women in the 
work force; also a greater propor- 
tion of young people; and a concur- 
rent greater population of “senior 
citizens,” as the vogue labels them; 
a rise in the proportion of white col- 
lar workers ; a parallel decline in the 
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STATE LIFE 


Whether you want to be a producing agent or enjoy a mana- 
gerial position the State Life holds tremendous opportunities 
for the man looking for a good, fast-growing, aggressive 
company. State Life offers everything that it takes to interest 





and develop agents and agency managers, including . . . 


e High, liberal commissions 

e Retirement benefits 

e Bonuses for volume and persistency 

e Group life insurance 

e Hospitalization, major medical 
benefits 


e Career agent financing 

e Thorough and complete training 
e Full educational facilities 

e Bank draft plan 


e Finest . . . most modern and 
productive direct mail 


Yes, with State Life you get king-size results . . . derive untold 
benefits. Write today—no obligation. 


DIHL H. LUCUS—Vice-President and Director of Agencies 
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proportion of the blue collar work- 
ers; many more scientists, profes- 
sional people, managerial and exec- 
utive men and women; a larger 
block of college students, with their 
college costs vastly greater. 
Any.one of those changes is some- 
thing to watch closely, as it may 
very well affect not only attitudes 
and relationships with special pub- 
lics, but those with the entire 
population. Post-65 problems will 









increase, not decrease ; underwriting 
of women applicants will undoubt- 
edly see great changes. Educational 
life insurance seems certain to ad- 
vance materially. 

Then, while we are considering 
changes in our publics, we must not 
overlook the world beyond our bor- 
ders. Our business drew within the 
borders many years ago and has only 
inched slightly back out in recent 

(Continued on the next page) 
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door to opportunity 
is open to you 


The Guarantee—a fast- 
growing, agency-minded 
company with 32 million- 
dollar-plus agencies in 
1958—has a place for you 
—a place where you can 
achieve the success you 
look forward to. 


Its remarkable growth 
and FULL LINE of Life, 
Accident, Sickness and 
Hospitalization insurance 
will help you build an 
enviable career. You are 
invited to inquire about 
full details of The 
Guarantee’s FIVE-STAR 
CONTRACT: 


© Complete line of competi- 
tive policies 

© Two personally tailored 
financing plans 

® Top contract with liberal 
commissions and life-time 
service fees 

®@ Excellent pension program 

© Agency-minded home 
office support 


Write in confidence directly to 


J. D. Anderson 
Executive Vice President 
8721 Indian Hills Drive 
Omaha 14, Nebraska 
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Communications—Continued 


years. But it seems not unlikely that 
there may be a further international 
spread as the years go on and, if 
we are looking ten years ahead, we 
may all have to consider this. 

5. It is clear that one area of com- 
ing change, especially in our busi- 
ness, relates to automation. With 
the big electronic computers only a 
decade old and at work in offices for 
only five years, the next ten years 
are very likely going to see a ma- 
terial reshaping of operations in our 
business. This will bring us many 
problems, in the areas of employee 
communication and public commu- 
nication. As automation delves down 
into all areas of company business, 
possibly even assuming a role in 
company-field relations, there will be 
many new elements in our work, 
difficult to comprehend today. 

6. The media used in communica- 
tion comprise an important element 
in the problems of communications, 
And the history of the past few 
decades tells us that there is a con- 
tinuous churning up and creation of 
new channels, Ten years before ra- 
dio, who would have had plans for 
radio use? Ten years before TV 
who would have pictured that for 
what it was to become? Today, who 
can say what we will have by 1970? 
There are some who foresee sub- 
liminal advertising, pay-TV and the 
beginning use of mental telepathy. 
Certainly there will be media changes 
of some form. 


Many Changes Seen 


7. And all our changes will not be 
in the world outside of our own four 
walls, Life insurance itself has seen 
many changes in the past ten years. 
It will see more in the ten years 
ahead. We see some of the question 
marks looming already—multiple 
line underwriting, group expansion 
and other new features. Ten years 
ago, for instance, we would not have 
predicted the present sweep of the 
Family Plan, pre-authorized check 
plan, quantity discount, lower rates 
for women, minimum deposit insur- 
ance, the insuring of insurability. 
Who can say what the marketing 
features of 1970 will be? Perhaps 
all contracts will have built-in infla- 
tion-adjustment features ; perhaps an 


“open-end” family planning policy 
will develop, similar to an open-end 
mortgage. Whatever the new fea- 
tures are, we can feel certain that 
there will be a whole new set of 
packages and services—all good and 
all designed to benefit the growing 
family of policyholders. 


8. A last posting might be the ques- 
tion of public service thinking. It 
seems more than likely that life in- 
surance will be playing an important 
role in this area by 1970. Already 
having built a sizeable portfolio of 
investments somewhat in the zone 
of public service financing, the life 
companies will probably see great 
expansion of this type of financing. 
Already active in many areas of pub- 
lic service, the personnel of our busi- 
ness will undoubtedly be even more 
widely and actively involved in such 
effort in the years ahead. 


Inevitable Change Ahead 


All of this adds up to one inescap- 
able conclusion: that life insurance 
communications will be greatly 
changed and materially advanced in 
the decade ahead. Public relations, 
in all its many coats, will be far more 
extensively established at top-man- 
agement level. Operations will be 
greatly expanded. Techniques will 
be far more effectively developed. 
Perhaps this suggests an additional 
thought for the things to watch— 
namely, that we remain simple as we 
grow big. It is very easy to develop 
a public relations operation so vast 
that the outside world cannot find 
the desired channel within, A writer, 
reporter or editor is too busy—or 
at least thinks he is—to search out 
the right party. The perfect scheme 
of things would be to have an amply 
large operation at work, to cover 
adequately our expanding activities, 
but retain the benefits and relation- 
ships of the one-man operation most 
of us knew at one time. This would 
mean more personal direction, more 
two-way personal acquaintance 
throughout the channels of commu- 
nication, more balance in the deleg- 
tion of responsibilities, more human 
relations in all operations, both 
within and without the organization. 
And all that is difficult in the face 
of growth. It calls for careful plan- 
ning. 
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ARTERED LIFE UN 


PART I—FUNDAMENTALS OF LIFE INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES—!958 


QUESTION 6 


(a and b) Compare the rel- 
ative importance throughout the 
duration of the contracts of mor- 
tality savings, excess interest, and 
loading savings as sources of sur- 
plus for the payment of divi- 
dends under 

(1) a 20-year term insurance 

policy issued at age 35; 
and 

(2) a 20-year endowment life 

insurance policy issued at 
age 35. 

(c) Describe the privileges 
generally available to the policy- 
holder with respect to the dis- 
position or application of divi- 
dends left on deposit with the 
insurance company and indicate 
precisely when each of the priv- 
ileges can be exercised. 


Answer to Question 6 


(a and b)(1) Under a 20 year 
term insurance policy, issued at age 
35, mortality savings throughout the 
duration of the contract would in- 
crease in importance. This is true 
because mortality savings depend di- 
rectly upon the net amount at risk 
and the “tabular cost of insurance.” 
In a 20-year term policy the net 
amount at risk actually declines dur- 
ing the early years of the policy as 
a slight reserve is accumulated and 
then begins to increase to the full 
face amount in the twentieth year, 
the amount at risk being smallest 
during the middle years of the con- 
tract. This increasing amount at 
risk in the latter years of the contract 
together with an increasing antici- 
pated death rate at the higher ages 
provides a larger tabular cost of in- 
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(Continued) 


surance. This means that as the an- 
ticipated cost of insurance increases, 
mortality savings will tend to in- 
crease since they are a percentage of 
this cost of insurance and are based 
upon the attained age of the policy- 
holder and the company’s experience 
among all policyholders of that age. 

Excess interest under the 20-year 
terms insurance policy would be 
greatest during the middle years of 
the term policy. Excess interest is 
defined as that amount of interest 
credited to the policy reserve in ex- 
cess of the guaranteed rate of inter- 
est. During the middle years, the 
reserve under the term policy would 
be largest and would decline to zero 
by the end of the twentieth year. 
Therefore, if the credited rate of in- 
terest remains constant, the reserve 
will provide the greatest potential 
excess interest earnings during the 
middle years, 

Loading savings arise from any 
difference between the expense of 
providing the insurance and the al- 
lowance made in the gross premium 
for expenses. The importance of 
loading savings as a source of divi- 
dend payments throughout the du- 
ration of the 20-year term insurance 
policy will depend upon the way in 
which acquisition expense is allo- 
cated. If the actual acquisition ex- 
pense is allocated to the first year not 
only will loading savings be non-ex- 
istent, but these expenses might tend 
to wipe out any dividend in the con- 
tract. However, it is possible that 
first year expenses may be amor- 
tized, either at a uniform rate or at 
a decreasing rate, over the first few 
years of the contract. If amortized 
at a uniform rate, the contribution to 
surplus of loading savings will be 
relatively small and fairly level dur- 


ing the period of amortization after 
which it will increase sharply and 
then level off. If the amortization is 
at a decreasing rate the contribution 
will increase each year during the 
amortization period and after that 
will level off. If, however, the com- 
pany treats acquisition expenses as 
a charge against the whole body of 
policies, the loading contribution 
should be relatively constant at all 
durations. Note, however, that any 
inflationary pressures on expenses 
over the life of the contract will tend 
to reduce loading savings. 

(2) Mortality Savings. Under 
a 20-year endowment life insurance 
policy, issued at age 35, the relative 
importance of mortality savings 
throughout the duration of the con- 
tract would decrease. In spite of the 
increasing anticipated death rate, 
the sharply decreasing amount at 
risk would produce a lower “tabular 
cost of insurance” year by year. 
Since mortality savings are a de- 
creasing percentage of this “cost of 
insurance” because of shrinking 
margins in tabular death rates, their 
contribution to dividends would de- 
crease, 

Excess interest on the other hand 
would increase with policy duration 
since, as explained above, it depends 
upon the size of the reserve. Under 
a 20-year endowment life insurance 
policy the reserve would increase in 
each of the twenty years until it ul- 
timately reached the face amount of 
the policy at the end of the twenty 
years. This increasing reserve, be- 
ing the amount upon which excess 
interest could be earned, would tend 
to increase the importance of excess 
interest as a source of dividends over 
the life of the contract. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


Loading savings. In general, load- 
ing savings as a source of surplus for 
the payment of dividends will be rel- 
atively larger on a high premium 
contract such as the 20-year endow- 
ment. Acquisition costs, however, 
will still be large in the first year of 
the policy and, depending upon the 
method of allocation, will affect the 
contribution of loading savings to 
surplus over the life of the contract. 
If first year expenses are allocated 


over the first few years of the con- 
tract the contribution of loading sav- 
ings during these years will tend to 
be relatively small. Thereafter it 
will increase and although larger 
than the earlier years, will tend to 
level off for the remainder of the con- 
tract, as explained in (a and b)(1). 
It will tend to be relatively constant 
at all durations if acquisition ex- 
penses are charged against the whole 
body of policies. In addition, any 
continuation of inflationary pres- 
sures on expenses during the 20-year 
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life of the endowment policy, will 
tend to reduce the importance of 
loading savings over time. 

(ec) Dividends left on deposit 
with the insurance company can be 
used in a number of different ways. 


1. They may be withdrawn in 
cash at any time prior to the matur- 
ity of the contract. 


2. They may be used in full or 
partial payment of any premium 
when it becomes due. This privilege 
may be invoked at any premium pay- 
ment period, 


3. Such dividends may be used 
to convert a premium paying policy 
into a paid-up policy. This privilege 
can be invoked when the reserve, 
plus accumulated dividends or the 
reserve on paid-up additions, at the 
end of any policy year are equal 
to or exceed the net single premium 
for a policy of the same face amount 
at the attained age of the insured. 
Under these circumstances, at the re- 
quest of the insured, the company 
will endorse the policy as paid-up. 


4. Accumulated dividends may 
also be applied to convert the policy 
into an endowment or in the case of 
an endowment insurance to shorten 
the endowment term. The policy 
will mature as an endowment when 
the reserve plus accumulated divi- 
dends and the reserve on any paid-up 
additions, at the end of any policy 
year are equal to the face amount of 
the policy. Upon surrender of the 
policy, the company will pay the face 
amount as a matured endowment. In 
this case the insured must continue 
premium payments and dividend ac- 
cumulations beyond the point where 
the policy is paid-up if he wishes to 
have it mature as an endowment. If 
the insured should die before the pol- 
icy matures, the company would pay 
the face amount of insurance plus 
the accumulated dividends. 


5. It is also possible under some 
contracts to have the accumulated 
dividends applied at maturity under 
one of the settlement options regu- 
larly found in a typical life insurance 
contract. 


QUESTION 7 


(a) Describe the conversion 
privilege under a typical individ- 
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ual term insurance contract with 
respect to: 

(1) the period during which 
the privilege can be in- 
voked; 
the effective age at which 
the new policy may be is- 
sued; and 
the financial adjustments 
involved in the conver- 
sion. A 

(b) Describe briefly the typi- 
cal provisions found in industrial 
life insurance policies relating 
to: 

(1) assignment of the con- 

tract; 

(2) use of policy dividends; 

(3) 


(2) 


(3) 


and 
the insurance company’s 
right to contest the pol- 
icy. 


Answer to Question 7 


(a) The conversion privilege un- 
der a typical individual term insur- 
ance contract refers to the right to 
change the term insurance to some 
permanent form of insurance with 
the same company, without giving 
evidence of insurability. 

(1) The conversion privilege 
under the typical individual term 
insurance contract varies from com- 
pany to company with respect to the 
period during which the privilege 
can be invoked. A few contracts are 
convertible throughout the entire 
term of the policy. More frequently, 
however, the conversion privilege is 
limited to a specified period of time 
shorter than the full term of the pol- 
icy. For example, a 20-year term 
policy may be convertible only 
within the first 15 years. Some poli- 
cies contain even shorter conversion 
privileges limited to a year or so. 
(And, of course, it is possible to pur- 
chase a term insurance contract 
which does not allow any conversion 
privilege.) In no event, however, 
will a term policy be written with a 
conversion privilege that extends be- 
yond the term of the policy. 

(2) Under the terms of a con- 
version privilege in a typical individ- 
ual term insurance contract, the 
effective age at which the new policy 
may be issued can be either the “at- 
tained age” of the insured or his 
“original age.” An attained age con- 
version means that the new policy 
will be issued as of the insured’s cur- 
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rent “insurance” age at the time of 
conversion. An original age conver- 
sion means that the new policy will 
be issued as of the age at which the 
insured originally purchased the 
term insurance contract. 

(3) The financial adjustments 
involved in the conversion of a term 
insurance policy will depend upon 
the type of conversion that the in- 
sured chooses, If the policy is con- 
verted as of the current date (at- 
tained age), the premium rate for 


the new contract is that for the in- 
sured’s attained age and the form of 
the policy is the one currently being 
issued. A “conversion value,” based 
on the reserve under the term policy, 
may be allowed toward payment of 
the premium on the new policy. This 
would usually be of small amount, 
since most term policies accumulate 
only a small reserve. 

If the conversion is effective as of 
the original date it will be necessary 


(Continued on the next page} 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


for the insured to pay a higher pre- 
mium annually than he was paying 
for the term insurance (although not 
as high as the premium would be at 
his attained age) plus an adjustment 
to provide for the reserve on the new 
policy. 

This adjustment may be com- 
puted on a variety of bases, but a 
great number of companies specify 
that the payment will be the larger 
of (a) the difference in the reserves 
(in some companies, the cash sur- 
render values) under the policies be- 
ing exchanged, or (b) the difference 
in the premiums paid on the term 
policy and those that would have 
been paid on the permanent plan, had 
it originally been issued on the effec- 
tive date of the term insurance, to- 
gether with interest on the difference 
at a stipulated rate (normally 5 or 
6%). Under (b), an allowance is 
frequently made for any larger divi- 
dends that would have been payable 
under the permanent form. Some 
companies charge the difference in 
reserves, plus interest at the rate of 
5 or 6%. 

Further financial adjustment may 
take place at the time of conversion 
in that the company may make an 
adjustment in commissions to be paid 
to the life underwriter on the con- 
verted policy. Also, because of pos- 
sible adverse selection, the company 
may, for dividend purposes, place 
this converted policy in a different 
group from policies purchased orig- 
inally on the same plan and at the 
same age. 

(b)(1) The typical provisions 
found in industrial life insurance 
policies relating to assignment of the 
contract take one of two forms. In 
one case the policy specifically ex- 
cludes assignment to anyone. In the 
more usual case there is a restricted 
form of assignment which in effect 
says that the policy may be assigned 
in writing only to certain banks, 
such as national and state banks, or 
trust companies in the United States 
or any chartered bank or trust com- 
pany in Canada. In addition the 
clause states that the company shall 
not be deemed to have knowledge of 
such an assignment unless the orig- 
inal or a duplicate copy of the assign- 
ment is filed at the home office of the 
company. Furthermore, the company 
takes no responsibility for the valid- 


ity or authenticity of any such as- 
signment. 

(2) Industrial life insurance 
policies written on a participating 
basis typically limit the use that can 
be made of any dividends payable 
upon the policy, Generally a policy 
dividend can be applied on only one 
basis which may be either (1) to 
purchase additional amounts of 
paid-up insurance or (2) as an au- 
tomatic offset against future premi- 
ums, Occasionally an industrial life 
insurance policy will allow the in- 
sured the option of taking dividends 
in cash, Participating industrial pol- 
icy dividends usually begin not later 
than the fifth year on weekly pre- 
mium policies and not later than the 
end of 3 years on monthly premium 
contracts. 


QUESTION 8 


(3) Industrial life insurance pol- 
icies, like ordinary life policies, 
contain an incontestable clause. Typ- 
ically, the industrial policies are con- 
testable for only one year becoming 
incontestable thereafter if the policy- 
holder is still living, (in contrast 
with a 2 year contestable period cus- 
tomarily found in ordinary life pol- 
icy). An important feature of the 
industrial life insurance incontesta- 
ble clause is that the only basis: for 
contesting an industrial policy is 
failure of the insured, in applying for 
the policy, to report treatment re- 
ceived for a serious physical condi- 
tion within two years prior to the 
application. 


(Continued on the next page) 


“A” has a wife age 36 and two children, ages 3 and 8. In the 
event of his death, he wants his family to have an income of $400 
per month until the older child reaches age 18 and $300 per month 
thereafter until the younger child reaches age 18. Then he wants 
Mrs. “A” to have an income of $200 per month as long as she lives. 
Furthermore, he wants the income during the first ten years after 
his death to be $400 per month whether or not Mrs. “A” is alive. 

(a and b) Using the data below and ignoring any Federal 
O.A.S.D.I. benefits or other income that might be available, calculate 
to the nearest $1,000 the amount of life insurance that would be 
needed to meet “A’s” income objectives for his family. (Show your 


computations. ) 
Amount of Principal Needed 
To Provide Guaranteed Income 
For Varying Durations 
(2% % Interest) 
Amount of Principal Needed To Provide 
Life Income of $10 Per Month 
At Various Ages 
(2% % Interest) 
Month Life 10 Years 15 Years 20 Years 
of Monthly Income Age Income Certain Certain Certain 
Income $10 $100 Male Female ay and Life and Life and Life 
12 119 $1,187 31 36 $3,021 $3,030 $3,049 $3,077 
24 234 2,344 32 37 #=2,976 2,994 3,012 3,040 
36 347 3,473 33 38 2,933 2,950 2,976 3,003 
48 458 4,575 ne av satan se iat may a a 
60 565 5,650 41 46 2,591 2,618 2,653 2,710 
72 670 6,698 42 47 2,545 2,577 2,618 2,674 
84 772 7,722 43 48 2,500 2,532 2,577 2,639 
96 872 8,718 44 49. 2,451 2,488 2,532 2,604 
108 969 9,690 45 50 2,410 2,445 2,494 2,564 
120 1,065 10,650 46 51 2,358 2,398 2,451 2,532 
132 1,157 11,574 47 52 2,309 2,353 2,410 2,494 
144 1,247 12,469 48 53 2,262 2,309 2,370 £2,457 
156 1,335 13,351 49 54 2,217 2,262 2,331 2,427 
168 1,423 14,225 50 55 2,169 2,222 2,288 2,392 
180 61,5 15,060 51 56 2,119 2,174 2,252 2,358 
192 1,587 15,873 52 57 2,070 2,132 2,212 2,326 
204 1,667 16,667 53 58 2,020 2,088 2,174 2,294 
216 41,745 17,452 54 59 1,972 2,041 2,132 2,268 
228 1,822 £18,215 55 oo 1,923 1,996 2,096 2,237 
240 1,898 18,975 1,87 1 "053 2,058 2,208 


56 3 
Monthly interest income per $1, 00 at 2% % is 32. 06 


(c) Assuming that “A’s” average monthly wage under the Federal 
O.A.S.D.I. program at the time of his death is $350, indicate the 
extent to which “A’s” income objectives for his family would be met 
from O.A.S.D.I. payments if “A” should die: 

(1) currently but not fully insured; 
(2) fully but not currently insured. 
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Answer to Question 8 


(a and b) In determining the 
amount of life insurance necessary to 
meet “A’s” objectives it is necessary 
to assume the worst possible situa- 
tion, namely that “A” might die im- 
mediately. This would provide an 
estimate of the maximum amount of 
insufance necessary to meet his ob- 
jective, since it is obvious that for 
each year that “A” lives, the amount 
of insurance necessary to provide in- 
come for the remainder of a fixed 
period of time would be reduced. 
Since we know that “A” desires, 
under all circumstances, an income 
of $400 per month for the first 10 
vears following his death, no matter 
what his age at death and no matter 
whether Mrs. “A” is alive or not, it 
is necessary initially to provide for 
an income of $400 per month for 
10 years certain and an income of 
$300 a month for the next 5 years 
certain. To determine the amount of 
insurance necessary to meet “A’s” 
requirements it will be convenient to 
break down the amounts of monthly 
income necessary as follows: 

1. First, to provide $200 a month 
for life with 15 years certain it would 


be necessary on the basis of Mrs. - 


“A’s” present age 36, to have $60,- 
980 of insurance. This would be 
sufficient to provide $200.00 a month 
for the first 15 years until the young- 
est child reaches age 18 whether or 
not Mrs. “A” lives or dies and in ad- 
dition, a life income of $200 a month 
for Mrs. “A” for as long as she may 
live beyond the first 15 years. 

2. Next, it will be necessary to 
have insurance sufficient to provide 
an additional $100 each month for 
15 years, or 180 months. From the 
table it is evident that $15,060 of 
insurance will be sufficient to provide 
this additional $100 until the young- 
est child is age 18. 

3. So far we have provided for a 
guaranteed income of $300 a month 
for the first 15 years after “A’s” 
death and a life income for Mrs. “A” 
of $200 a month continuing for as 
long as she may live beyond the first 
15 years. It is necessary to add an- 
other $100 monthly income for the 
first 10 years to meet “A’s” require- 
ment of $400 per month for the first 
10 years. To provide this additional 
$100 a month for 10 years will take 
$10,650 of insurance as shown in 
the table. 
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4. Adding together these three 
amounts of insurance we have $10,- 
650, plus $15,060, plus $60,980 or a 
total of $86,690 of insurance which 
rounded to the nearest $1,000 equals 
$87,000 of necessary insurance. 

As an alternate method it is pos- 
sible to arrange for a deferred life 
income of $200 a month for Mrs. 
“A” beginning at her age 51 (when 
youngest child reaches 18) which 
would take $47,160 of insurance. At 
“A’s” death this $47,160 of insur- 
ance would be held at interest until 


Mrs, “A” reached age 51. At 24%4% 
annual interest these proceeds would 
provide a monthly income of $2.06 
per thousand, which multiplied by 47 
(number of $1,000 units of insur- 
ance) would provide roughly $97.00 
of income per month during the de- 
ferred period. In addition, $203 of 
monthly income would be required 
to provide $300 a month for the 15 
year period, which could be accom- 
plished by using $30,510 of addi- 
tional insurance. Furthermore, $10,- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


650 of insurance would be needed 
to provide an additional $100 a 
month for the first 10 years. The 
total amount of insurance necessary 
under this alternative method is 
$88,000, slightly more than above. 

(c) Assuming that “A” has avail- 
able to him and his dependents cer- 
tain benefits under the Federal 
OASDI Program *, the amount of 
insurance which he would need to 
meet his requirements would be re- 
duced. 

(1) If “A” was currently insured 
but not fully insured, only the sur- 
vivorship benefits under OASDI 
would be available. Specifically, 
benefits available would be a monthly 
income to each child under the age 
of 18 and a monthly income to the 
mother as long as she had in her 
care a child under the age of 18. Un- 
til the first child reaches age 18 these 
benefits would equal $200, the maxi- 
mum payable to a mother and chil- 
dren under this formula. 

For the next 5 years, that is, from 
the youngest child’s age 13 to age 
18, the benefits available to the 
mother and child combined would 
be $162.80. This is determined by 
adding 34’s of the primary insurance 
amount ($108.50) for the child and 
¥%4’s of the primary insurance 
amount for the mother. 

Inasmuch as “A” is not fully in- 
sured, no further benefits would be 
available after the second child be- 
comes 18. 

Assuming “A” dies immediately, 
his objectives for the first 10 years 
after his death would be met to the 
extent of %4 of the desired $400; for 
the next 5 years $162.80 would be 
available for his wife and child as 
contrasted with the $300 he requires. 
Under the currently, but not fully, 
insured status nothing would be 
available to meet his objective for a 
life income for his wife. 

(2) Assuming that “A” is fully, 
but not currently insured, he would 
have all of the survivor’s benefits 
described in (c) (1) above and in 
addition, at age 62 his widow would 
be eligible to receive monthly income 
payments for the rest of her life 
equal to $81.40 a month (which is 


* The answer to this question is based th 
benefits available as Be O.AS.D.1. in June, 1958 
at the time this examination was given. 


3%4’s of “A’s” primary insurance 
amount) provided she does not re- 
marry. 

Under the fully, but not currently, 
insured status the benefits described 
would be available during the child 
raising period and in addition, after 
a “blackout” period of 11 years, 
$81.40 of monthly income would be 
available toward the $200.00 of life 
income he desires for his widow, 
provided, of course, that she does not 
remarry. 

Under either coverage status (1) 
or (2) above, depending upon the 
age of “A’s” children at his death, 
and the time of Mrs. “A’s” death, 
varying amounts between zero and 
$200 may be available from OASDI 
to partially meet the requirement 
that $400 a month be provided dur- 
ing the first 10 years after his death 
whether Mrs. “A” is alive or not. 


QUESTION 9 


Explain the advantages, if any, 
and the disadvantages, if any, 
that you would associate with 
each of the following proposed 
settlement arrangements: 

(a) Designation of wife as 
primary beneficiary to receive, in 
a lump sum, proceeds intended 
to meet the liquidity needs of the 
insured’s estate, and the designa- 
tion of three minor children and 
any other children born of the 
marriage as contingent benefici- 
aries. 

(b) Designation of wife, age 
32, as primary beneficiary and 
2 minor children (named spe- 
cifically) as contingent benefici- 
aries, of $100,000 proceeds to 
be left under the interest option, 
with the primary beneficiary hav- 
ing the unlimited right of with- 
drawal and the right, within a 
specified period of time, of elect- 
ing other settlement options. 

(c) Designation of insured’s 
dependent mother, age 72, as 
primary beneficiary of a $10,000 
life insurance policy to be set- 
tled under a life income option 
with 20 years certain. The in- 
sured’s wife, who is age 38, 
childless and adequately pro- 
tected by other insurance, is 
designated as contingent bene- 
ficiary. If the imsured’s wife 
should predecease his mother, 





any undistributed proceeds at the 
death of the mother are to be 
paid in a lump sum to the in- 
sured’s estate. 


Answer to Question 9 


(a) The advantages associated 
with this proposed settlement ar- 
rangement are as follows: 

1. Designating the wife as the 
recipient of these proceeds to meet 
the liquidity needs of the estate 
would reduce somewhat the cost of 
administration since it would reduce 
the amount of property in the pro- 
bate estate on which the adminis- 
trator’s fee will be based. 

2. This arrangement would also 
allow full utilization of any state 
inheritance tax personal exemption 
available against the shares of an 
estate passing to the widow or child. 

3. Proceeds paid directly to the 
wife would qualify for the marital 
deduction for federal estate tax pur- 
poses. 

4. A further advantage is that the 
proceeds of the insurance would be 
available immediately upon death for 
the purpose intended, namely clear- 
ing the insured’s estate obligations 
and would be highly liquid. 

5. Furthermore, any excess of the 
insurance proceeds over the amount 
needed for estate liquidity would be 
available for the wife and children 
without waiting for probate proceed- 
ings which may tie up other probate 
property in the estate. 

6. Finally, the wife could elect to 
leave the proceeds with the insur- 
ance company under the interest op- 
tion during the period of settlement 
of the estate and then place any 
remaining proceeds under a liquida- 
tion option thereafter. This would 
have the dual advantage of providing 
interest earnings on the proceeds 
during settlement plus the use of an 
appropriate settlement arrangement 
for the unused proceeds. 

This arrangement also may have 
the following disadvantages : 

1. It is always possible that the 
wife will not actually use insurance 
funds for the purpose intended since 
she has nothing more than a moral 
obligation to do so. If the widow 
uses these proceeds for any other 
purpose, the insured’s plan to have 
liquid funds available for estate 
clearance would be defeated. 
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2. Another possibility is that the 
wife may become incapacitated or 
die before claims against the estate 
are actually paid and would there- 
fore be unable to carry out the in- 
sured’s plan with respect to these 
obligations. 

3. It is possible that creditors of 
the wife might seize the proceeds 
when they come into her possession 
which would again defeat the pur- 
pose originally intended for these 
funds. 

4. Having the three minor chil- 
dren named as contingent benefici- 
aries might prove disastrous since 
the children, as minors, could not 
pay the estate debts but instead, the 
funds would be held for their benefit 
until such time as they could actually 
use them. Such a contingent bene- 
ficiary designation for these pro- 
ceeds might defeat completely the 
insured’s plan. 

(b) The advantages of this pro- 
posed settlement arrangement are as 
follows : 

1. Under this arrangement inter- 
est is available on the proceeds held 
by the company until such time as 
the wife decides to withdraw the 
funds or to elect another settlement 
option. 

2. The election of a settlement 
option which would liquidate the 
principal sum, such as the life in- 
come or period certain installment 
option, can be postponed until a later 
date, presumably when it is abso- 
lutely necessary to begin liquidation 
of the principal. The advantage of 
this arrangement is that the principal 
will remain intact until such time 
that it is actually needed and will, 
to the extent it is postponed, provide 
a larger installment benefit. The 
flexibility available in this arrange- 
ment is exceedingly advantageous 
since it is impossible for the insured, 
during his lifetime, to look into the 
future and predict exactly his de- 
pendents’ future income needs. 

3. Another advantage is that this 
settlement arrangement automati- 
cally qualifies the proceeds for the 
marital deduction for Federal estate 
tax purposes. 

4. In the event of death of the 
husband and wife in a common dis- 
aster or a short term survivorship 
of the widow after the husband’s 
death, the problem of having the pro- 
ceeds pass in a way that the insured 
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did not intend is eliminated by leav- 
ing the proceeds at interest. In 
either case the remaining proceeds 
will automatically go to the two 
minor children who are specifically 
named as contingent beneficiaries. 

5. A final advantage is that such 
an arrangement automatically elim- 
inates all of the other disadvantages 
usually associated with a lump sum 
settlement of insurance proceeds, 
such as lack of protection against 
the creditors of the beneficiary and 
problems with respect to the desig- 
nation of contingent beneficiaries. 

This arrangement also may have 
the following disadvantages. 

1. By naming the two minor chil- 
dren specifically there is no provi- 
sion for the possibility of an after- 
born child until a change in the 
beneficiary designation is actually 
made. A better arrangement would 
be to include not only the existing 
children but “any other children 
born of this marriage.” 

2. The entire $100,000 of pro- 
ceeds is available to the wife at her 
discretion which presents the pos- 
sible disadvantage that the wife may 
squander or otherwise use the pro- 
ceeds improvidently to the exclusion 
of the minor children who presuma- 
bly will be dependent upon these 
life insurance proceeds for their 
maintenance and welfare. It is also 
possible that the wife may deliber- 
ately elect against the children by 
choosing an option which would ex- 
clude them, e.g., the life income op- 
tion. This might present an even 
more serious disadvantage, since in 
the case of an early death of the 
widow the entire proceeds remaining 
under the life income option would 
be forfeited and the children would 
be deprived of the bulk of the $100,- 
000 of insurance. On the other hand, 
she is limited with respect to the per- 
iod of time within which she can 
elect other settlement options. This 
might also prove a disadvantage in 
that she might either fail to elect an 
appropriate option, the need for an- 
other option might arise after the 
election period ends, or she might 
elect an inappropriate option because 
of the pressure of the limitation on 
the election period. 

3. While the settlement arrange- 
ment with respect to the wife seems 
very flexible, it may be very rigid 
with respect to the two minor chil- 





dren as continued beneficiaries. It 
is not clear what will happen to the 
proceeds left under the interest op- 
tion in the event of the wife’s death. 
Perhaps it will be continued under 
the interest option for the benefit of 
the children until they reach some 
specific age or perhaps the proceeds 
will be turned over to them or, more 
realistically, paid to a guardian for 
their benefit. In this event the chil- 
dren might be deprived of the bene- 
fits of another settlement option 
under the contract. The failure to 
make specific reference to the dispo- 
sition of these proceeds should this 
contingency arise seems to be a dis- 
advantage. 

(c) The advantages of this pro- 
posed settlement arrangement are as 
follows: 

1. This is an ideal way to provide 
a life income for the mother who is 
dependent upon the insured for her 
support and, although age 72, might 
conceivably live for a long time be- 
yond his death. The life income 
option is an excellent method of pro- 
viding a guaranteed income for the 
insured’s dependent mother. 

2. The addition of the refund or 
period certain feature under this 
option could also be considered ad- 
vantageous since it would avoid 
shrinkage of the $10,000 life insur- 
ance estate in case the mother dies 
shortly after the insured. At age 72 
this is a distinct possibility and 
therefore inclusion of the period cer- 
tain feature seems advisable. 

Considering the age of the bene- 
ficiary, however, this arrangement 
also suggests some disadvantages : 

1. The refund feature while ad- 
vantageous as explained above might 
be a disadvantage in that the income 
available to the mother might be 
substantially reduced over what she 
could receive at her age under a 
straight life income option. This also 
suggests the possibility that a 20 
year certain period might be too long 
and that a shorter period certain 
might be more advantageous in that 
it would increase income. 

2. This is a very rigid beneficiary 
arrangement and perhaps too rigid 
for this situation. It might be better 
to provide more flexibility by put- 
ting the proceeds on an interest op- 
tion and reserving to the mother the 
right of electing another option 

(Continued on page 94) 
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YOU'D NEVER KNOW HE HAD A CORONARY... 











FA The chances of surviving a heart attack 


are now steadily increasing. 


TRUE—Not long ago, most people felt that a heart 
attack or a “coronary” usually meant sudden or 
early death—or a life of invalidism. 

Now we know that most victims of this disease— 
about 80 percent—recover from their first attack, 
and many of them recover fully enough to enjoy 
many useful years. 


After recovery, most coronary patients 
can go back to their work. 


TRUE—Recent studies show that the patient who 
has made a good recovery is not handicapped when 
he works under proper conditions. Placed in a job 
which does not unduly tax his heart, and given 
proper medical supervision, he can engage in daily 
work without harm. Indeed, most doctors encour- 
age their patients to return to work. 


Heart attacks are brought on by stren- 
uous physical activity. 


FALSE—Most heart specialists now believe that 
physical exertion has little, if anything, to do with 
a coronary attack. In fact, attacks often occur dur- 
ing sleep or rest. 

Many factors—including age, sex, occupation 
and diet—are believed to play a part in the develop- 
ment of coronary disease. 














Some facts. and fallacies about HEART ATTACKS 


PA Recovered coronary patients should 


keep their weight down. 


TRUE—Next to good medical care, nothing is more 
important for people who have had heart disease 
than to keep their weight at a desirable level. 

It is just as much of a burden on the heart to 
carry around ten pounds of extra and unneeded 
weight all day as it would be to carry around a ten- 
pound bundle constantly. 


A person who has had one heart attack 
will certainly have another. 


FALSE—The recovered patient should not live in 
fear that he will have another attack. He may—or 
he may not. 

By sticking to their doctor’s recommendations 
about diet, weight control, work, sleep and rest, 
more and more patients who have had heart attacks 
are living comfortably without further trouble. 


Medical science is forging new weapons 
against heart trouble. 


TRUE—Greater progress against coronary disease 
will almost surely come with new methods of pre- 
vention and treatment. There is also hope that 
coronary attacks may be prevented by the use of 
anti-coagulants, or blood-thinning drugs. 
Research is also shedding new light on the role of 
diet, exercise, stress and heredity in relation to 
coronary attacks. 
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This advertisement is one of a continuing series 
sponsored by Metropolitan in the interest of our 
national health and welfare. It is appearing In 
two colors in magazines with a total circulation 
in excess of 35,500,000 including Time, News 
week, Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Good Housekeeping, Redbook, Rea:er’s 
Digest, National Geographic, U. S. News. 
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The Doctor and Insurance 


COL. WILLIAM J. RUSHTON 
President 
Protective Life Insurance Company 


T Is ONLY in comparatively recent 
Res that doctors and insurance 
companies have begun to be con- 
scious of the fact they have so many 
problems, and so many opportu- 
nities, in common,—problems that 
are capable of solution only by the 
concerted effort of doctors and insur- 
ance companies, opportunities that 
may not be available to either, if 
immediate and vigorous effort is not 
made to solve these problems. It 
takes but a glance at the Washington 
scene to make one acutely aware that 
we both must work fast and well, if 
we are to stem the flooding tide 
toward socialized medicine and so- 
cialized insurance. 

During the last twenty-five years 
almost unbelievable progress has 
been made in medical science. Many 
diseases that formerly were inevit- 
ably crippling or fatal have been con- 
quered, New techniques in therapy 
have been discovered that now cure 
many other diseases. The average 
life expectancy has increased greatly 
and the American people enjoy bet- 
ter health generally than ever before. 
A great variety of highly trained, 
eminently skilled specialists and 
technicians are gradually supplant- 
ing the old style family doctor. And 
the horizons of medical knowledge 
and technical skill continues to lift at 
an accelerated rate. 


Increased Cost 


This progress and these remark- 
able accomplishments have of neces- 
sity been achieved at very substantial 
increases in the cost of health care, 
costs which are daily attracting na- 
tion-wide attention and bringing no 
small amount of critical comment 
from Congress, State governments, 
Health Insurance authorities, many 
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physicians,—and the public, the peo- 
ple who pay the bills. 

Periodically the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics compiles and publishes a 
Consumers’ Price Index using the 
average prices in 1947 and 1949 as 
a base of a hundred. According to a 
recent report of the Bureau, the cost 
of all commodities and services has 
increased 23.9% and medical care 
increased 47%. Of course, the medi- 
cal care factor is a composite figure 
and does not reveal at a glance that 
while hospital costs have more than 
quadrupled, the physician and sur- 
geon’s fees have on the average not 
increased as much as this. 

Nevertheless, the average citizen 
makes little or no effort to look be- 
neath the surface and discover the 
revolution that has taken place in the 
whole field of medical care and its 
attendant unavoidable cost, nor does 
he discriminate in his thinking 
among the various items, from pre- 
scription counter to operating room, 
that enter into his medical bill. He 
seems to lose sight of the fact that he 
is getting a new kind of medical care, 
the best ever, and generally blames 
the high cost on the doctor. 

As late as 1941, voluntary health 
insurance was comparatively un- 
known to the majority of American 
people. But in the eighteen years 
that have followed, it has experi- 
enced a phenomenal growth, and 
there are many good reasons for this 
amazing development. 

A major factor was the bitter les- 
sons learned in the depression years 
of the thirties, and the determination 
of men and government to find prac- 
tical ways to avoid another such 
period in the future,—ways to avoid 
financial disaster to families result- 
ing from prolonged unemployment, 
ways to protect families against 
the financial consequences of serious 
illnesses. 

Employers in ever increasing 
numbers, began to provide health in- 


surance for their employees, or to 
make it available to them at small 
costs. Labor unions began to bar- 
gain for health insurance as a de- 
sirable fringe benefit. Some unions 
even provide such benefits through 
their own health and welfare pro- 
grams. 

The ever increasing complexities 
of medical care, oft times requiring 
the use of new and expensive drugs, 
the use of new and expensive equip- 
ment, the services of highly skilled 
professional specialists, and the 
greater use of costly hospital facil- 
ities, were contributing influences 
also, 


Medical Payments 


The impelling necessity of hos- 
pitals to secure the payment for their 
services, the desire of doctors to col- 
lect their fees, and their zealous- 
ness to help preserve the private 
practice of medicine have led both to 
encourage patients to buy health in- 
surance. 

All of these factors, as well as 
others, have served to help extend 
voluntary health insurance. And in- 
surance companies, too, have .been 
assiduous in serving the health in- 
surance objectives of the public. 

Today more than 123 million 
Americans have some kind of volun- 
tary health insurance, which means 
that over 70% of the total U. S. 
civilian population is covered by vol- 
untary health insurance. It has been 
estimated that more than $3.4 billion 
of the nation’s health bill was paid 
last year by voluntary health pro- 
grams, with more than $2.6 billion 
of this being paid by insurance com- 
panies alone. While hospital expense 
insurance is carried by more people 
than any other form of medical ex- 
pense coverage, an annually increas- 
ingly high percentage of physician’s 
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Doctor & Insurance—Continued 


services are also being financed 
through insurance arrangements. 

During 1958 insurance companies 
paid more than a half billion dollars 
to policyholders for reimbursement 
for surgeons and physicians serv- 
ices ;—$402 million of this was for 
operations and surgeons fees, and 
$101 million was for regular medi- 
cal care other than surgery. 

For some time public interest in 
health insurance protection of peo- 
ple 65 years old and older has been 


gaining momentum. In 1957 a total 
of 35% of the population 65-and- 
over had either individual or group 
insurance coverage. Considering the 
consistent advances insurance com- 
panies have been making in this field 
in recent years, it is estimated that 
more than 40% of our senior citi- 
zens are now protected by voluntary 
health insurance programs, And the 
number of persons 65-and-over ob- 
taining health insurance coverage 
each year is increasing at a more 
rapid rate than is the number of per- 
sons attaining this age. 








A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester e 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 








No. 6 in an enlightening series of 12 Broker-Type 


personalities. 


Perspiring Worryhead It’s not the heat that’s got 
him—it’s the frets. His worries would vanish with a com- 
plete line of ANICO’s competitive policies. So would 


yours. Check with ANICO today. 


Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 





ANICO 
SALES LEADERS 
Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 

All forms of A &H. 
Complete line of 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 








Family Income Term Policy. 





quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
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will receive prompt attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 
| 3 \MERICAN NATIONAL 
INSURANCE CO 


OVER FOUR AND ONE HALF BILLIONS OF INSURANCE IN FORCE 


No reasonable, informed person 
would deny that the insurance com- 
panies and other associations have 
in recent years done a truly remark- 
able job, both quantitatively and 
qualitatively, in providing health in- 
surance programs. The ever increas- 
ingly significant and vital role they 
have played in financing the cost of 
medical care has become an impor- 
tant segment in the entire American 
economy. 

Despite this remarkable record of 
providing and financing health care, 
voluntary health insurance and the 
private practice of medicine are not 
without severe and formidable 
critics. We are in the forefront on 
the programs of those who favor an 
increasingly collectivistic state. 


The Grass-Root Level 


Many will recall the Wagner- 
Murray-Dingell Bill introduced in 
Congress in 1948, which was to have 
provided a compulsory cradle-to- 
grave health plan. It was defeated, 
and the vigorous help of the leaders 
of the American Medical Associa- 
tion played no small part in helping 
to defeat it. Since then we have re- 
laxed but the proponents of collectiv- 
ism have been as constantly active 
as termites, relentless in their deter- 
mination to accomplish their pur- 
poses, if need be one step at a time. 

Every two years during the past 
decade, Congress has amended the 
Social Security Act. Benefits for 
total and permanent disability are 
now available to persons over 50, 
covered under the Act. This was 
purely an arbitrary limit and efforts 
are now being made to eliminate this 
qualification. More recent legisla- 
tion has added benefits for depend- 
ents of beneficiaries. 

The Veterans Administration 
Program is now providing extensive 
medical care for non-service con- 
nected disabilities. A very signifi- 
cant step in the development of so- 
cialized medicine is the so-called 
“Medicare Program” whereby for 
the first time the Federal govern- 
ment provides medical care for de- 
pendent members of the Armed 
Forces,—persons who are not vete- 
rans, nor medically indigent, nor re- 
cipients of Social Security. At the 
moment this care is provided 
through civilian facilities, however, 
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a bill has already been introduced in 
Congress to require beneficiaries of 
Medicare to receive this care only at 
establishments under Federal con- 
trol and from doctors on the Federal 
payroll. 

The Forand Bill which had seri- 
ous consideration at the last session 
of Congress but failed of enactment, 
is again receiving much attention 
from organized labor and many so- 
called liberal groups. It is high on 
their priority list and would extend 
the Social Security system further 
in the health insurance field by pro- 
viding for the payment of hospital 
and nursing home benefits, and cer- 
tain types of surgical and medical 
service, for beneficiaries of OASDI, 
at tremendous cost to the taxpayers. 
This is a very substantial and con- 
stantly growing part of the popula- 
tion. 

It has been estimated that as early 
as ten years ago Federal govern- 
ments provided 71% of all hospital 
beds. It is also estimated that 10% 
of all active physicians, 9% of den- 
tists and 6% of graduate nurses are 
employed by the Federal govern- 
ment. 

Is it not obvious that this trend 
leads inevitably to socialization of 
medicine and insurance, as well? 

If we are to stem this tide, to- 
gether we must educate the people 
on the merits of the private enter- 
prise system and the fallacies of so- 
cialized medicine and compulsory 
health insurance. We must function 
as a partnership in the public interest 
and with the utmost of effectiveness. 


More and Better Protection 


Those of us engaged in the busi- 
ness of selling health insurance must 
sell more and better health insurance 
protection, and sell it at costs that 
the people can and will pay for, 
especially those in the lower income 
groups. 

Every effort must be made to 
lower the cost of the lower income 
gtoups. In the case of group insur- 
ance, because the margins are so 
small, no substantial reduction in the 
premiums can be made unless ways 
can be found to reduce the claims 
through elimination of unnecessary 
hospitalization and medical care, and 
through lower charges by hospitals 
and physicians. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Forty years of progress 


1919-1959 


This year we'll have 
$180 million of 
insurance in force 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Lincoln, Nebraska 
Lloyd M. Bentsen, Jr., President 
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Doctor & Insurance—Continued 


Despite the fact that future costs 
of health care will be complicated by 
the almost daily advances in medical 
science, with the development of new 
wonder drugs and new diagnostic 
and therapeutic methods, the major 
role in helping to keep medical care 
costs at a level the public can pay 
belongs to the doctors. 

To be sure, the insurance com- 
panies must write contracts that will 
discourage extravagance, that will 








sending a bill? 


It'll get there quicker if you 


gave your postal delivery zone 
number with your address. 


The Post Office has divided 106 
cities into postal delivery zones 
to speed mail delivery. Be sure 
to include zone number when 
writing to these cities; be sure 
to include your zone number 
in your return address — after 
the city, before the state. 











discourage the insured from seeking 
or his doctor from allowing treat- 
ment more than the insured’s con- 
dition warrants. But it is the doctor 
who makes the diagnosis and deter- 
mines the treatment to follow. 

A large segment of the public, 
many politicians and particularly the 
spokesmen for organized labor are 
saying that insurance leads to over- 
utilization, over-prescription and to 
excessive fees by physicians. The 
fee-for-service system is now, and 
will be increasingly in the future, 
under attack on the basis of over-use 
and excessive charges. 

Health insurance creates no new 
wealth. It is but a pooling of funds 
deposited by the insureds to spread 
the financial burden when illness 
strikes one of them. The insurer is 
but the trustee and administrator of 
the insurance pool, charged with the 
duty of paying out the funds within 
the definitions of the contracts. 

For a doctor to charge a higher 
fee for service because the patient 
has insurance, or to direct his ad- 
mission to the hospital unnecessarily, 
or to advise or permit confinement 
in a hospital for a period longer than 
his condition warrants because he 
is insured, unncessarily and uncon- 
scionably increases the cost of health 
insurance, and is certain to provide 
appealing and politically effective ar- 
gument for the advocates of social- 
ized medicine; is certain to stimu- 
late and foster “closed panel plans,” 
which are an anathema of organized 
medicine. 


A Very Real Threat 


While the great majority of phy- 
sicians do not over-prescribe, over- 
utilize, nor over-charge because of 
the existence of insurance, to be 
sure, unfortunately however, the 
number who do so is far too great, 
and does represent a very real 
threat to the welfare of private medi- 
cine and voluntary health insurance. 
Every insurer could produce from 
its files hundreds of cases to docu- 
ment this statement. 

While the instances of such 
abuses experienced in cases under 
Major Medical contracts are distres- 
sing enough, the more insidious and 
more serious situation exists under 
ordinary medical plans. When only 
a comparatively small increase over 


the customary charge is made, be 
cause the amounts are usually rela4 
tively small and do not justify the 
time or expense involved in protest; 
ing to the doctor, nor in appealing 
to the Grievance Committee, yet i 
aggregate they definitely increase the 
cost of health insurance and thereb 
greatly impair its value. The Com 
mission of the American Medica 
Association on Medical Care Plang 
summarized the problem when it re 
ported: “Physicians should be eve 
mindful of the moral responsibility 
for charging fees based upon the in 
trinsic value of services rendered 
since the existence of insuranc{ 
should alleviate the economic bur 
den of the individual and shoul 
not result in an increase in the cus 
tomary or reasonable charge.” 
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The Grass-Root Level 


There has long existed a mutua 
understanding and unity of purpos 
between leaders of organized medi 
cine and insurance leaders at the na 
tional level. This fine relationshi 
has existed at some state levels, b 
unhappily it has existed altogethe 
too infrequently at the local levels 
the grass-root levels, so to spea 
where medicine and insurance liv 
and work. 

By way of concluding these rq 
marks, I should like to quote fro 
an article that appeared in 
American Medical  Associatio 
News, written by Dr. Leonard V 
Larsen, Chairman of the AM! 
Board of Trustees, in which 
wrote: “Because the problems of th 
medical profession with which th 
public is most concerned are ecq 
nomic, private medicine may we 
stand or fall depending on the su 
cess of voluntary health insuranc 
Without private medicine, the 
would be no need for volunta 
health insurance; and without vo 
untary health insurance in today 
interdependent society, there cou 
be no private medical practice. B 
cause we are convinced that t 
American people can get the be 
health care only if medicine is a fr 
and private profession, it behoov 
every thoughtful, ethical physician 
support and encourage the furth 
rapid expansion and improvement 
voluntary health insurance of 
kinds.” 
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YOUR PASSPORT TO INCREASED SALES! 


Free! 


NO OBLIGATION 
SIMPLY CLIP AND 
MAIL COUPON. 


Let this handy “Income” Booklet sell your clients on the need for Quality 
Non-Can Disability Income Protection. See for yourself how its enlighten- 
ing and persuasive story immediately affects your Accident and Health 
sales. This is a proven sales builder you cannot afford to do without. 








Massachusetts Indemnity & Life Insurance Company 
654 Beacon Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 


CLIP AND MAIL 
THIS COUPON TODAY! 





Gentlemen: 





Please send me a free copy of “Income”. 
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JUST PUBLISHED! 


The completely redesigned and expanded 1959 edition of 


BEST'S DIGEST of 
INSURANCE STOCKS 


The indispensable reference work for organized and continuous 





investment analysis and 


on fire, casualty and 


life insurance stocks. Recognized as the most com- 


plete digest of its kind in existence. 


Whether you’re interested in adding insurance stocks to your 


personal portfolio, keeping tabs 


on securities you 


already own, rounding out your background knowl- 
edge on insurance stocks or comparing your own 
company’s progress, performance, and practices with 


those of other carriers. . . 


The 1959 BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS offers a 
wealth of detailed information for over 100 stock 
insurance ee ee casualty, and life .. . 


streamlined in 


ormat and greatly expanded in cover- 


age this year, virtually the entire actively traded 


market! 


Resources — Ten-Year Trend: 
assets, capital, surplus-voluntary 
reserves, conditional reserves, 
book value. 


Liabilities — Ten-Year Trend: 
loss 


ss reserves, unearned ._pre- 
In this ONE book Soom, Seen Neneeaee, eve 
you'll find such ey gies 


Premiums Earned 
Written: in dollars and in 
% of book vaiue. 
data as... 


Ten-Year Per Share Figures: par 
value, book value, invested 
assets, net premium writings, 
yearly market range. 





Distribution and Five-Year Growth 
of Premium Writings: total and 
by classes of business. 


Five-Year Operating Ratios: loss, 
expense, and combined. 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten 
Years: amounts. 


ital Gains or Losses: ten-year 
tories (amount and per share) 
of profit or loss security sales, 
appreciated or depreciated asset 
values, miscellaneous. 


Historical Summary 

Scope and Type of Operation 
Management 

Current Dividend Rate 


Test this outstanding reference work now, while you can. Dis- 
cover for yourself why so many individual investors, 
investment analysts and professional fund managers 


are so successful with it. 


To: ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, Incorporated 
75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 











Gentlemen: Please send me ~-----_- copies of the 1959 edition of BEST'S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
at $15.00 per copy. 
NAME WOME Geese as es 
PID sects ceenectnsibigt inns sahara pacing Sune plas Naess vasa teat rd becca ase ss soba tala “apna satin eb aca 
CITY 723 | eee STATE ___ 








ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


ATLANTA BOSTON CHATTANOOGA CHICAGO CINCINNATI 


NEW YORK RICHMOND 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES 
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Don’t Sell Selling Short 


RAYMOND C. JOHNSON, C.L.U. 
Vice-President 
New York Life Insurance Co. 


00 MANY NEW men are being 

recruited today largely with the 
promise of management jobs in the 
future. Too many established agents 
are being proselyted from one com- 
pany to another with the promise of 
“an opportunity in management,” 
for which the agents in question are 
totally unequipped and the opportu- 
nity is practically non-existent. 


Wrong Goal 


The total effect is to build up 
management in the minds of the 
new and old agents as the goal, the 
sum total of all that is to be desired 
in life. It is making the agent’s job 
merely a stepping stone to manage- 
ment and not a desirable end in it- 
self. This continuous glamorizing of 
management work down-grades life 
underwriting as a career and is done 
at the expense of the prestige of the 
life underwriters job. The promis- 
cuous offers of future management 
opportunities to prospective agents 
can be like boomerangs—they can 
come back to plague us, as it is 
impossible to make good on these 
promises. 

It can be the cause of many evils 
in our business ;—high turnover, 
high cost, bad morale, loss of pres- 
tige, and weakened leadership for 
the manager but, most of all, a lack 
of appreciation of the tremendous 
opportunities and job satisfactions 
in a career as a life underwriter. 

Today, selling life insurance has 
become a professional career with 
the characteristics of any other pro- 
fession. Like the professions of med- 
icine and law, it is based on a 
science; it requires much technical 
preparation; it places improvement 
of the profession as a whole above 
the interests of the individual; and 
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it works to serve the welfare of so- 
ciety. 

When we start thinking about ad- 
vancement or promotion, some of 
our thinking is carried over from the 
operation of general business. In 
almost every other business, ad- 
vancement is indicated only by 
progress through a series of jobs in 
the organization. Opportunities for 
creative selling are very limited and 
the main road to advancement is 
always through management. Carry- 
ing over this thinking to our busi- 
ness, it is only natural that some of 
our prospective agents and estab- 
lished agents might feel an appoint- 
ment to management is evidence of 
progress made in the job of career 
underwriting. But is it? 

It seems to me that the greatest 


‘thing we have to sell is selling. Let’s 


not sell selling short! It is the tre- 
mendous opportunities that a career 
in life underwriting offers to men 
without connections and without 
capital that is the foundation of our 
great American Agency System. 


Agent's and Manager's Job 


Let’s take a look at some of the 
basic satisfactions that a life under- 
writer finds in his job and seriously 
consider whether management would 
provide more satisfaction for him. 
1. Independence and Freedom of 
Action: Many of our leading agents 
have told us they became Nylic 
Agents to get away from the close 
supervision and regimentation of a 
salaried job and above all else 
wanted the independence and free- 
dom offered by life underwriting. 

In three different Job Satisfaction 
Surveys over the last ten years they 
have told us they receive more satis- 
faction from this freedom than any- 
thing else in their job. 

An established life underwriter 
comes and goes pretty much as he 
pleases. He selects his own clients, 


plans his own work and uses only 
those methods and sales techniques 
he likes and finds work well for him. 
He is truly his own boss. 

2. Job Security: I have to smile 
a bit when I hear someone say that 
he would not give up the security of 
a steady salary for the insecurity of 
a commissioned job. Nothing could 
be further from the facts of life! The 
life insurance agent enjoys far 
greater security than the average 
man on a salary. The other day, 
Rudy Leitman, President of our Top 
Club last year, was in my office visit- 
ing and told me that he now has over 
three thousand clients in the 
Greater Detroit area whom he 
serves. If one of these many hun- 
dreds no longer desires his services, 
Rudy merely goes out and secures 
another client. Should a personality 
clash develop, which is sometimes 
inevitable, he moves on to a replace- 
ment. This is real security ! 


More Security 


The successful life underwriter 
with five hundred or one thousand 
bosses enjoys more security than 
anyone I know of. You remember 
the old adage,—‘‘There’s safety in 
numbers.” Well, there’s job security 
in numbers, numbers of policyowner 
clients. 

Agents security is further 
strengthened by the fact that neither 
his market nor his territory are lim- 
ited. The life insurance agent’s mar- 
ket exists only because of and by 
his own creative efforts. It cannot 
be assigned or divided at the whims 
of any sales manager. The knowl- 
edge, skills, personality and work 
habits of the agent tie his market to 
him, 

The agent has a contract and 
commission percentages cannot be 
cut. There are no strikes, no layoffs 
or no shortages to plague him. His 
territory cannot be reduced. 

(Continued on the next page} 
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Selling—Continued 


In addition, there is no forced re- 
tirement at age sixty-five. There are 
members of our production clubs 
who are in their late sixties and 
early seventies earning more than 
ever before and still enjoying the 
satisfaction of doing a good day’s 
work. As long as an agent can walk 
and talk—and get out his fountain 
pen—he has a job. And that’s job 
security ! 

Well, what about the manager? 
His job is like that of any other 
salaried employee in industry. He 
has a boss, in fact several of them, 
and it is his job to get along with 
them. He must retire at age sixty- 
five. He has a fair measure of job 
security but nothing approaching the 
independent life underwriter. 

3. Prestige: While some Man- 
agers are looked upon with great 
respect, the title alone cannot guar- 
antee prestige. Prestige goes to the 
underwriter or Manager not because 
of his job and title but because of 
the success of each in his own work. 


Prestige must be earned. Agent’s 
prestige with his clients ultimately 
results from his ability to give them 
competent service in connection with 
their life insurance. A manager’s 
prestige with his agents comes from 
his ability to help them to become 
successful. Prestige is a perishable 
commodity. When a manager is 
transferred he leaves his community 
prestige behind. He can’t take it 
with him. He must begin the entire 
process all over again. Many life 
underwriters do enjoy tremendous 
prestige in their communities. 


Real Prestige 


I know of no one who enjoys more 
prestige in his community than does 
our Million Dollar Round Table 
member Ken Fitch of Wichita. 
During the summer of 1956 eleven 
leading Witchita businessowners 
and professional men made a good- 
will tour of several European coun- 
tries by air. The highlight of the 
tour was a visit to Russia including 
several days in Moscow and Lenin- 


grad. The morning this group left 
New York a story in the Times an- 
nounced the average wealth per 
member was over $1,000,000. Ken 
Fitch was a member of this group. 
His presence was testimony to his 
standing with these top community 
leaders, most of whom are his policy- 
holders. This is prestige! A great 
many life underwriters have such 
prestige in their communities! 

4. The Satisfaction of Helping 
Others. When you are a life under- 
writer you enjoy the satisfaction of 
helping others. What you sell per- 
forms a useful and lasting service to 
mankind. 

5. Fun in His Work. Yes, selling 
life insurance is fun. A lot of hard- 
boiled old time Agents might not 
admit it publicly but get them off in 
a corner and they'll tell you it’s true. 
A successful life insurance salesman 
gets more pleasure from his daily 
work than most people get from their 
leisure hours. There’s never a dull 
moment because he is constantly 
meeting new and interesting people 
and new and interesting situations. 





Busy Bxséutives ... NOW! 


INCREASE your 1959 Production! 
SNAP UP surplus business! 
UNDERWRITE UNUSUAL RISKS with confidence! 


GET THE ANSWERS: On how to place the business that will boost 


your income. Depend on one handy volume with all 











ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


the hard to find facts . 


. . Specially cross-indexed .. . 


Quick reference answers on such risks as: 

Annuities, Aviation, Disability, Hospitalization 
Pension Trusts, Substandard Risks, Minimum or 
Maximum ages, Underwriting practices, brokerage and 
licensing facilities or unusual policies 


Easy to read... 


7S FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 386, N. Y. 
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saves hours of tedious correspondence 
letter writing, research and inquiry. 


Life Underwriter’s Guide 


For Agents and Brokers 
READY FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY—1959 EDITION 


PRICE: $2.00 per copy 


ATLANTA * BOSTON * CHATTANOOGA + CHICAGO * CINCINNAT! * DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + RICHMOND 


Best’s Life News 
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BUILD YOUR OWN AGENCY 


with a career contract that offers you: 


Completely Vested Renewals 
for the premium paying period of the policy. 


Substantial override for general agents. 


Accident and Sickness Plans 


— “Your Partner for Life’. 


With Central Standard Life’s career contract, you can 





plan for your retirement * create an estate for your family 


enjoy liberal underwriting + join an agency-minded organization 


Founded (905 —> 



















See for yourself 
Write or wire today for 
your “new approach” 
agent’s kit. Get full de- 
tails by contacting your 
local Central Standard 
General Agent or: John 
M. Laflin, Vice President 
and Agency Director. 























CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 





His days are packed full of just as 
much action and excitement as he 
wants. 

And then there’s the thrill of being 
a leader, of being out front, of being 
the top man of his Agency, in his 
Division, in his production Club, 
among all the underwriters in his 
city, of belonging to the Top Pro- 
duction Club or the Million Dollar 
Round Table. There’s a lot of rec- 
ognition and justifiable ego satisfac- 
tion in this kind of achievement. 
There are the plaudits of his man- 
ager and of his fellow agents when 
he does an outstanding job and his 
name is posted in the bulletin or on 
the scoreboard. 


6. Earnings. When you are a life 
underwriter you write your own 
paycheck. Since the pay-off is 
always on results there is no 
limit to what you can earn. Today 
more and more people are salaried 
employees of larger and larger cor- 
porations. By necessity these com- 
panies have adopted a job classifica- 
tion system and well-defined, rigid 
salary limits for nearly every job. 
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Age and seniority unfortunately too 
often count for more than ability and 
results. 

This is not true in life insurance 
selling. The payoff is entirely on 
results. In life insurance selling you 
determine your own paycheck. You 
are not “chained” to a small salary 
which you cannot increase even 
though it may not be quite large 
enough to go around. Youth and lack 
of seniority are no handicap. Among 
New York Life’s more than four 
hundred Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble members for 1958, there are 
many with only one or two years of 
experience and some in their early 
twenties. 


Some agents have the mistaken 
idea that management offers a 
greater opportunity for earnings 
than life underwriting. Again, noth- 
ing could be further from the facts. 
Last year, at least twenty-seven Ny- 
lic Agents earned more in New York 
Life than our Top General Manager. 

The average income of Nylic’s top 
one hundred agents was greater than 
the average income of the top one 


hundred managers. And in almost 
every office in the country there is 
at least one agent who earned more 
money than his manager and in 
many offices there are a number. 

In summary, the life underwriter 
has a job that provides him with 
independence and freedom, job se- 
curity, adequate compensation, a 
deep sense of accomplishment and 
joy in his daily work. Today he en- 
joys more prestige than ever before 
and is now taking his honored place 
among the other professions. 


NATIONWIDE STUDY 


A COMPREHENSIVE nationwide study 
of the sale of credit life and credit 
accident and health insurance in con- 
nection with automobile time pay- 
ment contracts is being undertaken 
by the Installment Contracts Com- 
mittee of the Association of Better 
Business Bureaus. 


























C.L.U. Questions—from page 83 able to the insured’s estate which Answer to Question 10 ; 
might force the reopening of his es- ity 
should her income needs be greater tate at some later date considerably The net annual level premium for vt 
than the interest payments. beyond the time of his death with all a $1,000 endowment at age 85 in- as 
3. A third disadvanage is the fact the attendant expenses and incon- surance policy issued to a person do 
that in the event the insured’s wife venience. It would be more desirable aged 37 and based upon the CSO 
should predecease his mother, any to have some other person or organ- Mortality Table and 214% interest sta 
undistributed proceeds under the ization named as alternate benefici- rate can be computed as follows: e 
mother’s life income option are pay- ary in this case. 1. First, it is necessary to deter- be 
mine the net single premium (NSP) = 
QUESTION 10 for this policy according to the fol- val 
lowing method : e 
(a) Using the information given below show how you would 4,625 = 
compute the net annual level premium for a $1,000 endowment at x $1000 « .975610 = A & 
age 85 insurance policy issued to a person age 37 based on the C€.S.0. 898,007 de 
Mortality Table and 214% interest rate. 4878 
(Note: Do not make multiplications, divisions, or additions. Merely indicate 208 007 < $1000 x .951814 = B Pi: 
the results by letters “A”, “B”, “C”, etc. Show the method of computation — clu 
for only the first three and the last three years in any series.) 5.162 € 
(6) In commenting on the absence of direct rate regulation in 99g 097 * $1000 X .928599 = C ee 
life insurance, a prominent actuary pointed out that a form of indi- s a 
rect regulation is effected through the requirement that minimum =) 957 
reserves be maintained. 308 007°* $1000 X 321146 = W 4 
(1) Explain briefly why the laws of the various states permit the : f 
minimum legal reserve to be calculated on the basis of the modified — 19,062 a 
preliminary term method of valuation rather than requiring the use "398 007 x $1000 X .313313 = X os 
of the full net level premium method of valuation. oa 
(2) In prescribing the actuarial assumptions to be used in the 17,157 1000 x 305671 — ‘ 
calculation of minimum reserves, do the state laws specify the min- 898,007 x $ x 
mum or maximum rate of interest? Why? = te 
PLUS we 
: 78,221 ing 
COMMISSIONERS STANDARD ORDINARY "B98,007 * $1000 x .305671 = Z eve 
MORTALITY TABLE PRESENT VALUE ssianibadiaadiimas pal 
Number Living Number Dying of $1 at2’“u% Total equals N.S.P. ney 
at Beginning During Due as Follows: 2. The second step is to determine the 
of Designated Designated End of the present value of an annuity due ers 
Age Year Year Year of $1.00 for the premium paying per- the 
ed Oe OTS Ss ss 3,961 | Se oe 975610 iod of 48 years. This is done in the ser 
Da views i SOE ome 4,161 isan. chaank .951814 following way: ati 
Paid eae re 4,386 > ee 928599 898,007 as 
fee 898,007.......... 4,625 Bes Factions 905951 -258 og7 X $1 X 1. =A for 
pS ey SR se sin is 4,878 Diitiadies eta 883854 sul 
rere OUR, ics. 254 5,162 Gist vehenes 862297 93 399 ins 
| a ae ae yee | Se eee 5,459 Pia ig teeth 841265 308.007 xX $1 X .975610 = B! sue 
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ity due of $1.00 for 48 years from 
Step #2, which will provide the net 
annual premium for the $1,000 en- 
dowment at age 85 insurance policy. 

(b) (1) The laws of the various 
states permit the minimum legal re- 
serve for a life insurance policy to 
be calculated on the basis of the 
modified preliminary term method of 
valuation rather than requiring. the 
use of the full net level premium 
method valuation in order to take 
cognizance of the impact of high first 
year expenses on surplus. During 
the first year the company incurs 
many expenses under the policy, in- 
cluding first year commissions, cost 
of medical examination, cost of in- 
spection reports and policy writing 
expenses. The sum of these first 
year expenses plus the first year con- 
tribution to the reserve under the 
contract and “the cost of insurance 
for first year death claims,” in most 
cases exceeds the first year gross 
premium paid and this deficit is in 
effect a drain upon surplus. 

To allow a company to expand the 
volume of business which they can 
write in any one year without creat- 
ing a serious drain on surplus or 
even technical insolvency of the com- 
pany, particularly for the small or 
new company, the states have au- 
thorized the use of the Commission- 
ers’ Reserve Valuation method for 
the calculation of minimum legal re- 
serves. Under this method of valu- 
ation, all the contracts are regarded 
as a combination of term insurance 
for the first year and permanent in- 
surance—whole life or endowment 
insurance, as the case may be—is- 
sued at an age one year older and for 
a period one year shorter than that 
of the contract actually written. 
Through this removal of the need 
for establishing a reserve in the first 
year against this policy the amount 
of the reserve normally held will be 
available to help meet the excess 
of first-year expenses over first-year 
loading. (If the premium for a par- 
ticular policy is equal to, or less than 
that for a 20-payment life policy at 
the same age of issue, the entire first 
year reserve can be used for ex- 
penses. If, on the other hand, the 
premium is larger than that of a 20- 
payment life policy at the same age 
of issue, a reserve is required at the 
end of the first year, but not the full 
first year reserve. The full net level 
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premium reserve must be accumu- 
lated by the end of the premium pay- 
ing period). For most low premium 
policies written by a typical life in- 
surance company the additional load- 
ing thus made available by treating 
the first year of insurance as term 
insurance is not adequate to offset 
entirely the deficiency in the first 
year loading. 

This method in no way affects the 
soundness of the company nor the 
cash value available under the terms 
of the contract but does help to solve 
or at least minimize for most com- 
panies the “capacity” problem which 
may occur in the face of an expand- 
ing volume of new business. It is 
the effort to solve this capacity prob- 
lem that has brought about the state 
laws which allow the use of the mod- 
ified preliminary term method of val- 
uation as a means of calculating the 
minimum legal reserves on perma- 
nent insurance policies. 

(2) In prescribing the actuarial 
assumptions to be used in the calcu- 
lation of minimum reserves, state 
laws specify the maximum rate of in- 
terest to be used in the calculations. 
This maximum rate of interest is 
usually set at 314% per annum and 
is prescribed because interest rates 
and reserves vary inversely. This 
means that the higher the interest 
rate the lower the reserve necessary 
under the valuation formula. If there 
was no limitation on the rate of in- 
terest assumed, it would be possible 
for companies to use a very high 
interest rate in their assumption and 
thereby reduce below a safe mini- 
mum the size of the reserve held 
against their policies. State laws spe- 
cifying the maximum rate of interest 
are designed to assure that an ade- 
quate reserve will be held against 
existing policies as a measure of the 
liability of the company to policy- 
holders. Such minimum reserves are 
based upon an assumption as to the 
rate of interest which companies can 
earn under normal operations. 
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BEST FRIEND 





the Million-Dollar Man: 


The DuKane Flip-Top presents 
sound-plus-pictures in a compact, 
lightweight, easy-to-use sales tool 
which saves valuable time . . . gives 
the experienced and successful 
insurance agent a first-class assist 
in planning his calls and seeing 
more people in each working day. 
Agents are proud to carry and 

use the sturdy, attractively- 
styled Flip-Top! 


the Young Agent 
on his way: 


The intelligent use of audio- 

visual selling helps the younger agent 
reach top earnings brackets faster, 
and the DuKane Flip-Top is the ideal 
audio-visual sales aid for the insur- 
ance business. All in one unit, the 
Flip-Top sets up quickly and easily, 
doesn’t let the prospect’s attention 
wander while you’re fussing with 
cords, screens, and window-shades. 
Brilliant pictures, even in full 
sunlight, on self-contained screen, 
plus top voice fidelity. 


The Flip-Top is adaptable to your own custom-produced 
sound slidefilm program, or to the stock films now avail- 
able for insurance selling. 


DukKane 


CORPORATION 


St. Charies, lilinols 





Please tell me more about the Flip-Top in insur- 
ance selling. I am especially interested in 

(C0 Our own custom-produced sound slidefil 

0 Information on Stock films for insurance selling. 
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sales 


All American Life: Face amount of life 
insurance in force as of March 31 was ap- 
proximately $83 million. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New business writ- 
ten for March amounted to $53,271,115, 
representing an increase of nearly 68% 
over same month last year. Both ordinary 
($24,707,141) and group ($28,563,974) new 
business increased substantially over same 
month last year. Production for the first 
quarter amounted to $118,631,191 (an in- 
crease of nearly $8 million over same 
period last year) with ordinary up more 
than $10 million over first three months 
of 1958 reaching $53,737,200 and group 
$54,893,991. Total life insurance in force 
increased nearly $75 million and amounted 
to $3,347,589,893 at end of March of which 
$1,859,741,879 was ordinary and $1,487,- 
848,014 group. 


Bankers National: New paid-for ordinary 
business for first quarter amounted to $13,- 
310,590 (11% gain), an increase of $1,351,- 
154 over first three months’ production in 
1958. Total new business including g.2up 
equaled $25,453,003 against $23,835,590 
for same period last year. Ordinary pro- 
duction for March alone totaled $4,485,349 
(24% more than March, 1958). Total in- 
surance in force amounted to $546,982,330, 
an increase of $16,203,872 since the first 
of the year. 


Beneficial Life: New business written for 
month of March was $10,225,000 and in- 
surance in force has now exceeded $430 
million. 


Business Men's: New insurance paid-for 
in first quarter of 1959 rose nearly 16% 
to total $95,929,277 compared wiwth $28,- 
915,407 a year earlier. Insurance in force 
during the same period rose $46,065,793 
to $1,573,553,033; in the 1958 period, the 
gain was $34,829,205. 


Conn. Mutual: First quarter sales totaling 
$143 million brought about a 9.6% in- 
crease over same period last year. New 
business during March totaled $51 mil- 
lion. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): Registered a 40% 
increase in new paid-for business in first 
quarter of 1959 as compared to first three 
months of 1958. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New paid ordin- 
ary business for March produced $20,272,- 
732 and brought total new paid business 
during first three months of 1959 to $47,- 
124,399, a gain of 7%, and increased life 
in force to $1,656,896,229. 


Franklin Life: With nearly $300 million 
of new sales in the first quarter of 1959, 
paid business was 38.7% ahead of 1958. 
Insurance in force on March 31 was $3,- 
255,379,522. 


General American: The $16,860,613 life 
business submitted in March registered an 
8.7% increase over same month last year, 
and the $12,242,307 in business paid-for 
was 32.9% ahead of March, 1958. Year- 
to-date individual life business totaled 
$28,220,277, an increase of 27.7% over 1958. 


Great American Reserve: Life insurance 


in force for 1958 was up over $23 million 


to total $202,496,439. 
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Guarantee Mutual: President’s month 
campaign produced $12,965,063 in new 
policies, exceeding last March by 20%. 


Guardian Life: Life volume for March 
exceeded $38 million, an increase of 12.4% 
over president’s month in 1958. 


Indianapolis Life: A gain of 26% in 
life sales was recorded for first quarter of 
1959 as compared to same period in 1958. 


Jefferson Standard: Sales in March ex- 
ceeded $26,608,000 compared with a $19,- 
875,000 sales volumes for March a year 
ago. Paid business for first quarter totaled 
$53,777,524, and a net gain of $24,321,123 
brought insurance in force to $1,828,192,- 
661. 


John Hancock: Total combined ordinary 
sales during the first three months of 1959 
amounted to nearly $532 million (14% 
lower than 1958), group sales amounted to 
$162 million (an increase of 84.4%), and 
weekly industrial sales were $52 million 
(up 3.9%), bringing total new paid-for 
insurance for the first quarter to over 
$746 million. 


Lincoln National: Direct ordinary paid 

business for March was 45% ahead of same 

month last year and year-to-date was up 
Fo: 


Mass. Mutual: Individual life sales last 
year amounted to $950 million, a 34% 
increase over 1957. Combined ordinary 
and group production in 1958 was over 
$1 billion for first time in history and 
total in force at year-end stood at $6.7 
billion. 

Sales of individual and group life policies 
show ordinary business amounting to 
$306,785,000 during the first three months, 
an increase of 25.6% over comparable 
period in 1958, and new group business 
measured by premium income was up 
13.2% over last year’s first quarter. 


Michigan Life: First-quarter production 
of personal accident and health insurance 
was the highest in history and March 
production was 28.9% above same month 
in 1958. 

Attained the $350 million mark of life 
insurance in force at end of April. 


North American Life (Ill.): New life sales 
during March exceeded the total volume 
produced for the same month a year ago 
by nearly 15%. 


Northwestern Mutual: Sales of $78 mil- 
lion during March exceeded March, 1958 
by more than 33%. First-quarter 1959 
sales of $208 million were 18% above first- 
quarter of 1958 and insurance in force rose 
to $9.5 billion at end of the quarter. 


Northwestern National: March ordinary 
sales of $16,400,000 were 1214% ahead 
of March, 1958. New ordinary sales for 
first quarter were 1714% ahead of same 
period last year. 


Occidental Life (Cal.); Individual sales 
in March totaled $114,575,054, bringing 
first-quarter total to $339,129,471 which 
exceeded similar period in 1958 by $77,- 
347,410, or a 29% increase. Group and 
wholesale life sales for first quarter 
amounted to $96,728,313, an increase of 
19% over last year. 


Philadelphia Life: New business during 
first three months amounted to $23,538,- 
195, an increase of 11% over same 1958 
figure. Insurance in force figure in- 
creased by 14% over first quarter of 1958. 


Pilot Life: New sales for first-quarter 
1959 totaled $22,643,000. 


Provident Life (N. D.): Has passed the 
mark of $200 million of insurance in force. 


Republic National: Written business in 
the ordinary and group divisions was 
70% ahead of corresponding — for 
1958 for first quarter, accident-health new 
business increased 50% and submitted 
business for reinsurance division was 35%, 
ahead of 1958. Life insurance in force on 
March 31 was $2,075,821,655, represent- 
ing an increase of $122,906,142. 


Seaboard Life: Total insurance in force 
on December 31, 1958 was $17,179,716, an 
increase of 314% over the 1957 total of 
$5,402,737. 


Shenandoah Life: Ordinary sales for first 
quarter of year were 33% ahead of same 
period in 1958 and the gain in insurance 
in force for the first three months repre- 
sents an 84% increase over last year. Life 
insurance in force now stands at $528,- 
965,959. 


Southern Provident: Written production 
in March totaled $1,282,279. 


State Mutual Life: Annualized new busi- 
ness premiums for the quarter from group 
operations were 33% ahead of 1958 figures 
and 70% above 1957. Sales of individual 
life policies were 5% ahead of 1958 levels. 


Sunset Life: Issued and paid ordinary 
business is running 38°% ahead of first 
three months of 1958. 


United American (Colo.): March produc- 
tion amounted to $4,567,945, an increase 
of 191% over same month last year. Pro- 
duction for year-to-date is 163% ahead of 
similar period in 1958. Business in force 
increased 37% during 1958 and has crossed 
the $100 million mark. 


United Fidelity: March business written 
is 54.8% ahead of March, 1958 and 106% 
over March, 1957. The first three months 
of 1959 shows an increase of 46.3% over 
corresponding period of 1958. Life insur- 
ance in force is now over $166 million. 


assn notes 


Chicago Ass'n of Life Undrs.: North 
Shore Branch officers elected: President, 
Franklin C. Tyson (Conn. General); 1st 
vice president, William G. Manbeck (N. Y. 
Life); 2nd vice president, John W. Hack- 
ett, Jr., (Mass. Mutual); secretary, Robert 
P. Reihsen (Northwestern Mutual); and 
treasurer, Alfred A. Gliemi (Prudential). 


Health Insurance Council: EZ. J. Faulkner, 
president of Woodmen Accident, was 
elected chairman succeeding Morton D. 
Miller, vice president of Equitable of 
N. Y. Arthur M. Browning, vice president 
in charge of group for N. Y. Life, was 
named to succeed Mr. Faulkner as chair- 
man-elect. 


Institute of Life Insurance: Miss Virginia 
Bersagel has been appointed assistant |i- 
brarian. 


Life Insurance Advertisers Ass'n: North 
Central Round Table officers: Chairman, 
Mary Hickey (Northwestern Mutual); pro- 
gram chairman, Ron Jones (Kansas Cily 
Life); and secretary-treasurer, Thomas !. 
Brown (Farm Bureau). 
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Life Ins. aes Management Ass'n: Has 
moved to 170 Gasenier St., Hartford. 

John H. Evans, Jr., formerly regional 
supervisor in Omaha for Ohio National, 
has joined the company relations div. as 
a consultant. 


Life Office Ma ent Ass'n: Com- 
pany membership now totals 345 includ- 
ing the following new members: American 
Republic Ins. Co., Des Moines, Iowa; 
Durham Life Ins. Co., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Federated Life Ins. Co., Owatonna, Minn.; 
Illinois Mid-Continent Life Ins. Co., 
Chicago; Illinois Mutual Life & Casualty 
Co., Peoria; Piedmont Life Ins. Co., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Universal American Life Ins. 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Alpha Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., Manila, Philippines; and “Boemi- 
Poetera 1912” Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Djakarta, West Java, Indonesia. 


National Ass'n of Life Undrs.: Marvin 
A. Kobel, former director of publications 
and editor of LAN, has been appointed 
director of public relations. Sam P. 
Gaglio, managing editor, has been ad- 
vanced to editor and business manager of 
“Life Association News.” 

Local life underwriter associations re- 
ported a total of 62,659 members as of 
April 15 (some 2,500 ahead of same period 
last year). 

Membership in the General Agents and 
Managers Conference on April 15 was 
5,487 as compared with 4,912 on same date 
in 1958. New associations are: Albuquer- 
que; Greenville, S. C.; Scranton, Pa.; Polk 
County (Lakeland, Fla); and Valley 
GAMA (Brownsville, Harlingen and Mc- 
Allen, Texas). > 
New York Insurance Dept.: Matthew A. 
Campbell, assistant attorney general, and 
Walter G. McGahan, former state senator, 
have been appointed deputy superin- 
tendents. 


policy changes 


Aetna Life has announced a lower sched- 
ule of premium rates for standard United 
State policies issued on the five-year re- 
newable, convertible plan. The company 
has also increased from 3% to 314% the 
discount rate on premiums paid in ad- 
vance. 


Colonial Life has a new 15-year family 
security policy, a decreasing term con- 
tract designed especially for mortgage 
insurance. The company also offers simi- 
wt protection on a 20 and 25 year 
asis. 


Continental Life & Accident of Boise, 
Idaho has a cancer combination policy, 
paying half the face value of the life in- 
surance policy for treatment of internal 
cancer without diminution of the face 
amount and waiver for total disability. 


Eastern Life of New York has revised its 
underwriting manual in accordance with 
medical experience and is considering ap- 
plicants up to 1,000% mortality. Heart, 
blood pressure, and diabetic cases re- 
ceive special consideration. 


General American has a new family se- 
curity program for individual life and 
accident and sickness coverages. A num- 
ber of unusual features are available with 
the program. 


Manufacturers announces “substantially” 
lower single premium annuity rates for 
all plans and ages. 
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The Right Training can 
Make Any Underwriter 
a Better Underwriter 


Training underwriters to be more effective is a long-standing 
service provided by North American Reassurance Company. 
The result of this training is often improved life company 
experience. 


This expertly conducted program is not stereotyped, 

“big class” training. It consists of individual guidance that 
not only strengthens the underwriter’s knowledge of the rules, 
but sharpens his ability to interpret and apply them correctly 
to each individual risk. It develops a much neglected faculty— 
the underwriter’s good common sense. 


Our underwriter training program is continuous. Instruction 
usually takes place at our own offices, but our training 
specialists do conduct courses at client company locations. 
Life companies of all sizes, and new or experienced under- 
writers throughout North America, are eligible and welcome. 


Our clients are enthusiastic about the quality of training 
their underwriters receive at North American. And this, 
like all our services, is rendered from a completely 
non-competitive position — “Reinsurance Exclusively” 

is our only business. = 
Why not write now for open dates in 
our underwriter training program? 

You'll find it can benefit both your 


American services. 








underwriter and your company. 


Send for your free copy of “Reinsurance 
Exclusively” which outlines all North 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively 
LIFE *« ACCIDENT & SICKNESS ¢ GROUP 








Northeastern Life, New York, reports 
several new plans and rate reductions on 
existing plans. It also has a “Check-O- 
Matic” premium payment plan. 


Patriot Life has a Juvenile Payor Benefit 
Rider providing waiver in the event of 
the applicant’s death or total and perma- 
nent disability. At insured’s age 21, the 
rider automatically becomes a waiver of 
premium benefit on the insured. 


Protective, Alabama has added a Special 
Whole Life non-par policy to its portfolio. 
The minimum is $25,000. 


Prudential will provide long-term in- 
come protection on a group basis, paying 
from $100 to $1,000 per month for total 


disability. The standard plan provides 
continuous income for disabled persons to 
age 65. Shorter durations are also avail- 
able. 


Southwestern Life is allowing a three- 
year differential in premium rates for 
women. Cash and nonforfeiture values 
will be based on the actual insurance age 
of the insured. 


State Mutual has adopted premium 
rates graded by policy size for individual 
contracts. An Pm trond dividend ad- 
justment will be made for existing busi- 
ness to allow for the size of policy, effec- 
tive January 1, 1960. 


Texas Life has a guaranteed future pur- 
chase option. 
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SALES OPENERS 


in Shenandoah Life’s 















PLANNED 
PROGRESS 
SERIES... 


e@ Premiums now graded by policy size. 
e Reduced rates — “‘double discounts” for women. 


e Insured Insurability rider for clients 37 and under with 
right to purchase permanent insurance. 


e@ New, lower gross premiums for Ordinary Life and Life 
Paid-Up at 85. 


@ New Level Term riders with attractive conversion 
privileges. 


e New, streamlined policy form includes — Reduced loan 
interest rate to 5% — Refund of premiums paid beyond 
policy month of death — Beneficiary may repay policy 
loan after death of insured. 


Go Places With The Company That’s Going Places 


Shenandoah Life 








INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE « ROANOKE, VIRGINIA 
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Home Office and Field 








Aetna Life: Glenn B. Moore has been 
appointed superintendent of agencies. 


All American Life: George E. Herpst has 
been appointed agency builder in Balti- 
more area with William T. Cannon and 
Ronald Hawkins named agency managers 
to work with him. 


American Investment: Andrew M. Gant, 
Jr., has resigned as assistant U. S. district 
attorney in Nashville to become legal 
counsel for the American Investment Life 
of Nashville, Tenn., Columbia, S. C., and 
Baltimore, Md., while John Jackson, for- 
merly senior home office underwriter with 
Continental Assurance, has been made 
chief insurance underwriter for the three 
companies. 


American Life (N. Y.): John J. Overend 
has been appointed actuary. 

Named life superintendents: George R. 
Stallworth for Florida (Jacksonville); John 
A. Clow for Nebraska (Omaha); and Har- 
old Baillie for metropolitan New York 
area. 


American United: Appointed agency 
managers: Floyd E. Griffith, Jr., Kalama- 
200, Mich.; James R. Rogers, Burlington, 
N. C.; and Elmer E. Lignoul, Dallas, 
Texas. 


Bankers Life (lowa): Promoted: Harold 
G. Allen and William M. Rae to vice 
president-actuary; Howard Dean to vice 
president—securities; William G. Schnei- 
der and C. Lambert Trowbridge, group 
actuary; and John Elken, assistant secre- 
tary. 

Agency managers appointed: Donald 
Frankenberger, formerly supervisor at 
Fresno for Mass. Mutual, for new office 
at Bakersfield (Cal.); and Howard C. Hill, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Robert P. Gunthorp has been appointed 
San Francisco group office supervisor as- 
sociated with Eugene T. Severin, regional 
group manager there, and Steven W. 
Fargason named Atlanta group repre- 
sentative associated with regional group 
manager Frank W. Smith. 


Berkshire Life: W. L. Palmer, Jr., for- 
merly assistant agency manager for Pru- 
dential at Worcester (Mass.), has been 
appointed general agent there succeeding 
Joseph P. Burns, retired. 

Lyman R. Whelan has been appointed 
co-general agent with Herbert Frankford 
to form the Whelan-Frankford Agency at 
374 Madison Ave., New York City, re- 
placing the S. S. Wolfson:Inc. Agency fol- 
lowing the resignation of Mr. Wolfson. 


Brotherhood Mutual: Merle N. Rocke 
has been promoted to regional supervisor 
and director of group and pension sales 
and Richard W. Hossler advanced to home 
office field training supervisor. 


Coastal States: Ben J. Hitz has been 
named assistant director of agencies. Luke 
Jones has been appointed as superintend- 
ent of agencies. 
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Columbian Mutual (N. Y.): Thomas V. 
Lynch has been appointed field super- 
visor and will assist agency vice president 
Henry A. Vollmer. 


Conn. Mutual: Officers promoted: Denzil 
C. Warden to agricultural loan secretary, 
John E. Downey to supervisor of agri- 
cultural loans, and Ralph J. Chittick to 
associate counsel. 

Richard W. Adami and Willett B. Clyne 
have been promoted to officers and named 
assistant supervisors of city loans. 


Eastern Life (N. Y.): J. Harold Kay, for- 
merely general agent for Security Mutual 
at Miami Beach, has been named general 
agent in Dade, Broward and Palm Beach 
counties. 


Employers’ Life of America: Life man- 
agers appointed: Robert H. Rollins, for- 
merly Brockton manager for New England 
Life, at Boston for eastern Massachusetts 
area; Edgar M. Sheppard, Jr., formerly 
Philadelphia brokerage manager for Pru- 
dential, servicing eastern Pennsylvania; 
and Harold E. Reinholtz, CLU, formerly 
assistant manager at Pasadena for Mutual 
of N. Y., for greater Los Angeles area. 

Campbell, Payson & Noyes have been 
named as general agents for life produc- 
tion throughout Maine. 


Equitable Life (N. Y.): New unit man- 
agers: Herman K. Baldinger (Zausmer 
Agency, Paterson, N. J.); Richard H. 
Burnett (Berlin Agency, Seattle); Russell 
B. Kahn (M. W. Bleetstein Agency, New 
York); and Donald B. Robbins (Culberson 
Agency, Little Rock). 


Equitable Life (lowa): Charles P. Boyer, 
formerly assistant general agent for Penn 
Mutual, has been appointed a home office 
field assistant assigned to the west coast 
under the direction of Clair O. DuBois, 
superintendent of agencies. 

Kenneth E. Mahan, formerly with N. Y. 
Life, and Albert M. Todd, formerly with 
New England Life, have been appointed 
to head agencies in Washington, D. C., and 
Peoria, Ill., respectively. 


Fidelity Bankers: Edward D. Simon, for- 
merely with Mutual Benefit Life, has been 
appointed assistant manager of R. H. Mil- 
ler & Associates, Norfolk. 


Fidelity Mutual: L. Hayes Tate has been 
y- Nypees general agent in Jacksonville 
(Fla.) succeeding J. H. Pickett, Jr., CLU, 
who resigned to do personal production. 
William F. Scheerer, formerly a staff agent 
and supervisor with Mass. Mutual in At- 
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lanta, has been appointed general agent 
there succeeding W. Stanton Hale, retired. 


Financial Planning Co.: Jack Leiweke and 
Robert B. Smith, CLU, have been ap- 
pointed account executives for this St. 
Louis (Mo.) concern with the latter also 
named manager of the employee benefits 
div. 


First Colony: William H. Romack, Jr., 
CLU, formerly director of sales in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for Equity Annuity, has 
been appointed manager of the new 
agency in Silver Spring, Md. 

Fred J. Sawyer, Jr., has been promoted 
to director of sales. 


General American: James P. O’Grady has 
been assigned to the San Antonio office to 
work with Ernst H. Venverloh, district 
group manager there. Maxwell J. Loose 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager in Chicago. 

A new department, formed as a result of 
merging the group administration and 
group accounts depts., has been set up and 
called the Group Insurance Administra- 
tion Dept., with Jerome P. Bugger as 
manager, Russell J. Yaeger, associate man- 
ager, and Florence Breezley, assistant man- 
ager. 


Great Southern: Clyde J. Cruse, Jr., and 
Jake Magee have been made assistant 
managers, sales training dept. 


Great-West: Arthur Goldberg has been 
named supervisor at Pittsburgh branch. 
A new district office has been opened in 
Oakland (Cal.) under the direction of 
F. I. Lincoln, CLU, former San Francisco, 
Bay area, supervisor. 


Guardian Life: Everett Berlinsky, CLU, 
formerly unit manager for John Han- 
cock in Cranston, has been appointed 
agent of the Providence (R. I.) office. 


Independence Life (Cal.): Robert L. 
Bevis has been named director of *group 
sales at home office. 


Jefferson National: Eugene V. Robinett 
has been promoted from general agent to 
regional superintendent for Florida. 

Edwin D. Stone, formerly general agent 
for Benefit Ass'n, has been named general 
agent in Columbus, Ohio. 

Appointed regional superintendents: 
Fola Hayes, formerly general agent for 
Kentucky Home, for West Virginia and 
Kentucky; and C. Robin Satterthwaite, 
formerly agency supervisor for Berkshire 
Life, for Illinois. 


John Hancock: Elmer R. Benedict, Henry 
S. Huntington and William L. O’Connor 
have been promoted from assistant to 
associate actuaries. 

New general agencies: Harrisburg, Pa—- 
Albert C. Adams, Jr., general agent, is son 
of Philadelphia general agent Albert C. 
Adams; and Billings, Mont.—first in state, 
with John E. Wood as general agent. 


(Continued on the next page) - 





Field Appointments—Continued 


Kansas City Life: Robert W. Stokely has 
m named general agent for 50 counties 
in northern Georgia. 


Liberty Life: Dr. Willard B. Mills was 
elected medical director succeeding Dr. 
Hugh S. Brown, who resigned to re-enter 
private practice in Spokane, Wash. 


Life of Georgia: W. Motte Sims, formerly 
field representative and supervisor in At- 
lanta for Guardian Life, has been named 
supervisor of field sales services in agency 
dept. 

Mh. B. Rutledge has been promoted from 
district manager at Murfreesboro (Tenn.) 
to division manager for Louisiana succeed- 
ing Ellis W. Parris, who was y sgn 
agency inspection supervisor for Gulf 
Coast area. 





Life of North America: C. L. McCaw, 
Jr., has been promoted to life manager of 
Dallas service office. 


Life of Virginia: Peter P. Palisi has been 
promoted to manager of New Orleans 
district office #1 succeeding the late T. 4. 
Cochran and is replaced as associate man- 
ager by Ray A. Lorio. 


Lincoln National: Robert J. Rectanus has 
been named assistant general auditor. As- 
sistant vice president Charles N. Walker 
has been given direct responsibility for 
accident-sickness div. of underwriting dept. 
in addition to his other duties. Assistant 
secretary Joseph J. Ritter has been trans- 
ferred from the reinsurance dept. to new 
responsibilities in accident-sickness dept. 
where he will work with Mr. Walker. 
Thomas O. Alter and Daniel E. Fenker 
have been appointed regional group man- 
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Milton K. Jackson 


Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 


Houston, Texas 


LIKE OLD FRIENDS 


When I moved here from Houston, the bank didn’t know me from 
Adam. None of the department stores, drug stores or hardware stores 
knew me either. The first few days were chilly in the credit department. 

I went to the bank and said I wanted $800 on my signature. The loan 
officer hesitated a little. I then told him about my life insurance estate. 
He wanted time to check, so I planned to go back in three or four days. 
Lo and behold in two days I had a deposit slip for $800 in the mail. 

With the bank as reference, the keys to the safe for all the stores here 
were mine. My wife can hardly believe the “‘red carpet” treatment. 

No, Milton, I’m not exaggerating in the least! I’m no insurance man 
and know little about it except that I can only describe it as “The Magic 


Key to Trust and Credit.” 
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agers at Miami (Fla.) and Seattle (Wash.), 
respectively. 


Maine Fidelity: 


bY arora A 
arjorie Jacobs. 


Bob L. Proctor has been 
S underwriter replacing 


Manhattan Life: Joseph G. Reinis has 
become co-general agent with his father, 
Herman Reinis, who has been Brooklyn 
general agent for 15 years. Pat Owens has 
been appointed general agent in Fort 
Worth, Texas. 
Peter F. Cha n, formerly consulting 
actuary with C arles A. A’Hearn, pension 
ialists, has been named actuarial as- 
sistant at home office. 


Manufacturers Life: Donald P. Desonier 
has heen advanced to associate manager 
of Los Angeles branch. 

The first Boston office has been opened 
with Gordon L. Prior, CLU, as branch 
manager. Mr. Prior is succeeded as man- 
ager of Hartford branch by. James M. 
Robertson, who was an assistant manager 
at Los Angeles branch. 


Mass. Mutual: Joseph A. Kessler, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant director of train- 
ing of agency dept. 

Named district managers: William C. 
Lenox, Clayton, Mo.; Edward J. Sheehan, 
Bellaire, L. I., N. Y.; Herbert J. Mullen, 
Stoughton, Wis.; and Don C. Peterson, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 

Ernest H. Wiedemann has been made 
general agent of Dayton agency succeed- 
ing Brooks Heathman, upon his request. 
Miles P. Englehart succeeds his father. 
Philip Englehart (retired), as manager of 
Oregon agency. Clifton E. George has 
been named staff supervisor by general 
agent Ronald R. Reader, CLU, Lawrence, 
Wis. 

A new general agency has been opened 
in Panorama City, Cal., with Lee Bonnell 
as general agent. 


Michigan Life: J. William Minor has been 
appointed general agent for Kalamazoo 
area. 


Monarch Life (Mass): Leonard B. Clark 
has been promoted from general agent in 
Kansas City (Mo.) to regional manager in 
southwest. General agents in charge of 
new offices under Mr. Clark’s supervision: 
Richard R. Evans, Kansas City, and Don 
J. Schreck, Wichita, Kan.; Roger M. How- 
ard, North Kansas City, Linus C. Keal, 
Springfield, and Jerry A. Minor, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Monumental Life: The K & S Insurance 
Agency, whose principals are Hayden G. 
King and Raymond A. Smith, has been 
appointed general agent in Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Robert N. Fuleihan, 
formerly Norfolk manager for Conn. Gen- 
eral, has been appointed general agent in 
Richmond succeeding Paul V. Severin, 
who resigned to serve personal clients. 


Mutual of N. Y.: With the retirement of 
Vincent F. Lechner, John F. Leonard, for- 
mer director of administration in ‘office 
operations dept., and Robert M. Greenig, 
former director of electronic installations, 
have been promoted to second vice presi- 
dents for o' operations and electronic, 
respectively. Additional responsibilities 
have been given to director of pay ho 
and accounts William E. McMullen, who 
becomes director of administration and 
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will be principal assistant in the new 
arrangement, 

Harold L. Neal has been promoted to 
supervisor of field underwriter contracts 
assuming duties similar to those of Clark 
Sherman, administrative assistant, who re- 
tired after 42 years of continuous service. 
Appointed to home office sales staff for 
managerial training: L. Blaine Carr, 
Monroe M. Diefendorf, James E. Gibson, 
Joseph V. Miller and Caeser P. Tabet. 
Robert C. Thompson has been named 
brokerage supervisor in Indianapolis 
agency and is succeeded as manager there 
by Claud P. Barrett. Irving L. Morris, Jr., 
has been Spe head of Boston group 
office, and W. Capers Andrews, Jr., named 
manager of Savannah agency. 


Mutual Trust: Sam F. Emma has been 

named superintendent of agencies. 
Harold §. Hodgdon, Jr., has been ap- 

pointed general agent in Stamford, Conn. 


Nationwide: George J. Varga, formerly 
with New Jersey Blue Cross, has been 
named an officer and appointed an actu- 
ary of this company and Nationwide Mu- 
tual Ins. Co. 


New York Life: Walter J. Roth has been 
promoted to manager of the new business 
division and is succeeded as manager of 
the employee protection plan (small 
groups) division by Oscar J. Rinehart, who 
in turn is replaced as manager of grou 
annuity division by Warren G. Norris, ad- 
vanced from assistant manager. 


The data processing, accounting and 
new business divisions and administrative 
assistant Paul Krenicky, who has assumed 
staff responsibilities, will report directly 
to second vice president—group admin- 
istration E. J. Anderson under the new 
plan for staff functions. Loss control engi- 
neering, general administration, claims 
and employee protection plan divisions 
will report to assistant vice president 
Tierney O’Rourke, who will be under 
Mr. Anderson’s supervision. 


North American Accident: Joseph F. 
Cita, formerly chief life and accident- 
health underwriter for Central National, 
has been named director of life under- 
writing. 

General agent appointments: Melvin 
Kaylor, Spokane, Wash.; Hugh McCreight, 
Richmond, Va.; Gilbert Tennent, Mobile, 
Ala.; Leon §. Hobbs, Darlington, S. C.; 
Earl J. Hamilton, Tucson, Ariz.; and Carl 
J. Olson, Denver, Colo. 


North American Life (Ill): Louis E. 
Meador has been ms agency man- 
ager at Louisville, Tenn. 

The territory for the agency headed by 
Marvin J. Rice (Two Rivers-Manitowac) 
has been expanded to include the Green 
Bay (Wis.) office. 


Northwestern National: Superintendent 
of agencies Robert V. Van Fossan has been 
wansferred from the northwest div. to a 
newly-created north central div. located 
in Minneapolis. The northwest div. has 
been moved to Portland (Ore.) and re- 
named the Pacific div. with Rae C. Greene 
a superintendent of agencies. 

Upon the retirement at year end of 
4. R. Hustad as manager of White & 
Odell agency in Minneapolis, W. G. Pres- 
ton, CLU, currently manager at Great Falls 
(Mont.) branch, will succeed him and be 
replaced at Great Falls by Harold F. Rose, 
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OUR SERVICE FOR YOUR 
CONTINUING PROFIT 


Hundreds of brokers throughout the 
Southwest look to Great American. 

They know our planning is for them—our 
policies alive—our rates competitive. 
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Occidental Life (Cal.): Robert M. Peder- 
son was elected assistant auditor. George 
T. Sibley has joined the home office staff 
as assistant director of group training. 

Promoted to assistant regional group 
managers: Ralph M. Schwenker, St. Louis; 
Jack E. Nickell, Los Angeles; Arthur Kaye, 
Phoenix; and W. John Hoffman, Seattle. 
Appointed up service representatives: 
Peer E. Kieoer: and Donald T. Knap, 
Chicago; Robert T. Brahm and Karl W. 
Root, Jr. San Francisco. Ricardo N. 
Bethart has been named group sales 
trainee and assigned to Cincinnati office. 

Robert G. Duncan and Richard T. 
Brown have been advanced to assistant 
managers at Hartford and Chicago (La- 
Salle St.) branches, respectively. 


Appointed assistant brokerage man- 
agers: Richard C. Hess, Seattle; Robert E. 
Wilson, Philadelphia; and Carl H. Runge, 
St. Louis. 

A new branch office has been opened 
in West Los Angeles with Gerald D. 
Gallop advanced to manager. Lonny R. 
Johnson has been appointed general agent 
of new agency established in Pikeville, Ky., 
and W. R. Fulbright named general agent 
at Beaumont, Texas, a position he pre- 
viously held for Rio Grande National Life. 


Old Equity: Milton Zepkin has been 
named acting state manager in Tennessee 
(Nashville) and Bill C. Smith as state 
manager in Kentucky (Lexington). 
(Continued on the next page) - 
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Field Appointments—Continued 


Old Republic: Willis H. Dever, Jr., for- 
merly customer service manager and office 
manager of Dennison Mfg. Co., has been 
appointed personnel director. Harold R. 
Kraemer has been named purchasing 
agent, and Robert I. Bennett, formerly 
with Allstate as supervisor of operating 
dept., becomes agency administrator. 


Pan-American: Jack Munze, formerly as- 
sistant regional supervisor for Kansas City 
Life in southeastern states, has been ap- 
pointed general agent in Kansas City, Mo., 
and Wayne L. Flick, formerly with Guard- 
ian Life, becomes general agent in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Provident Mutual: Clayton R. Hurst has 
been appointed regional group manager 
at Los Angeles. 


Prudential: Dr. Raymond Jonnard has 
been promoted to director of laboratory 
in the medical dept. succeeding Dr. Walter 
C. Hausheer, retired. 

C. Earl Knoster has been promoted to 
manager of Somerville district office re- 
placing Vincent Trocchio, now head of 
New Brunswick district office. Lawrence J. 
Monaldo has been appointed manager of 
Yorkville district agtney in New York 
City. Carl P. Lundy, CLU, director of 
field training, has m named manager 
of Quaker City agency in Philadelphia 
replacing William J. Gilmartin, retired. 


Republic National: Harold W. Bradford 
has been appointed superintendent of gen- 
eral agencies. 


General agent appointments: Chester 
L. Webb, Webster Groves, Mo.; W. W. 
McCain, Sacramento, Cal.; James E. Fagan, 
Jr., New Orleans, La.; R. O. Del Mutolo, 
San Jose, Cal.; and Robert T. Rankin, 
Portland, Ore. Alex K. Bell, Hilo, has 
been named general agency manager for 
the island of Hawaii. 


Retail Credit Co.: New branch offices: 
Hackensack, N. J.—Robert H. Cope, Jr., 
transferred from Drexel Hill (Pa.) as 
manager; Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Pierre J. 
Garneau, transferred from assistant man- 
ager at Buffalo, as manager; Sarasota, Fla. 
-—R. L. Frost, manager; and West Palm 
Beach, Fla——H. C. Coleman, manager. 


Security-Conn. Life: John Heneage has 
been appointed manager of San Francisco 
office. 


Shenandoah Life: William S. Hubard has 
been promoted to the newly-created post 
of assistant general counsel. 


Southern Provident: Agent R. Arnold 
Edwards has been placed in charge of the 
new general agency opened in Garland, 
Texas. 


State Mutual Life: Robert J. Freeman 
has been named assistant planning di- 
rector. 

Appointed managers: Carroll J. Daly, 
formerly district supervisor in Memphis 
for group dept. of Provident Life, at new 
group office in San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Robert E. Sarhatt, Lansing, Mich.; Lewis 
J. Grasberger, San Francisco; John Burg- 
ers, formerly with Pacific Mutual, at new 
San Jose, Cal., agency; and Wilbur C. 





Manning, Jr., formerly with New York 
Life, at new agency in New York City. 

Roberto M. Gonzalez, formerly life man- 
ager for Travelers in Puerto Rico, has 
been appointed president manager of new 
agency established in Santurce, Puerto 
Rico. 


Surety Life: LaVerne Engler, formerly 
assistant to the director of life training 
with United Benefit Life, has been named 
district manager of northeast Colorado 
district (Denver). 


Teachers Insurance: Has moved its New 
York offices from 522 Fifth Ave. to 730 
3rd Ave. 

Everett L. Cook has been promoted to 
mortgage officer. 


Travelers: Morrison H. Beach has been 
made second vice president and actuary 
in the life actuarial dept. 

George B. Wilson, CLU, has been ap- 
pointed manager at Peoria succeeding 
W. Ivan Fleming, retired. 

Andrew S. Behrends and William B. 
Snyder have been promoted to assistant 
managers at Amarillo and Midland, Texas, 
respectively. Assistant managers  trans- 
ferred: Gordon D. Gray from Indianapolis 
to Buffalo, Billy M. Askew from Fort 
Worth to Dallas, Thomas H. McAboy 
from Miami to West Palm Beach, and 
Joseph P. Wharry from Little Rock to 
Macon, Ga. 

Field supervisors transferred: Jack E. 
Crim from Miami to West Palm Beach, 
and Robert E. Self from Charlotte to 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Agency service representatives promoted 
to field supervisors: John E. Atkins, Little 
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Rock; James A. Smith and Ralph B. Smith, 
Jr., Los Angeles; David A. Crockett, Jr., 
San Francisco; Robert F. Irwin, San Diego; 
James M. MacLeod, Washington, D. C.; 
Judson W. Durham, Jacksonville; William 
L. Lafferty, Jr., Miami; Dudley L. Spence, 
Tampa; Jack M. Norris, New Orleans; 
Richard W. Galley and John J. Matsock, 
Detroit; Thomas F. Neher, St. Louis; 
Charles Holt, Jr., 42nd St., Robert K. 
Brown, Park Ave., Robert Collins, John 
St. Richard R. Johnson, Empire State, 
New York City; Edward W. Garfield, Jr., 
Cleveland; John W. Kilbourne, Oklahoma 
City; James K. Lawler, Central City, Phila- 
delphia; Robert T. McLelland, Jr., Hous- 
ton; Donald V. Murphy and Don R. 
Pickle, Lubbock; Ronald R. Eichorn, Salt 
Lake City; and Richard L. Roden, Jr., 
Milwaukee. 

Agency service representatives ap- 
pointed: S. E. Statham, III, Birmingham; 
Donald A. Rotherham, John St., New York 
City; William J. Miller, Calgary, Alberta, 
Can.; Norman C. Headrick and Robert W. 
Webb, Denver; Jimmie M. McChristial, 
Dallas; Flavil L. Colley, Jr., Houston; 
Jon H. Grant, Washington, D. C.; and 
Stanley Ries, Jr., Albany. 

Agency service representatives trans- 
ferred: Richard Murphy from Detroit to 
Independence Square, Philadelphia: and 


Sydney J. Allen, Jr., from Atlanta, Ga., to 
Chicago. 


Union Mutual: David C. Muzzall, CLU, 
former co-manager at Grand Rapids, has 

en appointed manager of new agency 
established in Lansing, Mich. Gerald Cun- 
ningham assumes full * ete as 
manager at Grand Rapids 


Union Trust: H. E. Brumley, . formerly 
group secretary for Federal Life & Cas., 
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has been appointed manager of group 
dept. 

Jack Nelsen and Barry Nelsen, his son, 
have been appointed general agents in 
Milwaukee. 


Volunteer State: Representatives ap- 
pointed: George E. Beck, Norman J. 
Godbey and Elmes L. Lunsford, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Henry E. Wallace, Savannah, Ga.; 
Robert E. Broxton, Jr., Ft. Walton Beach, 
Fla.; Miles R. Duncan, III, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Willie J. Jones, Pensacola, Fla.; and 
Thomas G. Meacham, Tullahoma, Tenn. 

Named general agents: Tennessee— 
Ritchie P. Harmon, Columbia, Eldon B. 
Thoma, II, Tullahoma, and Wilburn B. 
Townsend, Parsons; and Texas—Willard 
A. Long, LaPorte. 


Western Life (Mont.): Harold L. Paulsen 
and John H. Blessing, Jr., have been 
named superintendents of agencies for 
Montana territory and northern Ohio, 
respectively, and will work under sales 
vice presidents Loane J. Randall, western 
region, and Robert L. Uine, north central 
region, respectively. 


NALU NOMINATIONS 


NOMINATIONS FOR trustee and 
officer posts in the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters must be in 
the Nominations Committee’s hands 


by June 30. NALU members are re- 
minded by Philip A. Hoche, CLU, 
of Orlando, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, that the June 30 deadline was 
approved unanimously by the Na- 
tional Council at the Mid-Year meet- 
ing in Minneapolis. 

“The names of all candidates must 
be received by the Committee, to- 
gether with the resolutions endors- 
ing them—local and state, if any— 
by June 30,” said Hoche. “Any pro- 
posals reaching the Committee after 
that date will have to be nominated 
from the floor.” 


The ideal candidate for national 
office should be a person who has 
taken an active part in Association 
affairs, understands the many prob- 
lems of our business and desires to 
help solve them, has imagination as 
well as a sound analytical mind, and 
will work harmoniously with other 
Trustees for a constructive Associa- 
tion program. 

“The Nominations Committee 
wants the names of any worthy and 
qualified Association member—but 
it would especially like to have top- 
notch producing agents and repre- 
sentatives of combination companies 
as candidates.” 
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GRADUATED PREMIUMS 


ALTHOUGH THE PLAN is only 
slightly more than two years in use 
in the United States, more than 
one hundred and fifty U. S. Life in- 
surance companies now offer life 
policies with lower rates for larger 
amounts of protection, according to 
the Institute of Life Insurance. 

The plan for lowering rates as 
policy size increases, used in Europe 
for many years, was not permissible 
in this country until 1956, when the 
National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners took action to ap- 
prove such underwriting proce- 
dures. By then, it was already in 
use by over 80% of all companies 
operating in Gerat Britain and had 
started to spread to Canada. The 
first company to offer the plan on 
this side of the water did so in 
1955. 

The more than one hundred and 
fifty U. S. life companies now offer- 
ing this price differential represent 
at least 60% of total life insurance 
in force in this country. 

The offer of a premium reduction 
for larger-sized policies has resulted 
in a larger average policy size 
bought in those companies offering 
the plan and is believed to have 
been one of the important factors 
in increasing the average size of 
ordinary insurance policy purchased 
by approximately 30% in the past 
two years, 


SOCIAL SECURITY 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY changes go- 
ing into effect this year as a result 
of the 1958 Congressional amend- 
ments are expected to keep the Social 
Security program on a sound actu- 
arial basis, with a growing reserve 
fund balance to at least the year 
2020, according to Robert J. Myers, 
chief actuary of the Social Security 
Administration in Washington. 

In a paper presented to the 
Eastern Spring Meeting of the So- 
ciety of Actuaries analyzing the 
effects of the 1958 changes in bene- 
fits, contributions and operating de- 
tails, Mr. Myers showed the prob- 
able build-up of the OASDI Trust 
Funds, based on several different 
assumptions. 

The amount of these Trust 
Funds, at $15,540,000,000 in 1951, 
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had grown to $23,042,000,000 in 
1957 and dipped slightly to an esti- 
mated $22,962,000,000 at the end of 
1958. By 1965, however, using an 
estimate based on high employment 
and intermediate cost factors, they 
will have risen to $33,199,000,000 
and by 2020 they will be at $303,- 
046,000,000. 

These figures are based on the 
premise that contributions from em- 
ployees and employers, which were 
$9,612,999,999 in 1958, will be $38,- 
249,000,000, by 2020. This pre- 
supposes that contribution rates will 
increase as now scheduled, to a 
maximum combined employer-em- 
ployee rate of 9% of covered earn- 
ings in 1969 and later. It is also 
estimated that benefit payments, 
which amounted to $9,935,000,000 
last year, will reach $43,046,000,- 
000 by 2020. 


ASKS SUPREME COURT 
REVIEW 


THE JUSTICE DEPARTMENT, acting in 
behalf of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is asking the Supreme Court 
to review the Eighth Circuit Court’s 
decision in the Travelers Health As- 
sociation of Omaha case. In this 
decision the Circuit Court held that 
the association, which is licensed in 
Nebraska and conducts a mail busi- 
ness in all states, is adequately regu- 
lated by Nebraska laws. It thus 
denied the FTC’s claim to jurisdic- 
tion in the regulation of direct-mail 
insurers. The government maintains 
that insureds who purchase through 
the mail from companies not licensed 
in the state in which they live are 
not adequately protected in such 
matters as false and misleading ad- 
vertising. 


HEALTH CARE REPORT 


A REPORT ON the health care of the 
aged and proposals to provide gov- 
ernment sponsored hospitalization 
and nursing home care for Social 
Security beneficiaries has been sub- 
mitted by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the 
House Ways and Means Committee. 
The name of the 117-page report is 
“Hospitalization Insurance for 
OASDI Beneficiaries.” 


RESEARCH PROJECT 


A BASIc sTupby of the investment at- 
tributes of life insurance is being un- 
dertaken by the American College of 
Life Underwriters in cooperation 
with life companies and educational 
groups, it is revealed by Dr. Davis 
W. Gregg, C.L.U., President. 

The investigation will embrace a 
careful and objective analysis of the 
impact of inflation on fixed dollar in- 
vestments, the safety factor in life 
insurance, the rate of investment re- 
turn on various contracts, and other 
aspects. 

Results of the research project, 
which is expected to take some 
months, will be made available 
through lectures, C.L.U. seminars, 
and a book to be published next 
spring. Educational materials will 
be developed for inclusion in the 
C.L.U. curriculum. 

Herbert C. Graebner, C.L.U., 
Dean of the American College, long 
a student of investments, is in charge 
of the study and will be author of the 
book. 


NEW COMMISSIONERS 


Major GENERAL Otis M. Whitney 
has been appointed Commissioner of 
Insurance of Massachusetts to suc- 
ceed Joseph A. Humphreys. General 
Whitney was formerly Commis- 
sioner of Public Safety and is in 
command of the 26th Division, Na- 
tional Guard. 

F. Douglass Sears will be named 
Commissioner of Insurance of Mary- 
land upon the expiration of the term 
of Charles S. Jackson early this 
month. Mr. Sears retired a year ago 
as a manager of the Great American 
Indemnity Company, New York. 

William E. Timmons, Dubuque 
attorney, has been appointed Com- 
missioner of Insurance of Iowa for 
a four year term. He succeeds 
Oliver P. Bennett. 


N.A.L.U. MEMBERSHIP 


LocaL LIFE underwriter associaticns 
affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters reported 
a total of 62,659 members as of April 
15—some 2,500 ahead of the samme 
period last year and 73.4% of the 
association’s quota of 85,000 mem- 
bers in 1959. 
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Grant aedaresd (2) 
Richard R. Babbitt (3). 
H. Barkl 


ey 
Corwin K. Barnhart te) 
Samuel T. Beach (3 
Carl F. Bockelman (8) 
Alvin J. Brandt : 
Albert E. Buenzow (5) 
Walter T. Burmeister (6) 
Clarence G. Butts ( 
Carl R. Carlson 
‘Carleton G. Case (14) 
Eugene L. Christian (2) 
Melvin |. Crumrine (5) 
Oliver J. Curfman (7). 
Frederick A: Dettmann 
Alvin E DeWeerth _ 
Lammert E. DeWeerth (9) 
Roland F. Ebert 
_ Albert Felmet, C.L.U. (11) 
Virgil H. Folkers, C. LU. (8). 
Kenneth R. Fox 
Fred W. See (3) . 
Fred W. Guinsler (2) 
Hilbert H. Hantelman (7) 







Lutheran Mutual 





praise. To these men :. 


ABM Hasselbring (8) 


1959 


We proudly list the names of our Lutheran Mutual underwriters 
who have earned the 1959 National Quality Award. Their superior 
quality of life insurance service to the public merits the highest 
. Congratulations for a job well done. 


Howard M. Hasz 

Ernest L. Hax (6) 

Alvin C. Hayes (4) 
Harry C. Hendrickson 
Edwin H. Holmberg (2) 
Donald R. Hopkins (2) 
Frank J. Hummel (8) 


~ Harold C. F. Jeckel 


Melvin S. Johnson (3) 
Karl W. Klett (9) 
Donald E. Koehn (5) 
Esther Kohagen 
Leonard C, Kremer (7) 
1. B. Krienke (8) 
William A. LeCook (7) 
Harold C. Ling (6) 
Lawrence A. Lubben (5 
Frederick H. Lueck (1! 
Benton Luedecke (7 


Herold J. A. pak da (10) 


Gladys H. Marten (12) 
Harold W. Mattke 
Robert C. Meyer (4) 
Eric W. Moerbe fF 
Jerry J. Moerbe (2 
Rudy R. Myers 


y ae indicates number of years the award has been won. 


Robert A. Nistad 
Clarence A. Norcross (3) 
Gertrude Nybakken (4) 
Rolf H. Oberhaus 
John H. Oltmann (4) 
Herbert A. Oster (8) 
Harold A. Palmer (5) - 
John M. Park (10) 
Dietrich E. Peters (5) 
James R. Peterson 
Richard W. Peterson 
Albert C. Printz (4) 
Otto F. Puffert 
Harvey C. Raasch (7) 
esc C. Rausch (7} 
T. Reed 


Kenneth E. Renken (2) 

Erwin GS. Schrank (2) 

Victor W. Schulz (7) 
Ellsworth H. Shields (7) 
George H. Sielschott (8) 
George A. Sneed 

Paul W. Swanson 

George W. Thiemann (3) 
Merton O. Todd 

A. W. Winkelhake, cL. (8) 
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RALPH D. CHURCHILL 
Brundidge, Fountain, Elliott 
& Bateman 
Dallas, Texas 


United States Supreme Court Holds 
That Variable Annuity Policies Sub- 
ject To Securities And Exchange 
Commission Regulation. 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission sought to enjoin the 
Variable Annuity Life Insurance 
company and the Equity Annuity 
Life Insurance Company from offer- 
ing their annuity policies to the pub- 
lic without registering them with 
the Commission under the Secur- 
ities Act and complying with the 
investment company Act. 

Both companies operated in 
several states, selling variable an- 
nuity contracts. These contracts are 
similar to the traditional and cus- 
tomary annuities which offer the 
annuitant a specified sum beginning 
with a certain year of his life. The 
differences of the variable annuity 
contracts are first, that the premiums 
collected are invested mostly in com- 
mon stocks, and second, that the 
benefit payments vary with the suc- 
cess of the investment policy of 
the company. The theory of the 
variable annuity is that by purchas- 
ing common stocks, the annuitants 
can realize funds commensurate 
with mounting inflation. Of course, 
the fund may be greater or less, 
depending on the wisdom of the in- 
vestments. 

The District Court and the Court 
of Appeals held for the companies. 
The Commission petitioned for writs 
of certiorari, which the Supreme 
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The Legal Spotlight 


Court of the United States granted 
and reversed in favor of the Com- 
mission. 

Justice Douglas, writing for the 
majority of the Court, reflected that 
in many ways the variable annuity 
is similar to a conventional annuity. 
Payments are made regularly until 
the annuitant’s death; actuarily both 
types are calculated by identical 
principles; and the issuer assumes 
the risk of mortality from the mo- 
ment the contract is issued. The 
main difference is that the variable 
annuity places all the investment 
risks on the annuitant and none on 
the company. This seems to the 
Supreme Court majority to be con- 
trolling and thus no true under- 
writing of risks exists. 

Despite the McCarran Ferguson 
Act, which allows the states to con- 
trol the business of insurance, the 
Securities Act and Investment Com- 
pany Acts would control if these 
companies are not truly issuing con- 
tracts of insurance. The Companies 
had alleged that they were well 
regulated by the various states in 
which they did business and were 
exempt from the Securities Act as 
insurance companies. 

Four of the nine Justices dis- 
sented. 

Securities & Exchange Commission, 
Et Al, Appellant, v. Variable An- 
nuity Life Insurance Co. Of Amer- 
ica, Inc., et al Appellees, United 
States Supreme Court. March 23, 
1959. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 
208. 

J. Lee Rankin, Solicitor General, 
John F. Davis, Assistant to the So- 
licitor General, Thomas G,- Meeker, 





General Counsel, Daniel J. Mc- 
Cauley, Jr., Associate General 
Counsel, David Ferber, Assistant 
General Counsel, and Pace Reich, 
Attorney, SEC, Washington, D. C., 
for the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. 

James M. Earnest, Woodward 
Bldg., Washington, D. C., Roy W. 
McDonald and Malcolm Fooshee, 
Cafritz Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Of Counsel, Edward F. McGabe, 
Donovan, Leisure, Newton & Irvine, 
Cafritz Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
for respondent, Variable Annuity 
Life Insurance Co. 

Benjamin H. Dorsey, Smith W. 
Brookhart, and Ralph E. Becker, 
1700 K. Street, N.W., Washington, 
D. C. for The Equity Annuity Life 
Insurance Co. 

John H. Dorsey, 1741 K. St., N.W., 
Washington, D. C., of Counsel, 
Powell, Dorsey, Blum & White, for 
the National Association of Secur- 
ities Dealers, Inc. F 


Aggravation Of Pre-Existing Arthritic 
Condition And Fact That Insured Not 
Regularly Treated By A Doctor Held 
Not To Abrogate Policy. 


The Reserve Life Insurance Com- 
pany had issued an accident policy 
to Theodore Poole, a railway mail 
clerk. While the policy was in effect 
and on October 15, 1956, Poole was 
sorting mail in a railway car when 
an engine, coupling cars, struck the 
mail car causing Poole to be thrown 
off balance. He caught himself, 
breaking the fall, but as a result of 
this accident he sustained a sacro- 

(Continued on the next page) © 
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Gutenburg’s invention of print- 
ing with movable blocks revo- 
lutionized the civilized arts. 


Security Benefit Life’s new 
concept of “flexibility” in under- 
writing is revolutionary in the 
life insurance industry. Individ- 
ualized Medical Underwriting, 
as we call it, is a unique and 
modern approach toward stand- 
ard and substandard risk 
appraisals — geared to the ever 
changing needs and demands of 
a discriminating public. 


Licensed in most states, Security 
Benefit Life is a sound, estab- 
lished, highly rated company, 
offering to its representatives 
up -to-date policies, efficient 

ome Office cooperation, plus 
tested sales aids. We feel we 
are the Company with the DIF- 
FERENCE —here are just a 
few reasons why: 


e Top first year and renewal 
commissions for General 
Agents (Liberal vesting 
provisions) 


e Exclusive substandard facili- 
ties for you and your brokers 


e Lifetime Service Fee 


e Disability income when sick 
or disabled 


e Liberal retirement plan 


@ Office allowances 


®BCAREER OPPORTUNITY4 
IN LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


An excellent Midwestern opportunity 
is available in beautiful and prosper- 
ous Lincoln, Nebraska for the man 
whose experience and ability qualify 
him for personal producing General 
Agency responsibilities. Apply for this 
ne opportunity if you feel you can 
fulfill its challenging and rewarding 
duties! Please send a complete sum- 
mary of your personal and business 
experience. All replies kept strictly 
confidential. Write today to: 
MARC F. GOODRICH, C.L.U. 


Assistant Director of Agencies 
Dept. 42 


SECURITY BENEFIT: LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY Topeka, Kansas 
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Legal Spotlight—Continued 


iliac sprain which aggravated a pre- 
existing, nondisabling arthritic con- 
dition. He was unable to continue 
to perform his duties as a railway 
mail clerk. He could and did sell 
real estate on a part time basis. 
He made claim to the insurance 
company for loss of time payments. 

The company denied liability, set- 
ting out various policy provisions. 
Suit was filed and the trial court 
held for the insured and the Georgia 
Court of Appeals affirmed. The 
Supreme Court of that state denied 
certiorari. 

The policy did not provide cover- 
age for any disability while the in- 
sured was not continuously under 
the professional care and regular 
attendance of a doctor at least once 
in each seven days. The testimony 
disclosed that the insured had not 
complied with this portion of the 
policy. But the evidence further 
showed that due to a heart condi- 
tion Poole could not safely undergo 
an operation for the sprain and that 
the doctors could do nothing for 
him. To require an insured to con- 
tinue to go to a doctor every seven 
days for the doctor to tell him that 
nothing could be done for his con- 
dition would be unreasonable and 
where the evidence otherwise shows 
without contradiction the injuries 
and resultant disability, this clause 
will not be enforced. 

The policy further provided that 
the loss of time must result “directly 
and independently of all other 
causes from accidental bodily in- 
jury.” The company alleged this 
provision was not met as the pre- 
existing arthritic condition contrib- 
uted to the disability. The evidence 
showed that this condition was not 
active and not causing Poole any 
disability prior to the injury. The 
test to be applied, in order to de- 
termine whether there is liability un- 
der the policy, is whether the con- 
dition of the insured, in having at 
the time of the accident a latent 
arthritic condition, directly contrib- 
uted to the accident in whole or in 
part. As the evidence in this case 
showed that the existence of arth- 
ritis in the plaintiff’s spine did not 
contribute to his injury, but that it 
merely, if anything, aggravated the 
consequences of the injury, and this 


‘Poole, Pearce & Hall, John S. Pat- 


being so, a verdict for the plaintiff 
was authorized. 


Reserve Life Insurance Co. v. 
Poole, Georgia Court of Appeals. 
January 28, 1959. 4 CCH Life Cases 
(2d) 141. 

Guy Tyler, Marvin O’Neal, Jr., 
Atlanta, Ga., Joe Bailey Hun- 
phreys, Dallas, Texas, for Plaintiff. 


ton, Atlanta, Ga. for Defendant. 





LAPSE RATE IS UP 


THE LAPSE RATE on ordinary life in- 
surance increased last year for the 
third consecutive year, says the In- 
stitute of Life Insurance. The Insti- 
tute believes that this increase in the 
lapse rate reflects the increased pur- 
chases of the past few years, and 
also the continued economic pres- 
sures stemming from the 1957 reces- 
sion, The rise, however, was only 
one-fourth as great as that in the 
preceding year. The 1958 rate of 
5.7% covers both lapse and _ sur- 
tender of ordinary insurance 
policies. 


WIDENING PENSION ROLE 


A BILL PERMITTING Connecticut life 
insurance companies to set up a spe- 
cial account when writing pension 
plans, investing funds from the ac- 
count in common stocks, has been 
reported out by the insurance com- 
mittee of the General Assembly of 
Connecticut. If the bill, stimulated 
by competition from New York 
banks for pension business in the 
state, should pass both houses of the 
legislature and become law, Con- 
necticut would be the first state to 





permit insurers to have such a spe- 
cial account. 


L.U.T.C. EXAMINATIONS 


FINAL EXAMINATIONS in both seg- 
ments of the L.U.T.C. Life Course 
and the Accident and _ Sickness 
Course were held during the week 
of May 11. Over 20,000 students 
took the exams, bringing to a close 
the 1958-1959 school year which be- 
gan with the start of life classes last 
October. A. & S. students began 
their studies last February. 
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FREE: 


Write for your 
complimentary 

copy of Reserve Life’s 
information bulletin 

“The Sales Zoomer.” It’s 
“loaded” with practical sales 
ideas covering such field tech- Mr. JoHN L. Maraxas, Vice President, 
niques as: “Answering objections to ae Company, 
sell”... “How to motivate a prospect : : 


Please send me complete information about your 0 “Extra 
to close”... . “Prospecting made easy” and | Money Makers” Plan. [] A copy of your “SALES ZOOMER.” 


many other “down to earth” answers to your sales problems. | mo thy Sy Bog oe ' Some <a. CO Broker 








RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY com 


Licensed in 44 States and District of Columbia 


City. , State 
HoME OrFice: DaLLas 2, Texas j (B-1256) 








i Name__ j 
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Up to date coverage of the 
new “family plan" policies 





More companies covered 
for the first time 





New policies ... new rates and 
dividends ... here's just a partial 
list a full three months before 


publication date: 


AETNA LIFE (CONN.) — Premiums graded 
according to policy size for Par and Non-Par 
plans. New dividend scale for 1959. (Com- 


plete revision.) 

LONIAL LIFE (N. J.) — Adopts “Graded 
Premium Series” based on policy size. New 
plans introduced. 

DOMINION LIFE (CAN.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size, lower rates for women and 
new Family Policy introduced. 

EQUITABLE (N. ¥.) — Introduces new “Series 
100 Program” featuring the introduction of 
a graded premium system and many other 
changes marking the Equitable’s Centennial 
Year. (Complete revision.) 

EQUITABLE (IOWA) — Graded premium in- 
troduced for Participating plans. Reduced 
rates for women. New dividend scale. Gra- 
dation of premiums for Non-Par plans were 
introduced last year. 

GENERAL LIFE OF AMERICA (WASH.) — 
Introduces the “Executive Poliey” (Min. $25,- 
000). Waiver of premium included auto- 
matically through age 65. 

GREAT-WEST (CAN.) -— Premium _ rates 
graded by size of policy based on policy fee 
principle. Increased dividend scale for 1959. 

GUARDIAN LIFE (N. ¥.) — New dividend 
seale for 1959. 

INTERSTATE LIFE & ACCIDENT (TENN.) 
— Premiums graded by policy size. 

JOHN HANCOCK — Premiums graded by pol- 
icy size. New dividend scale. New policies 
introduced. (Complete revision.) 

WATIONAL LIFE (VT.) — Premiums graded 
by policy size for 1959. New guaranteed cash 
values and lower premiums for women. 
(Complete revision.) 

NEW YORK STATE SAVINGS BANES — 
Introduces new policy rates graded by policy 
size; also new Family Plan. 

NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL — Reduced pre- 
mium rates, lower rates for women, acci- 
dental death benefit, increased dividend scale 
for seventh consecutive year, higher divi- 
dends for women among majo: changes in 
new contracts for 1959. (Complete revision.) 

OHIO NATIONAL — Premiums graded on all 

basic insurance plans. New plans of insur- 
ance introduced. Increased cash values and 
reduced premiums for women. 
ENN MUTUAL — Premiums graded by policy 
size. Increased dividend scale for 1959. Spe- 
cial dividend scale for women. (Complete 
revision.) 

PRUDENTIAL (N. J.) — Adopts “quantity 
discount” system for insurance mage In- 
troduces “Modified 5-10 Life” (Min. $5,000. 
(Complete revision.) 

RAVELERS — New rates introduced on Pol- 
icy Fee basis. Rates for women same as for 
men 3 years younger. (Complete revision.) 

UNITED BEW . — Premiums 

graded by policy size. (Complete revision.) 


1959 COMPEND ... 










1959 - A YEAR OX) 
POLICY, RATE 4i\ 


ALL COMPLETELY COVERED in the NEW 


. » « for COMPANIES WRITING 98° of ALL 
LIFE INSURANCE in FORCE! 


The NEW 1959 COMPEND—EXTENSIVELY 
REVISED! 


The most cometes of new peer rates and data 
available . . . SWEEPIN HANGES | |e 1959 COMPEND 
MAKE ALL PREVIOUS EDITIONS OBSOLETE! 


MORE NEW COMPANIES covered this year—in line with the 
COMPEND’S comprehensive coverage of everything im- 
portant to youl 


NEW data on every page—to keep you completely on top of 
every development in premium rates and dividends. 


MORE special policies—adding to the most complete descriptions C 
of these policies available anywhere: 
“GRADING OF PREMIUMS ACCORDING TO POLICY SIZE" . . . DIVIDENDS 
SCALED UPWARD . . . PREFERENTIAL RATES FOR WOMEN iN A NUMBER 
OF COMPANIES .. . “FAMILY PLANS" INTRODUCED BY NEARLY 300 H 


COMPANIES . . . MANY COMPANIES SHOWING SUBSTANTIAL ADDITIONS 
TO THEIR EXHIBITS. 


The 1959 COMPEND will put you at your most effective best with 
fact-grounded, unchallengeable sales approaches. It’s your 





key to successful selling . . . with more data about most 
companies! Here’s why: V 
The COMPEND has the facts you need about premium rates and 
dividend scales . . . gives you an edge as a salesman. 
The COMPEND impresses the client with your professional , 
standing . . . makes your presentation impressive . . . gives 
it weight. 


The COMPEND builds your sales . . . and keeps them solid! 


The COMPEND helps prove your point in seconds . . . stands Vv 
ready to convince tough prospects . . . to clinch a sale. 
Yes, for companies writing 98% of all business in force in the U. S. 
and Canada you have this detailed information: V 


Rates, current dividends, and histories Policy analyses 
Cash, paid-up, and extended insurance Rates and values for Juveniles 


values industrial and annuity premium 
Life Income settlement options Basic Tables for interest and installment 
Year-end total business figures figures, paid-up cash values, etc. 
PLUS... 
Sev life insurance 


ay informati 
National Serv Life feowrence 


All this for less than % the cost of your daily paper! 


Prices: 1 or 2 books—$4.50 ea.; 
3, 4 or 5 books—$4.27 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more books—$4.05 ea. (10% discount). 
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Cflitcralt o.c.cor: 


73 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. 














OKTENSIVE 
| SIVIDEND CHANGES 


our CLINCHER for the 
IG-MONEY POLICIES 


E NEW 1959 
LEMENT OPTIONS 








th the 
18 1m-} All the latest changes in aguons on every policy issued since 
1900 by the 120 leading companies—more information 
top of than the policies themselves show! (It is a statistical 
. fact that tase are more than 700 changes every year.) 
ptions Complete and authoritative settlement options information 
on 98% of all life insurance outstanding in the 
DENS United States and Canada! 
RLY 300 Here—in the only work of its kind in existence—is your mil- 
_— lion-dollar-round-table potential . . . the facts you 
i must have for effective programming. And program- 
st with ming produces the real windfalls for the truly suc- 
s your ces agent. 
mos) With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you save time and annoy- 
| ance. No need for your client’s policies . . . all the 
es and terms they show and more in SETTLEMENT OP- 
——. TIONS. 
ssionil | With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you have all the current 
8 options extended since the policy’s date-of-issue— 
more than appear in the policy itself or in the com- 
lid! panies’ own rate books! 
stands With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS you put cash values to work 
a sale. for you . . . by showing prospects how they'll work 
e U.S. for them. 
With SETTLEMENT OPTIONS paper work flies out the 
window. You have little or no correspondence with 
companies .. . It's the easy way to build your in- 
stallmest come and keep your clients. | 
7 Prices: 1 or 2 copies—$7.00 ea.; | 
3, 4 or 5 copies—$6.65 ea. (5% discount); 
6 or more copies—$6.30 ea. (10% discount). 





se this form ee ye a ere ets ee 
he : Direct to FLITCRAFT, INC. 
order direct copies of FLITCRAFT COMPEND 
copies of SETTLEMENT OPTIONS 
subscriptions to COURANT 
O 1 YEAR ( 2 YEARS 
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new 





publications 


Life Insurance and How To Use It 
by William J. Casey, New York tax 
and financial attorney. 


This is a new research study pre- 
pared for’ the Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc. which analyzes how 
life insurance is being used today to 
serve over thirty separate and dis- 
tinct purposes in the average family 
life. According to the author the big 
new fact of financial life today is that 
it takes $100,000 or more of capital 
to guarantee a man in retirement, or 
his family at his death, a satisfactory 
share in rising American living 
standards. For the average family, 
life insurance will be a major source 
of the required amount of capital. 

The study shows how a man can 
determine how much life insurance 
his family needs, what kind of insur- 
ance to buy and how to arrange his 
policies. The study shows how tax 
savings can be applied to carry life 
insurance, how to use borrowed 
money to carry insurance and how 
to use investment income to carry 
insurance and still get your capital 
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back. It shows how life insurance is 
used as an investment, both in itself 
and to complement and protect other 
investments. While the study gives 
advice for the wealthiest citizen, most 
of it is devoted to the needs of the 
average family and particular atten- 
tion is focused on how insurance and 
annuities are being used to build re- 
tirement income and to guarantee tax 
free retirement money. 


228 pps; $12.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by the Institute for Business 
Planning, Inc., 2 West 13th Street, 
New York 11, New York. 


Insurance Agents Reference Manual 


This book offers to insurance 
agents, those planning to take state 
insurance examinations and other in- 
terested persons a guide to insurance 
and a layman’s knowledge of insur- 
ance laws. All types of insurance 
and their relation to the insurance 
laws of the State are discussed in 
the manual which also contains sam- 
ple examination questions and an- 
swers. It is said to be superior to 
any similar publication now availa- 
ble and to mark a new era in insur- 
ance understanding among agents. 


146 pps; $3.00 per copy. Availa- 
ble from the West Virginia Insur- 
ance Department, Charlotte, West 
Virgimia. 


Who Writes What? 


This is the 18th edition of this 
comprehensive listing of the current 
practices and contracts of life insur- 
ance and accident and sickness com- 
panies. Indexed by subject for quick 
reference, it should prove useful to 
all who need a handy guide to insur- 
ance coverages available from the 
various companies. 


345 pps; $4.00 per copy—less in 
quantities. Published by the Na- 
tional Underwriter Company, 420 
East 4th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio. 


Disability Insurance In the Business 
Buy-Out Agreement by William 
Harmelin and Morris R, Friedman, 
LLB, LLM. 


This is a definitive treatment of 
the role of disability insurance in the 
partnership or close corporation buy- 
and-sell agreement. It covers the 
tax and legal aspects involved, with 
specimen agreements plus a special 
sales section. 

The treatment is designed to give 
anyone who handles A&S all that is 
needed to make a presentation along 
with the technical background suffi- 
cient to make recommendations that 
will stand up in consultation with an 
attorney and accountant. In addition, 
even the life-only man who writes 
business insurance will want to study 
the monograph so he will not find 
himself in a competitive situation in 
which his lack of knowledge of the 
role of disability insurance in the 
business agreement tarnishes his 
reputation as a business insurance 
expert. 


48 pps; $1.00 per copy—with 
lower prices for quantities on re- 
quest. Published by the Rough 
Notes Company, Inc., 1142 N. 
Meridian Street, Indianapolis 6, In- 
diana. 


Insurance—Principles and Practices, 
by Frank Joseph Angell, Associate 
Professor of Insurance at the School 
of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, 
New York University. 


This book provides a_ balanced 
treatment of the general principles 
of insurance, the various policies, and 
the practices and operations of in- 
surers. Basic principles are carefully 
set forth and integrated so that the 
detailed study of the main coverages 
and their many variations falls into 
proper perspective. Throughout the 
book the clear and logical exposition 
reflects the author’s extensive ex- 
perience both as a practicing insur- 
ance man and as a teacher. A 
thorough, comprehensive introduc- 
tion to insurance for the college 
student, this book also serves as an 
excellent review for the certification 
examinations, 


894 pps: $7.50 per copy. Published 
by The Ronald Press Company, 15 
East 26th Street, New York 1), 
N.Y. 
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OUTSTANDING 






Mei. 


Harold T. Dillon (L.) Atlanta—President’s Plaque Winner 








Tom McNiel (L.) Dallas—President’s Plaque Winner 


National Life honors these General Agents 
for Superior Performance 


In recognition of “most outstanding perform- 
ance in agency operation and development,” 
National Life has awarded the President’s Trophy 
to the William J. Cooper Agency of Louisville, 
Kentucky. National Life President Deane C. Davis 
made the presentation. 

Awards were also presented to three other 


agencies for outstanding performance. National 
Life Vice President Clyde R. Welman, CLU, pre- 
sented President’s Plaques to the H. F. Johnson 
Agency, Chicago, Illinois, the Harold T. Dillon 
Agency, Atlanta, Georgia, and the Tom McNiel 
& Associates Agency, Dallas, Texas. 


These general agents and their staffs have set a proud record and we congratulate them. 





National Life of Vermont 
Srinivanics Company Montpelier 


AS SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT 








HEALTH INSURANCE 
SURVEY 


A GENERALLY FAVORABLE attitude 
on the part of the public but a de- 
sire for more information on health 
insurance is revealed by a nation- 
wide survey of public attitudes con- 
ducted by the Health Insurance In- 
stitute. Fully half of the insured 
families who expressed a wish for 
more information thought they 
could use additional coverage. The 
information most frequently de- 
sired concerned general facts on 
the types and extent of coverage. 
In conducting the survey, inter- 
views were obtained with 2,000 
representative families across the 
country in the latter part of 1957. 
A high degree of usage was found 
with nearly two out of every five 
families with health insurance re- 
porting they had received benefits 
under their policies during the 
twelve months immediately preced- 
ing the date they were interviewed. 
69% of the families said they had 
at some time submitted one or more 
claims. The survey found that all 





family members were insured in 
60% of the families interviewed. In 
73% of these families at least one 
member was covered by health in- 
surance. 


SAFE INVESTMENT 


MANY INDIVIDUALS who are follow- 
ing the philosophy that purchase of 
common stocks will preserve the 
dollar’s purchasing power in the 
event of further inflation may find 
they have been “badly misguided,” 
L. Douglas Meredith, executive vice 
president and chairman of Commit- 
tee on Finance of National Life of 
Vermont, told the company’s Presi- 
dent’s Club educational conference 
held recently at Nassau. 

Even in the rising market of the 
six months ending the middle of 
April, it is not difficult to find many 
stocks which have declined in price, 
he said. 

“Many of these purchasers of in- 
vestment fund shares seem to be 
blissfully unaware of the high service 
fees which they are paying to ob- 
tain diversification,’ Mr. Meredith 
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industry! 





Do you know about 


BENT 





WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST? 


Its two editions bring their readers, every Monday morning, fresh, 
concise authoritative reports on all current happenings in the insurance 


Last week’s legal decisions, policy changes, production figures and 
stock offerings are just samples of the kind of necessary, vital infor- 
mation yau get continually from BEST’S WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST! 


Published in two separate and distinct editions, the Life and the Fire 
and Casualty, BESTS WEEKLY NEWS DIGEST is a weekly must for 
outstanding company executives and forward-looking agents. 


A subscription to either edition costs fifteen dollars annually. 


ALFRED M. BEST COMPANY, INC. 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, New York 








stated, ‘‘and tend to overlook the fact 
that no guarantee of profits reposes 
in diversification of a fund. 

“In the event of a decline in stock 
prices, as has been demonstrated 
many times, the prices of funds also 
decline, and if one goes back to the 
’20s, and reviews the history and 
end result of some of the funds then 
existent, he quickly concludes that 
an investment fund of itself embodies 
no guarantee of safety.” 


M.D.R.T. INSIGNIA RULES 


VIOLATION OF THE insignia rules of 
the Million Dollar Round Table 
have shown a decline during the past 
year, according to Carl P. Spahn, 
C.L.U., Equitable of Iowa, in Chi- 
cago, who is chairman of the Insig- 
nia Committee. In the past, accord- 
ing to Mr. Spahn, most of the 
violations were improper use of the 
M.D.R.T. die or of wording indicat- 
ing M.D.R.T. membership. The 
rules now, however, are more spe- 
cific on that point. As a result, most 
of the violations in the past year 
have been in the matter of advertis- 
ing, by the member, his general 
agent, or his company. The adver- 
tising of membership in the Round 
Table is still prohibited by the In- 
signia Rules. 


BABY BOOM 


AMERICA’S POSTWAR baby boom 
gives every indication of continuing 
into the foreseeable future, accord- 
ing to Metropolitan’s statisticians. 
Each year for the past five years the 
annual baby crop has been well over 
4,000,000, with last year’s figure at 
about 4,240,000. The number of 
births is expected to remain around 
4,000,000 in the years immediately 
ahead, and then climb to new high 
levels after the mid-1960’s when the 
postwar babies begin to reach mar- 
riageable age. 


MINIMUM DEPOSIT RULES 


AT A RECENT New York Insurance 
Department hearing on the minimum 
deposit plan, general agreement was 
voiced by most life insurance spokes- 
men with the objectives of the pro- 
posed regulation. Some expressed 
the opinion that regulation should 
be stricter. A minority view was 
that the regulation was not needed. 
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AMERICAN LIBERTY LIFE Insurance 
Company, Jackson, Mississippi 


New Vice-President and Secretary 


Ralph W. Hicks, formerly vice-president and secre- 
tary of Southeastern Life Insurance Company, Hatties- 
burg, Mississippi, has been appointed vice-president and 
secretary of this company. 


APPALACHIAN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 


Company, Knoxville, Tennessee 


New Company 


This company was incorporated May 13 under the 
laws of Tennessee. It is anticipated that financing of 
$2,500,000 will take place in the near future. The com- 
pany’s first president is Ernest C. Steele, who formerly 
was executive vice-president of the American Invest- 
ment Life Companies. The board of directors is com- 
posed of prominent Knoxville businessmen, as follows: 
F. Curtis Allen, Jo H. Anderson, John C. Cox, Robert 
A. Culver, Hugh M. Davis, James S. Hall, III, Herbert 
J. Madden, Edward J. McMillan, A. Carter Myers, 
Hugh W. Sanford, Jr., James E. Skidmore, T. I. 
Stephenson, Jr., Joseph W. Sullivan, Jr. 


THE CHESAPEAKE LIFE Insurance Company 
of Maryland, Baltimore, Maryland 


Capital Increased 


Capital has been increased from $208,970 to $293,970 
by sale of 8,500 shares of Class B (non-voting) capital 
stock, par value $10, at $35 per share with $212,500 
contributed to surplus. 


EQUITY GENERAL LIFE Insurance Company 
Boulder, Colorado 


New Company 


This company, with headquarters in the Colorado 
Insurance Group Building, received its certificate of 
authority on April 17. The company started with paid- 
in capital of $100,000, surplus $900,000. It will be a 
reinsurance company for the Colorado Insurance Group, 
as well as writing some direct business. 


For June, 1959 





FEDERAL LIFE and Casualty Company 
Battle Creek, Michigan 


Director of Advertising 


Edward L. McCrory has been appointed director of 
advertising for this company and the Wolverine Insur- 
ance Company also of Battle Creek. 


FIRST COLONY LIFE Insurance Company 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


New President 


Meade McMillen, formerly executive vice-president 
and director of agencies, has been elected president of 
the company succeeding Henry Clay Hofheimer, II, 
chairman of the board, who had been acting president. 


FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


Increased Stock Dividend 


The board of directors have declared a 10% stock 
dividend instead of the regular 5% mid-year stock divi- 
dend. The 10% distribution will be made July 1 to 
stockholders of record June 5 in recognition of the 
company’s “Diamond” anniversary and the substantial 
addition to surplus afforded by 1958 operations. 


INVESTORS LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


KENNESAW LIFE & ACCIDENT Insurance 
Company, Marietta, Georgia 


To Merge 


These two companies have announced that an agree- 
ment of merger involving exchange of stock will be 
submitted to stockholders of both companies. Kennesaw 
Life & Accident will be the surviving company with 
insurance in force of $26,000,000 and assets in excess 


of $1,000,000. 


LIFE AND CASUALTY Insurance Company of 


Tennessee, Nashville, Tennessee 
Earlier Decision Upheld 


The Tennessee Court of Appeals upheld the agree- 
ment under which control of this company would pass 
to Clint Murchison, Texas financier (see April Life 
News). However, attorneys said that the case would 
be appealed to the State Supreme Court. Several months 
will be required for processing the appeal and obtaining 
a final ruling. 
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FAVORITE MEETING PLACE 


...for insurance men from everywhere! 








THE FAMOUS 


ELMS xors:. 


in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI 





A complete resort hotel in a 40-acre park ENTLY SERVING 
setting — 28 miles from Kansas City in the REC 


green rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms Western & Southern Life Insurance 
with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. State Automobile Casualty Underwriters 
Five beautiful air-conditioned function Farmers Insurance Group 
rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full Central Life Assurance 
banquet service. New swimming pool, Liberty Mutual Insurance 
pitch-putt golf, tennis, world-famed min- National Life Insurance 


eral waters, baths, riding horses. 











AMICABLE 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FAITHFUL PROTECTION SINCE 1910 





WACO. TEXAS 
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MAINE FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Portland, Maine 


Capital Reduced 
New Offering 


The capital has been reduced from $400,000 to $300,- 
000 by changing the par value from $4 to $1.50 per 
share and distributing two new shares for each previ- 
ously held. A stock offering of 100,000 new shares has 
been made to stockholders of record April 28 on a 1 for 
2 basis at a price of $6 per share. Upon completion of 
the offering capital will be $450,000 and an additional 
$450,000 will be added to surplus. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Springfield, Massachusetts 


Executive Changes 


Michael Marchese, vice-president, has retired aiter 
46 years’ service with the company. Dr. Howard B. 
Brown, chief medical director since 1956, has been ad- 
vanced to vice-president and medical director; Dr. 
Thomas S. Sexton, medical director since 1956, to vice- 
president in charge of the underwriting and policy de- 
partments; Arthur Faulkner, from underwriting 
secretary to second vice-president ; and Ernest A. Carl- 
son, from associate underwriting secretary to under- 
writing secretary. 


NATIONWIDE Corporation 
Columbus, Ohio 


Stock Dividends 


Two 3% stock dividends will be paid this year to 
shareholders of this holding company. The first dis- 
tribution was made May 18 to stockholders of record 
April 30, and the second will be made November 30 to 
stockholders of record November 2. 


OLD EQUITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Evanston, Illinois 
New Agency Vice-President 


Marvin Block, superintendent of agencies, has been 
named vice-president in charge of agency operations. 


PROVIDENT LIFE Insurance Company 
Bismarck, North Dakota 


Dividends to Stockholders 


Distribution of a 5% stock dividend to stockholders 
of record April 21 increased capital from $1,000,000 to 
$1,050,000 comprising 105,000 shares, par value $10. 
Also declared was an annual cash dividend of $0.85 per 
share on the new shares outstanding. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL Insurance Company of 


America, Newark, New Jersey 
New Vice-President 


Frederick E. Rathgeber, second vice-president and 
associate actuary, has been elected vice-president and 
actuary. 


QUAKER CITY LIFE Insurance Company 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Proposed Increase in Authorized Capital 


Stockholders will vote June 30 on a proposal to in- 
crease the authorized capital from $2,500,000 to $5,000,- 
000 comprising 1,000,000 shares, par value $5. 


RICHMOND LIFE Insurance Company, 


Incorporated, Richmond, Virginia 
Stock Dividend 


A 13%% stock distribution to.stockholders of record 
May 22 increased the capital of this company from 


$265,118 to $300,465. 
SOUTHLAND LIFE Insurance Company 


Dallas, Texas 
New Buildings Dedicated 


On April 12 the new Southland Center, which in- 
cludes the 42-floor Southland Life Tower, and the 29- 
floor Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, was dedicated. It was 
constructed at a cost of $35,000,000, of which $20,000,- 
000 was supplied by Southland Life. Long-term leases 
with many of the finest firms in America assure the 
company a favorable investment return for many years. 
Ultimately, the company will construct an additional 
32-story tower which will add another 500,000 square 
feet of office space. 


UNITED LIFE Insurance Company 


Jacksonville, Florida 


WEST COAST LIFE Insurance Company 


San Francisco, California 
New Vice-President 


Raymond Deston, C.L.U., who was with John Han- 
cock Mutual Life for 25 years prior to his association 
with this company, has been elected vice-president and 
director of agencies. 


WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE Insurance 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock Purchased 
New Vice-Presidents 


Western and Southern Life has purchased all the 
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outstanding stock of United Life but intends to continue 
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Amazing Carefree 


Discovery !* 


Instant Security! Just combine 
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(*With apologies to both Maxwell House and 
Pan-Am.) 
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TOP DRAWER? 
Yes Sir! 


Our General Agents 
Have The Finest - - - 
x COMPETITIVE POLICIES 
x TOP ist YEAR CO 
x VESTED RENEWALS & 
*% AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE 











THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY 


NOW OPERATING IN 


Alabama Indiana Oklahoma 

Alaska Idaho Oregon 

Arizona Louisiana Texas 

Arkansas Mississippi Utah 

Colorado Nevada Wyoming 

Hawaii New Mexico Washington 
North Carolina 











EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 
For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 


PIONEER AMERICAN 






FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President . 
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mean a more productive South 














Paperboard houses, washable garments and 
bathing suits are just a few incredible 
examples of new uses for paper. As research 
continues, the pulp and paper industry 
continues to grow. In the South today, it 
is a four-billion dollar industry, employing 
more than 150,000 persons. 
INSURANCE 


LIFE Company 
or GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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LOOK HERE! 


With a proven sales record, and if living in 
one of the Provident States*, we may have 
just the opportunity you are looking for. 


WHY NOT HAVE? 


® Your Own General Agency 
® Top Commissions on Personal Production 
@ Vested Renewals 

®@ Competitive Policies 

@ Powerful Sales Brochures 

® Tops in Support from Home Office 

® Growth with a Growing Company 






















Write in strict confidence to: 
Joseph Dickman, Agency Vice eee 
f 





Oregon, Wyoming, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, New 
Mexico. 


PROVIDENT LIFE ccc.” 





INSURANCE COMPANY 


BISMARCK, NORTH DAKOTA 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN LIFE—Continued 


operations of the Florida company and in the near future 
will reinsure the business. Earl B. McCabe, formerly 
president of United Life, has become a vice-president 
of Western and Southern and will be in charge of the 
new Southern regional office of Western and Southern, 

Ralph B. Proud, director of sales promotion for the 
last eighteen months, has been elected a vice-president. 


WESTERN STATES LIFE Insurance Company 
Fargo, North Dakota 


Stock Dividend 


A 40% stock dividend was paid May 1 to stockholders 
of record April 30 which increases capital to $477,540 
(see April LIFE NEWS). 


WISCONSIN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance 
Company, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 


Capital Increase Approved 


Stockholders approved, on April 14, an increase in 
the company’s authorized capital from $1,000,000 to 
$3,000,000. Capital outstanding was increased to $2,- 
000,000 by distribution of a 100% stock dividend May 1 
to stockholders of record April 30. 


new directors 


Academy Life (Colo.): General Albert C. Wedemeyer, 
U.S.A., retired, Boyds, Maryland and Morris M. Townsend, 
Short Hills, New Jersey, president of Townsend U. S. and 
International Growth Fund, Inc. General Wedemeyer wil 
serve as chairman of the board. 

Bankers Fidelity (Ga.): Rosser N. Little, president of the 
Cobb Exchange Bank in Marietta and McGrath Keen, 
vice-president of the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 
Dublin, Georgia. 

Beneficial Standard Life (Calif.): Malcolm Cravens, San 
Francisco, resident partner and Pacific Coast manager 
of Cravens, Dargan and Company; and Alfred S. Bloom- 
ingdale, Los Angeles and New York, president of the 
Diners’ Club, Inc. 

Municipal Insurance (Ill.}: Harold J. Monger, president of 
Process Gear Company of Chicago. 

National Old Line (Ark.}: Russell L. King, vice-president 
and actuary. 


sales by states 


LASKA LED THE COUNTRY in percentage increase 
A: ordinary life insurance sales in March, with 
Montana second and Louisiana third, according to the 
Life Insurance Agency Management Association of 
Hartford, which has analyzed March sales by states. 
Countrywide, ordinary business increased 13% in 
March, compared with March 1958, while Alaska sales 
gained 42%. In Montana, March sales were up 37% 
and in Louisiana they were up 29%. 

For the first three months, with national ordinary 
sales up 6% from the year before, Mississippi led with 
an increase of 25%, with Georgia) in second place, up 
22% from the corresponding period of last year. 
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for 1959-1960 


1000 PAGES OF WHO, 
WHAT, WHEN and WHERE 
— IN INSURANCE — 


COMPANIES: Officers, directors, lines writ- 
ten, territory covered—Fire, Casualty, A & H, 
Life. Stock, Mutual, Reciprocal, Lloyds. In- 
surance and Management Groups. 


ASSOCIATIONS: National, state, and lo¢al 
insurance organizations, including buyers, 
and fire, casualty and life underwriters. 
Who’s Who in them. When and where they 
meet. Committees, etc. 


THE STATE: Insurance supervising officials, 
their deputies and assistants. When Legisla- 
tive sessions sit. State requirements for 
agents and brokers. 


DATES: Dates and places of important in- 
surance conventions. 


DIRECTORIES: Listings of leading agents 
and brokers; actuaries, adjusters. 


THE PRESS: Complete lists of insurance 
journals and company house organs. Names 
of editors and publishers. Purposes, fields 
covered. 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY 
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Here’s Your Complete 
INSURANCE REFERENCE 


















47th ANNUAL 
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UP-TO-DATE 


COMPLETE 
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THE NEW 1959 INSURANCE ALMANAC 


How good is your insurance memory? Your business . . . more 
than most . . . depends on your ability to put your finger on 
important facts at a moment’s notice. But chances are, your 
memory is no better than your reference books. 


THE INSURANCE ALMANAC can serve as your “insurance 
memory”. Here, in one large volume, you'll have most of the 
facts you need right at your fingertips. 


For instance, you'll find detailed information to answer your 
prospects’ questions about companies and agencies. You'll find 
names, facts, and other pertinent data concerning 2,000 com- 
panies. The Almanac tells you what lines they write, what 
territories they cover. And these are just a few of The Almanac’s 
valuable features. 


This famous, fact-filled 1000-page book is the most widely used 
reference work in the business—and the lowest priced! Glance 
at the partial list of subjects it covers on the left . . . then don’t 
delay . . . send for your copy at once. It’s just $7.50! 


“IF YOU DON'T KNOW, LOOK IN 
THE INSURANCE ALMANAC!" 


(READY JULY 1, 1959) 





WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE: This standard volume contains 
the biographical sketches, home and office addresses and posi- 
tions of more than 4,000 leading insurance officials, agents, etc. 


A valuable companion to THE INSURANCE ALMANAC. $7.50. 
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THE WEEKLY UNDERWRITER ORDER 
116 John Street, New York 38, N. Y. FORM 
Dept. B 


Please send :— 


THE 1959 INSURANCE ALMANAC 
(1) My $7.50 is enclosed. [ Bill me later 


WHO’S WHO IN INSURANCE 
(0 My $7.50 is enclosed. [) Bill me later 
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Assurance Co., Chicago 
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ntinental Life & Accident, Boise 
(New President) ..............+-. an. 
Cosmopolitan Lite Insurance Co., Memphis 
(New President) ................ 
Coiton States Life & Health, Atlanta 


(NGM SEROMMIOMIED 6 Sains. ccctoasseas May 121 
Crown Life Toronto, Canada 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . «gan. 2 

(Executive Appointments) ...... Mar. 120 
Dixie Life & Casualty, Anniston 

(New Company) ................Mar. 120 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland . 

(Merges with Supreme anaperty) ..Jdan. 94 
Equitable Life, New York fn 

(New Vice-Presidents) ........... Apr. 110 
Equitable of Iowa, Des Moines 

(Executive Sons saad AA Apr. 110 

(New President) ................. ay 121 


it) May 
Equity General ag Ins. Co., Boulder 
(New Company) ....e5cc.ccccceee June 115 
Federal Life & "e Casa, Battle Creek 


(Executive Changes) ............ Apr. 110 

(Director of Advertising) ........ June 115 
Federated Life, Owatonna 

(NGGF SOSURGT) cca ccccescececs 107 
Fidelity Mutual fe, Philadelphia 
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Fidelity National Life, Philadelphia 

(TO ENED io notin omnes Web scncccos May 
First Colony i. Lynchburg 


(eam, WEOMAORED «5.0 ss0ks kne'ccicsse June 115 
First of Georgia “Credit Life, Augusta 
(eee SO cc sccecesccccesce Mar. 120 


Florida Sun Life, Ft. Lauderdale 
(A iy ved American Investors 
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(New Executive Vice-President) ..Jan. 92 
(New Vice President) ........... ‘Feb. 107 
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(Proposed Stock Dividend) ...... Feb. 107 
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Government Employees Life, Washington 
k 


(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. 92 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 

COW FTORIGORE) 6 cecccccsccccccccs an. 92 

(To Merge with American 

RUDD codcekecsbaevdnscocsccce Feb. 105 

Great American Reserve, om 

(Vice President and Actuary) . .-Apr. 110 

(Executive Changes 5 EE May 121 
Great Southern Life Ins. Co., Houston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... fay 121 

(Associate Board) ...............- May 121 
Great Southwest Life, Dallas 

(New ce-President- -Agency 

MEE cuciveuteteadesreocecs May 122 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg 

Se RE ek eioms cdcscces pr. 110 
Guarantee Mutual Life yn Omaha 

(Executive Vice President) ...... 107 
Guaranty Savings Life Ins. Co., shictemates 

(Control Purchased) ............ Feb. 107 

(Merged with Mid-South Life) ..May 122 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America, New York 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Feb. 110 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 

(Executive Promotion) ........... Jan. 92 

(Executive Promotion) .......... Apr. 111 


Homesteaders Life Company, Des Moines 
(Vice President Apr. 111 


Insurance City Life, Hartford 
(Offers additional Stock) ........ Feb. 110 
InsurOmedic Life. a 
Te ee Orr Apr. 111 
(New Preeideat) peaebbebedeéteece Apr. 111 
PEE eckaibec kbd sies ess «re 2 09 May 122 
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John Hancock Mutual, Boston 

(Executive Promotions) .......... Apr. 111 
Rentucky Central Life & Acc., Aischepeae 

SS Paar os 

(Offer to Buy Withdrawn) ......Feb. 110 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 

ME. {costa os tek kan 50s 000.00 pr. 111 
Eensesaw Life & Accident, Mariet 

(Merges with Investors Life) June 115 

{ COND x pend Dane b o00 55.0000 ay 1 
Libe beaty Sa8 Life and Casualty Co., Inc., 
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(New ‘Presiden Wisicts Badu bttalt bed Feb. 110 
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(Executive Changes) ............ Ma ¥ 192 
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(Stock Sale Approved) .......... ane 

(Executive Promotions) ......... 

(Earlier Decision Upheld) ....... fens 118 
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Life Ins. Co. of wie Richmond 
(New Secre cocccocces DOD, 110 
(Cash Dividend ¢ to Stock- 


For June, 1959 


(Stock Dividend Lesabs awe aa 
Lincoln nee Life, Louis 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 112 


). 
Lincoln Natl. 1A, Fort ea 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Zen. | = 


(Executive Promotions) ....... 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. is 

(Executive Changes) ............ 113 
The Lincoln Standard Life, Dallas 


Maine Fidelity Life, Portland 
(Capital Reduced) 


Dp 
(New Offering) 
i | eRe 
Magsechusstts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Sprineneld 

(Executive Sn D esns onsen 

(Executive ED ca dine onteeen June 116 
Mid-South Life, Mentgomery 

(Merged with Guaranty Savings) eg 122 
—s & Casualty, Mi: =e al 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Sprinigheld 

Executive Promotions) 

New Sales Directors fay 
Monumental! Life es om = 

(New Vice- ? resident . 121 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 


(Executive Changes) ............ r. 121 
Mutual Life of New ork, New York 

(New Vice President) ............ r. 113 

(Executive Changes) ............ May 123 
Mutual net ol Life, St. Louis 

(Reinsur y American United 

DP Siccvesecescocecceoccccces ‘eb. 105 

Mutual Service Life, St. Paul 

(New Medical Director) ......... Mar. 121 
National Accident and Health, Phila. 

Enters Ordinary Life Fie ld) ....Feb. 110 


Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dallas 


(Recapitalization Plan Approved). Feb. 111 
(Sottionent Approved) .......... Feb. 111 
(Named Vice-president) ......... Mar. 121 
— ng = — Insurance 
alten mite) CRIME adibsdso.ceds 004 6 Apr. 115 
National Life, Montpelier 
Blackmore TD Siseecseseeen Feb. 111 
(Executive Changes) ............ ar. 122 
National Life & Aeadent, Nashville 
(Executive i Got Saeed Apr. 113 
National Old Line Ins. Co., Little Rock 
Executive Changes) ............ . 111 
Nationwide Corporation, Columbus 
(Stock Dividends) ............... ne 116 
— Re Accident, Chicago 
( SN 6450 0660006506% Mar. 122 
North 4 American ee for Life, heel. 
dent and Health Insurance, Chicago 
i gg - eee eet ar, 122 
North Auetes Equitable, seomepen | 
(Stock Offering) ........ccccccoes Feb. 111 
North ‘Asenrionn fe, Chicago 
(Capital Increased) .............. 122 
(Stock and Cash Dividends) hae. 113 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 122 
Occidental of North ¢ Carolina, Raleigh 
(Chairman and President) ....... Apr. 114 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
bo letes Plan of Mutualiza- 
MED. AdcceddbSesssscccocveccoce Mar. 122 
oie, State Life, Columbus 
(Executive Promotions) Pe See Mar. 122 
Old Equity Life, Evanston 
(New Agency Vice President) ...June 116 


Pacific Fidelit nee, Los Angeles 
CPEOR PNGIIIED pocicncccccecesees Apr. 114 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles 


(Executive Changes) ............. May 123 
Palmetto State Life, Columbia 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 114 


Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(Gleason retires) 
(Executive Changes) . 
(Executive Promotions) 

Patriot Life, New York 
(New Superintendent of 






DURUEEEED Sind tb0cccscccdccceces May 123 
Penmpoues Life, Jacksonville .. nye 
Ce SEE nS ccneccccecesecs pr. 114 
Peoples Life, Washington 
(Capital Increased) .............. May 123 
Philadelphia Life, Philadelphia 
(Capital Increase Proposed) ..... Feb. 111 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 122 
(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 114 
Pierce Insurance, North Hollywood 
(Control Bought) .............+6. ar. 122 
Pioneer American, Fort ‘Worth 
(Executive Promotions) ......... May 124 
Provident Life, Bismarck 
(Dividends to Stockholders) ..... June 116 
Preseersi Ins. Co., Newark 
Vice-President) ........... June 117 


Quaker City Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia 
(Cash and Stock Dividends to 
(Proposed Incr. in Authorized 


ah bine w 650000080004 64 June 117 
Stockholders) Chdd aso ee bb0ceeeense Apr. 114 
(Acquires Business) ............. Apr. 114 

Reliance Life & Accident, Dallas 
(Formerly Insur-O- Medic Life) ..May 122 


Republic National, Dallas 


(Executive Promotions) eens oe’ Mar. 123 

(New Vice President) ............ Apr. 114 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 

(New My a SE sip tcseee oie Mar. 123 
Richmond Life, Richmond 

(Steck Dividend) ...........-.... June 117 
Seaboard Life, Miami 

(New President) ................. Apr. 115 
Security American Life, Memphis 

(Hew SRORGREE) ..... 2 ccc scence May 124 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. (‘o.. New Huven 

(New Agency Vice President) ....Apr. 115 
Security Life & Accident, Denver 

(Executive Promotions) ......... Apr. 115 
Security Life & Trust, "Winston. Salem 

(Acquiring Company) ............ Jan. 938 
Security Mutual Life, Binghamton 

ae ag hte Promotions) ........-- Jan. 93 


Security Savings Life, Montgomery 
(Taken Over’ b by American 
RUGEIGE). cecccscorccecccsccccces Feb. 105 
Seminole Life Insurance, West Palm Beach 
at Siinheoswets Apr. 114 
(New Vice-president) ............ Mar. 123 
Southland Life Insurance Co., Dallas 


(Executive Promotion) .......... ar. 123 
(Dividends to “Stockholders) pabae Apr. 115 
(Stock Dividend) ..............+.) May 124 
(New Buildings set) Sosa June 117 
wy Life, Dallas 
( a nd —— Dividend to Stock- 
dpbabhheechadinnneceeces ar. 123 


ho 
San te. Capital Life Ins., Raleigh 
ice Presidents) ........... Apr. 115 
The: State Life Ins. Co., Indianapolis 
(Executive Promotions) Ma 


State Mut. Life As. Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(Home Office Reorganization) ...Mar. 123 
(Executive Promotions) ......... Mar. 123 

~~ Security Lite, Anderson 

New Secretary- Treasurer) ébede8e Jan. 93 


Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
(Agency Officers Promoted) ...... Jan. 94 
— me Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
ger with Dunbar Life) bonena Jan. 94 
perety rife, Salt Lake Cit 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) -Apr. 115 
Teachers Ins. & Annuity Assn. Amer., N. Y. 
(Moves Headquarters) ........... May 124 
Texas oo Life and Accident, Dallas 


COW TONED 6 cc cces cecsiocoeccs Apr. 115 
Texas Life, Waco 

(New Presidemt) .....ccccccccccce May 124 
Transport Life, Dallas 

(New Company) S imthon ad ee ean Feb. 112 
Transwestern Life, Reno 

arr. Jan. 94 
Union Life, Little Rock 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Union Mutual Life, Portland 

(Executive Promotions) ........./ Apr. 115 

(Non-can Fund) .................May 125 
Union a fe, Lincoln 

CREED varccccdesctapgesocecccccec Apr. 111 
United enetit Life, Omaha 

(Executive Promotions) beh amd Apr. 115 
United Fidelity Life, Dallas 
United Insurance, Chicago 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Mar. 124 

(Cash Dividend to Stockholders 

RRGTEREGED ~ ecvcccdoccccccvcecss Mar. 124 

United Life, Jacksonville 

(Stock Purchased by Western & 

DED addae sede soceocescics June 117 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... une 117 


United Life and Accident, omnes 


(Executive Promotion) .......... far. 124 
United Mutual Life, New York 

(Executive Promotion) .......... ar. 124 
United Services Life, Washin ton, D. Cc. 

(Proposed — Increase}. May 125 

COE BIOUUED. ccaccvcessccsess “May 125 

(New Vice-president) ........... Mar. 124 
Vanguard Life, Phila. 

(Name Changed) 6 TET Eres Cee May 125 
Vulcan Life & Accident, Birmingham 

(Authorized Ca — Increased) ..Apr. 116 

(Stock Dividend) ................ Apr. 116 

(Executive Promotions) ........../ Apr. 116 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 

(New Vice-President) ........... ne 117 
Western Life Insurance Co., Helena 

(Executive Promotions) ......... eb. 112 
Western & wxe. nae 

(Enters A. & 8. aor oe: 124 

(New Vice Precident) cebhawsnaoen 116 

(Purchases Stock of United Life). fans 117 

(New Vice Presidents) .......... June 117 
Western States Life, Fargo 

(Capital Increase Proposed) ...../ Apr. 116 

(Stock Dividend) ................/ Apr. 116 

SORE THUD “sksccsctccteces June 118 
Wisconsin Life, Madison 

(Executive Changes) ............ Mar. 124 
Wisconsin National, Oshkosh 

(Pro: ock Split) he aesen ee Mar. 124 

(Capital Increase Approved) ....June 118 

Wichita petioes Life, Lawton 

(New President) ................. 4 


Weemmen§ of the World Life Ins. Society, 
ma 
(Mortgage Loan Dept.) .......... Feb. 112 


121 








4 LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


American National, Galveston, Texas 

American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass, ................+- 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Atinwtie TAR; Tee Fe i aiid Fase ESA v0 0 signa ha en cuseend 


Daktiosowe..FAte, DATs, WEBS sco. cicVdcwnk ss sc0dsertedibedeacdes 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Iowa 

Banters Waeiem Tale, Denver, Cold. .6.6sc is oc cecisicvccsdeccccees 
Bent Taewteien, Teen DEM, Wels i esis ik vince s sks eewudi nen 
Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. ..................eeeeeee 
Boston Mutual Life, Boston, Mags. ....... 2... ccccccccccccccecs 
Bowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, Va. ................ 


Caplan & Co., Albert J., Philadelphia, Pa. ..............0.ee000. 
Campbell, Demall) F., CUMem gay TAS i csi kc ccc cccccsesecsvece 
Central Stamidurd Fate, Comme, Tie os ccncociccccescvcccsesecess 
Connecticut General Life, Hartford, Conn. ....................4- 
Continental American Life, Wilmington, Del. .................. 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, Ill. 


Dawson & Son, Inc., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. .............. 
PuaKieme Congis Ce Sarthe 6a ess Seb esc cake cnacbedseses 


Mipas: Teobel,. Tiseiaser Mrmr BGO oid oc is ew nid s she docccesies 
Equitable Life Assurance, New York, N. Y. ...........eeeeeeees 
Equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


OE: Te ON A did pied 60p helena a 0.000044 0 dbedsessaus 
Fidelity Mutual Life, Philadelphia, Pa. ..................-.e008 
Wiret Beatom. Carmi; NOW TAG: eK iis osc ciecseccadcivcccwasss 
ry a Aa ae eer err Tore Trey re ie 
Friden, Inc., San Leandro, .Calit.«eiiwiesicvccscewcccviecccccccses 


Gates & Oe BD ig Bes, ME wie ckacccccaceqcssuds bidwdass 
Goodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, Pa. ...............cceeceees 
Gov’t. Personnel Mutual Life, San Antonio, Texas 

Great American Reserve, Dallas, Texas 

Great-West Life, Winnipeg, Canada 

CANOUOR, Bi, Saks Ae IPI, CE 0h 6 6 cc aS chon conc eetccenseceee 
Guarantee Mutual Life, Omaha, Neb. ..............cccceccseccs 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, Ind. .............. 
PAOLUSE CORT | HER, Ts rn 8S Wee da eceln dad vecciteeaeca Caee 
Higgins & Co... EB. P., PRURGOIIIA, PO. 5 oo. cc ccccsbccccclncccccts 
Holland Mortgage & Investment Corp., Houston, Texas 


Indianapolis Life, Indianapolis, Ind. ...................ee0000- 
Inter-Ocean Insurance Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


Jefferson National Life, Indianapolis, Ind. .................... 
Jefferson Standard Life, Greensboro, N. C. .............00c0ee 
John Hancock Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. ..................0- 


Ritagetw TAT: TMGAFOT, TAG. once vcccsncsvecadccsconecetéesa 
Liberty National Life, Birmingham, Ala. ...................... 

TA i CN NIRS io otha ECS hon ct acawecdvssivedces 
Lincoln Liberty Life, Lincoln, Nebraska 87 
Lincoln National Life, Fort Wayne, Ind. ..... Lp mae wekews.oe cba 68 
Look Magazine, New York, N. Y. ......... ish eobiea Ne el 

Lutheran Mutual Life, Waverly, Iowa 


Manufacturers Life, Toronto, Canada 

Massachusetts Casualty Co., Boston, Mass. ...............0005- 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, Mass. .............. 
Metropolitan Life, New York, N. Y. ...........cceccecccccccenes 
Millers Falls Paper Co., Millers Falls, Mass. ................00. 
Mosler Bare:Gea.. Now. Wowk... YT. ~....5. caews dds CAS es sevwone 
Mutual Life of New York, New York, N. Y. . 


National Cash Register Co., Dayton, Ohio 

National Guardian Life, Madison, Wisc. ...................44. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. ................... 
Nations! Life, Montpelier, Vio. ......ccccscicveccceabvesscvuueas 
National Old Line, Little Rock, Ark. ................sseeeeeees 
Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. ...........-ceceececceescece 
New England Life, Boston, Mass. ..............seeceees Back Cover 
North American Life, Chicago, Ill. ............. ccc eecceeeceees 66 
North American Philips Co., Hicksville, N. Y. ...............4. 
North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. ............e+0: 
Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. .............. 
Nyhart Co., Inc., Howard E., Dallas, Texas ................000- 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. .......... ccc ccncccccccccce 


Paul Revere Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........scccccccscecsese 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. ................eeeeeeeee 
PRAROERS Fe Thy he 650.0. 6500:44\60 65> 0b t00 cc dcantonn 
Pick Totes: Carmi, CHAemeo, Ts 0 o.0ie 5 ie otic hace teidieces ses cuceea 
Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, Texas 

Provident Life & Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn. ............... 
PPOVSICNL EAMN,. UMBERTO, U6 DD. oc obit cdiin tweens veces conchagad 


Republic National Life, Dallas, Texas 
Reserve Life, Dallas, Texas 


Security Benefit Life, Topeka, Kansas 

Shenendoah Life, Roanoke, Va. ............cceeececsccceccecs 71 & 98 
Silver Thatch Inn & Apartments, Pompano Beach, Fla. ....... 59 
Solomon & Co., Irwin, New York, N. Y. .......ccesccccscccecsee 105 
Southland Life, Dallas, Texas 56 
State. Life. TnMlanamolia, Und, .. oo. c cccscccccccecccccsecevesse re) 
State Mutual Life, Worcester, Mass. ...........c.ceeeeseseeees 62-63 
Sun Life, Montreal, Canada 


Tegtmeyer & Co., Wm. H., Chicago, Tl. ............ eee eeeeeeeee 
‘Mien & Co. Carl A. Comened, BU. ooo. kns cscs vise ne ch someeshe 
Title Guarantee Co., Baltimore, Md. .............eeeeeeeceeees 
Tressel & Associates, Harry S., Chicago, Ill. ............+.-e0+ 


Underwriters Credit & Guaranty Corp., San Francisco, Calif... 112 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Union Labor Life, New York, N.Y. ........ccceccivcccavscciince 
United Insurance Co. of America, Chicago, Ill. .............+4+ é 
United Services Life, Washington, D. C. ........... cece ee eeeee 


Weekly Underwriter, New York, N. Y. 

Western & Southern Life, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Weston Co., Byron, Dalton, Mass. ..........cseeeeeseccesceeess 32-33 
Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, N. Y. .............0-000+ 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New York, N. Y. .............65 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. ...........- 
Wright Line, Inc., Worcester, Mass. ..............0eeeeeeeeees 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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